WASHINGTON 


What to expect next 


tive image of radio and TV now held by Congress 


on soon, Congress will have to deal with the problem through 

legislation. But here Moss is distinctly in the minority—most 
St Congressmen do not want to get into program legislation. 
Is. It is obvious that advertisers and broadcasters are now 
a- dealing with much tougher antagonists than the Federal 
re regulatory bodies. Congress does not take the same attitude 
i toward radio and television as does the FCC. Its attitude is 
al at once more demanding and certainly less informed. It may 

best be described as “Do something! Anything!’’ And the 
of FCC has taken the bit into its teeth and charged down the 
1e road in several directions at once. 
n- 
ry New initiative now being shown by FCC 

At a recent hearing before the Senate Appropriations 

se Committee, Senator Warren Magnuson asked the assembled 
le Federal Communications Commission, ‘““How’s your regu- 
e- latory lag?” There was a how] of laughter from the audience 
1- in the room. To many in Washington, the FCC has indeed 
t become a subject for humor. It has been accused of “drift 
n and indecision” so often that it does not even bother to de- 
1- fend itself. 
A But much of the “drift and indecision” is over. The FCC 
il is now showing more initiative than in many years. But 

there is a difference to its new initiative. The FCC is func- 
'S tioning now as an arm of Congress down to its very nerve 
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\ KEY problem facing users of spot television is how to 
. merchandise and promote an announcement campaign. 
for advertisers obviously get more mileage from their spot 
dollar if they can generate the sales excitement usually as- 
ociated with four-color magazine spreads, top television per- 
onalities and regular network shows. Here’s how one adver- 
tiser, with spot television as the major medium in its total 
marketing-media strategy, went about solving this problem. 
Che case in point is the current $2.6 million spot TV drive 
for its canned and frozen chow mein and chop suey, launched 
by The Chun King Corp., Duluth, Minn. Chun King does 
530 million in annual sales as the nation’s number one 
marketer of canned and frozen American-Oriental specialty 
foods sold through grocery outlets. 
[he purpose of Chun King’s merchandising strategy was 
to present the complete marketing background and copy 
echniques of its campaign to television station executives, 
food brokers and their salesmen, and enlist their merchan- 
dising support whenever and wherever possible. 
Chun King invested close to $131,000 in the merchandis- 
ing effort behind its spot campaign. As the result, Chun 
King has enjoyed a rise in sales of its canned chow mein since 
the ¢ ampaign started March 14. And at least 20 stations par- 
ticipated in merchandising the campaign through promotion 
pots, special ads in local newspapers or regional food publi- 
tions. 
lo accomplish this sales feat, a special marketing team 
from Chun King and its agency, BBDO, Minneapolis, set 
ut on a 12-day tour of 34 cities prior to the start of the cam- 


How Chun King 


paign. Altogether, some 165 television executives were per- 
sonally contacted by Chun King national sales manager 
Paul Amerman, national advertising manager Thomas J. 
Scanlon and Edward C. Farni, marketing account executive 
at BBDO. 

An advance letter went from Farni to each television sta- 
tion concerning the time and date the Chun King plane, 
“The Flying Chinaman,” would land. Upon arrival at the 
airport, the marketing team was met by station executives, 
and, whenever possible, the Chun King broker. In many 
cases special publicity photographs, still and movie, were 
made to record the plane’s arrival and the meeting. 

Guests from the stations or food trade were taken aboard 
the plane for a view of the upcoming commercials and a 
nine-minute presentation film featuring Chun King presi- 
dent Jeno Paulucci. 


Canned chow mein was not successful 


“Nearly three times as much chow mein is being sold 
through ‘take-out’ places as is being sold through America’s 
food markets,” Paulucci explained in the film presentation. 
“Our research tells us that sometime in the past, Mrs. Home- 
maker tried the canned chow mein sold by food stores and 
discovered that she didn’t like the taste as well as that she got 
from her Chinese restaurants. 

“To meet this challenge, we at Chun King perfected the 
finest chow mein ever offered to the American public. It’s 
our patented, exclusive Divider-Pak”—a taped-together pair 
of cans that separates the sauces of chicken chow mein from 
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It’s one thing to merchandise and promote an advertising campaign built around a 


four-color magazine ad, a top TV personality or a regular network TV 


show. But promoting an announcement campaign poses its own set of problems. Here’s... 


Promoted its Spot TV Campaign 


the vegetables, allows each to be heated separately to get the 
best taste and texture when mixed. 

Paulucci went on to explain what prompted the purchase 
of spot television. “You told us- (food brokers) ‘The best way 
to get turnover is to tell the Chun King story to Mrs. House- 
wife and the best way to tell her is with continuing local 
saturation television.’ That is exactly what we are trying to 
do. All of our national advertising monies are being put be- 
hind an all-out saturation television spot promotion in your 
market that will go on month after month after month. 

“It is our intention to schedule campaigns in ’61, ’62, ’63, 
until Chun King is on every table at least once a week.” 

As Paulucci explained, the new campaign represents 
a major change from Chun King’s previous media strategy, 
formerly a combination of spot TV and magazine spreads to 
support special deals for its food line (which also includes 
pie fillings and desserts, Italian foods and wild rice). In Octo- 
ber Chun King will begin a schedule in Reader’s Digest for 
all products except the chow meins. 

The present spot campaign is devoted exclusively to Chun 
King’s chow mein and chop suey line, with one-minute 
animated commercials in 36 markets covering 95% of all 
television homes in each market (two markets have been 
added since the campaign began). Spots are run in four-week 
flights roughly every other four weeks in each market 
throughout the year. To get the widest penetration, Chun 
King splits its schedule between two or more stations in each 
market. And, depending on seasonal viewing patterns or 
availabilities, the schedule is spread through daytime, early 


and late fringe time periods, as well as chain breaks in prime 
time. Some 20%, of the budget in each market regularly goes 
into nighttime buys because of the influence of men on the 
eventual purchase of specialty foods. 


“Spot offers flexibility, allows concentration” 


In their presentation in each market, members of the 
Chun King-BBDO team explained that there are other con- 
siderations that prompted the purchase of spot TV, aside 
from ‘‘the food trade’s respect for local television.” They 
pointed out to station executives and food brokers that spot 
“offers Chun King flexibility of budget, allowing a concen- 
tration of advertising in those markets where distribution 
and sales potential offer the greatest opportunity for return 
on investment.” 

Commercials shown station executives and food brokers 
in each market visited underscored the need for demonstra- 
tion as a key factor in the choice of media. The sales argu- 
ment advanced in the commercials parallels what Paulucci 
told food brokers about the new Chun King Divider-Pak in 
the presentation film. ‘Three main cartoon characters are 
used to put the copy points across--a boss and two employees 
of Chun King (the voices are those of Walter Abel, Frank 
Fontaine and Cliff Norton). 

In a typical commercial, the three characters set out over 
some intriguing walking music supplied by the unusual 
combination of a tuba, viola, marimba and piccolo. They are 
out to poll people as to their views of canned chow mein. In 
each case the answer is the same—a loud Bronx cheer (the 

To next page 
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CHUN KING continued 


und track of the 10-second buzzer at Madison Square 
Garden). The three characters return to their factory and, 
tanding beside a conveyor belt, devise the secret of keeping 
he sauce and vegetables separate. A segment of live photo- 
zraphy is used at this stage to whet viewers’ appetites. With 
he chow mein off to food markets in the new Divider-Pak, 
the cartoon trio renew their polling. They come upon a man 

ding a newspaper, ask him if he ever eats chow mein at 

me. ‘“‘Where else?” he replies. The buzzer is silent. 

lo capitalize on the entertainment quality of the Chun 
King commercials, BBDO prepared special newspaper ads 

use by stations to support the spots. Each station was fur- 
nished a mat slick containing six promotion ads and were 
requested to run these ads in local newspapers, in local 

ocery trade papers or in the stations’ own merchandising 
ter, Newspaper or magazine. 

Warning!!!” cried the three cartoon characters in a typi- 
cal ad. ‘“Tonight we appear in a commercial that is almost 
too persuasive to watch. Play it smart. Watch radio.” In 
inother, the trio asked: “Do you think adult westerns are for 
kids? Watch an adult eastern. Sixty seconds of top TV to- 
night!” “Tonight TV reaches maturity,” ran the headine 

another ad. “The three of us bring you the maturest sixty 
econds of 1960.” 


Other merchandising devices in campaign 


Other aspects of Chun King’s merchandising strategy: 

|) Each station was requested to run promotion spots 
featuring the characters in Chun King commercials. Slides 

vith copy were furnished each station. 

2) A set of four teaser cards was presented to each station 

ith the request that they mail them to the grocery trade. 

tations were requested to send one card from the series per 

day for four consecutive days. Sample headline with the three 
cartoon characters on one teaser card: “You will be seeing us 
on... station (X)...95% of your customers will see us] 
elling Chun King Products Week After Week . . . Month 
After Month ... Throughout This Year... .” 

}) A special trade letter was submitted to each station to 
so out on the station’s letterhead to key grocery personnel in 
its market. The letter stressed the continuous coverage and 

ites of the campaign, the humorous commercials and the 

iles potential of the American-Oriental food market. 

{) Chun King home economist Alice Rick participated in 

omen’s service shows on stations carrying Chun King com- 
mercials. She offered menu suggestions for serving American- 
Oriental foods. 

5) Movies and still shots of the airport meeting with sta- 
tion executives and food brokers in each market were sup- 
plied the station for possible on-the-air promotion. 

Finally, in each market, news releases outlining the na- 
tional scope of Chun King’s merchandising strategy were 
listributed at each stop to TV station personnel. 

Che 36 markets used by Chun King thus far are Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, Dallas- 
Ft. Worth, Detroit, Denver, Grand Rapids-Kalamazoo, Hart- 
ford, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Los Angeles, Mil- 

itukee, Minneapolis, Miami, New Haven, New York, 
Oklahoma City, Philadelphia, Phoenix, Portland, Ore., 
Providence, Sacramento, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San 

ancisco, Seattle, Spokane, Syracuse, Tampa, Tulsa, Wash- 
ton and Wichita. END 
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commercials, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn prepared special newspaper ads for stations to use in support of the spots. 
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THE NEW SEASON'S 
NIGHTTIME PROGRAM LINEUP 


T HERE are a number of salient differences in this season’s 

programming as compared to last, although on the 
face of it, they look remarkably alike. First and foremost is 
the change taking place in the action-adventure format. 
While westerns, a primary form of action-adventure, will 
still dominate TV, the half-hour six-gun situations seem to 
have abated. The new westerns, except for two NBC half- 
hours, will be primarily an hour in length. 

Ihe hour action-adventure series, in non-western formats, 
eem to be broadening, at least in locale. TV is shooting two 
of its series, Hong Kong and The Islanders, in Asia. There 
vill be more hour suspense and mystery shows. 

Worth noting is the attempt being made to restore the 
situation-comedy to its former position of prominence as 
lV entertainment. CBS is taking the greatest calculated risk 
here with six half-hours, although ABC and NBC will have 
a few new ones too. 


Cartoons scheduled for prime-time showing 


ABC will present something unique in network prime 
time programming—cartoon shows. The most ambitious ex- 
ample of this is Flintstones; others on the same network will 
be Bugs Bunny, and Mattey’s Funday Funnies. For the first 
(ime too, public service programming will be exposed regu- 
larly on all three networks in prime-time periods; shows 
are Eyewitness to History, Churchill’s Memoirs, and Our 
Nation’s Future. 

Little live drama will be telecast, aside from an occa- 
sional spectacular and the Armstrong and the U.S. Steel 
hours. The trend to film continues unabated. But the high 
tide of spectaculars has receded; the number will be drastic- 
lly curtailed, and the form will, once again, begin to 
assume its special nature. 


56 


During the 1960-61 season, the perennial struggle be- 
tween networks for viewers is expected to reach a new peak. 
NBC will be facing its severest challenge on Wednesdays at 
7:30 where Wagon Train will be under attack from Hong 
Kong and Aquanauts. On Sunday, ABC will program Dis- 
neyland at 6:30 in hopes of capturing the children’s audi- 
ence. And on Monday, CBS is scheduling a new block of 
situation comedies. 


NBC using hour-block strategy 


One of the most interesting aspects of the new season, 
however, is NBC’s strategy, accelerated from last year, of 
placing a solid block of hour shows against the competition 
in the 7:30 to 8:30 time slot every night except Sunday. The 
NBC shows, all of the western and action-adventure variety, 
will run up against across-the-board hour competition only 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. CBS will partially meet the 
NBC block with its own hours (a western, an adventure, 
two mysteries) on four nights. 

And at least worth speculating on is a move by ABC to 
compete with Jack Paar on NBC. ABC says it plans to test 
various shows on a local basis from 11:15 to 12:15, hopes for 
an eventual winning format to put against Paar in the late 
night sector. 

At press time there were approximately 50 new shows 
scheduled for the fall; 14 on ABC, 15 on CBS, 18 on NBC. 
Sixty-five shows will return for another season; 23 on ABC, 
25 on CBS, 17 on NBC. ABC will have six new hour shows, 
NBC will have five, and CBS four. NBC is making the most 
extensive alterations in its schedule—its entire Tuesday and 
Friday night line-up is new. CBS has made major changes 
in Mondays, Wednesdays and Thursdays and ABC in 
Thursdays. END 
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ABC CBS NBC ABC CBS NBC ABC CBS 
MAVERICK DENNIS THE SHIRLEY TEMPLE CHEYENNE TO TELL THE RIVERBOAT BUGS BUNNY 
MENACE TRUTH 
Kaiser 42 (Continued from Procter & Gold Seal Wax 8 To Be Sold 
: Gambl 4 
— 37 | Kellogg 6 7:00 p.m.) Gamble R. J. Reynolds 15 | 14 ‘ — 
Rh Reels 15 Best Foods 22 To Be Sold Ralston 19 Helene Curtis 40 
Bristol Myers 34 
Armour 16 
R. J. Reynolds 15 
A.C. Spark Plug 5 
Peter Paul 11 
ion Carbide 15 . 
ED SULLIVAN NATIONAL VELVET J U0" SorPice FOR PETE'S SAKE RIFLEMAN FATHER KNOWS 
Dow 27 BEST 
Colgate 2 | Genera! Mills 3 Goodyear 42 Procter & 
Gambl 4 
Eastman Kodak 38 | Rexall 3 Carnation 14 vei Scott Paper = 38 
Bristol Myers 42 
Kellogg é 
LAWMAN TAB HUNTER SURFSIDE SIX BRINGING UP WELLS FARGO WYATT EARP DOBIE GILLIS 
BUDDY 
Whitehall Labs 2 P. Lorillard 26 Brown & American General Mills 11 Phillip Morris 6 
Williamson 2 Tob 37 
R. J. Reynolds 15 Westclox 3 saat Pages ” smal Procter & Pillsbury é 
Cluett Peabody 26 Gamble 10 
Johnson & 
Johnson 42 
Pontiac 27 
Whitehall Labs 2 
THE REBEL G.E. THEATRE DINAH SHORE DANNY THOMAS KLONDIKE STAGECOACH TOM EWELL 
WEST | 
Procter & General Chevrolet F General Foods 4 R. J. Reynolds 15 Quaker Oats 38 f 
Gamble 42 Electric 3 Brown & 
‘ Williamson 2 Procter & 
Union Carbide 15 Gamble 6 
Liggett & Myers 11 General Foods 34 
General Motors 7 
Miles Labs 39 
Ralston 19 
THE ISLANDERS JACK BENNY ADVENTURES IN ANDY GRIFFITH DANTE RED SKELTON 
PARADISE 
DuPont 3 Lever Bros. 38 General Foods 4 Alberto Culver 39 Pet Milk 19 
sis = 
J. B. Williams 35 | Stute Farm 32 +S, ee Singer 42 S. C. Johnson 16 
Liggett & Myers 28 aiid . 
United Motors 7 eens - 
lesan Whitehall Labs 2 
Lambert 2 Cluett Peabody 26 
Liggett & Myers 28 
CANDID CAMERA LORETTA YOUNG HENNESEY BARBARA ALCOA PRESENTS GARRY MOORE 
STANWYCK SHOW 
Lever Bros. 38 Warner Lambert 25 P. Lorillard 26 Aluminum Co 
3 of A i 18 
Bristol Myers 42 Gillette 33 Bcnseal oct. a2 Alberto Culver 39 merica Plymouth 3 
American Gas Polaroid 13 
Assoc. 26 
S. C. Johnson 32 
CHURCHILL WHAT'S MY LINE? THIS IS YOUR LIFE | PETER GUNN FACE THE NATION | JACKPOT BOWLING 
MEMOIRS 
Sunbeam 36 Warner Lambert 25 Bristol Myers 12 Schick 4 Bayuk Cigars 41 
Bell & Howell 28 Kellogg 6 R. J. Reynolds 15 
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NBC ABC CBS NBC ABC CBS NBC ABC 
LARAMIE HONG KONG AQUANAUTS WAGON TRAIN GUESTWARD HO! WITNESS OUTLAWS MATTY’S FUNDAY | RAWHII 
FUNNIES 
Dow 27 Kaiser 42 | Carter Products 37 | Ford 38 Ralston 22 | R. J. Reynolds 15 | DuPont 3 Particip 
Pittsburgh Armour 16 P. Lorillard 26 National Biscuit 28 Seven Up 38 Helene Curtis 40 | Warner Lambert 25 Mattel 9 
Plate Glass 3 
Vicks 31 R. J. Reynolds 15 Schick 4 
Prestone 29 
Kellogg 6 Esquire 4 
ows DONNA REED HARRIGAN & SON 
Campbell Soup 3 Reynolds Metals 17 
Johnson & 
Johnson 42 
LIS ALFRED THE NELSONS WANTED DEAD PRICE IS RIGHT THE REAL McCOYS ZANE GREY BAT MASTERSON FLINTSTONES ROUTE ¢ 
HITCHCOCK OR ALIVE THEATRE 
Coca Cola 23 Lever Bros. 3 Procter & Sealtest 1 Miles Labs 39 Chevrol. 
Ford 38 ff Eastman Kodak 38 | Kimberly-Clark 16 aries 10 | S.C. Johnson 4 R. J. Reynolds 15 | Marlbor 
eh . General Foods 34 Sterling 
THRILLER HAWAIIAK EYE MY SISTER EILEEN PERRY COMO MY THREE SONS ANGEL BACHELOR FATHER 77 SUNSET STRIP 
A:lstate é American Chicle 2 Colgate 4 Kraft 38 Chevrolet 7 S. C. Johnson 4 American American Chicle 2 
Tobacco 23 : 
Sterling Drug 11 Carter Products 2 General Foods 4 Whitehall Labs 2 
Whitehall Labs 2 nee 
American H. F. Ritchie 24 H. F. Ritchie 24 
Tobacco 37 Oldsmobile 5 R. J. Reynolds 15 
Whitehall Labs 2 
I'VE GOT A SECRET THE ANN SOTHERN TENNESSEE MR. GARI 
UNTOUCHABLES ERNIE FORD 
Bristol Myers 12 General Foods 4 Liggett & 
R. J. Reynolds 15 See ae ” Plymouth 
Whitehall Labs 2 
H. F. Ritchie 24 
Union Carbide 15 
Sunbeam 16 
Armour 16 
ORE SPECIALS NAKED CITY ARMSTRONG PETER LOVES PERSON TO PERSON | THE GROUCHO THE DETECTIVES TWILIGHT 
CIRCLE THEATRE MARY SHOW 
To Be Sold A.C. Spark Plug 5 To Be Sold Procter & Colgate 
e So 3 UNITED STATES =| | ren 33 | Gamble 4 
Bristol Myers 34 | STEEL HOUR General 
Gamble 4 : 
P. Lorillard 26 
Brown & (Alternating) 
Williamson 2 
Armstrong Cork 3 
; Schwayder 
Bros. 21 U.S. Steel 3 
Sunbeam 16 
TAKE A GOOD JUNE ALLYSON LAWLESS YEARS LAW & MR. JONES | EYEWITNE 
LOOK HISTORY 
DuPont 3 | Alberto Culver 39 Procter & 
Semanal Dutch Masters 14 Gamble 10 Firestone 
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JAY RAWHIDE DAN RAVEN THE ROARING 20’s | PERRY MASON BONANZA 
Participating Dow 27 DuPor.t 3 Participating American 
7 Prestone 29 Warner apenas ’ 
Lambert 2 
Mentholatum 38 
SON 
Ils 17 
ROUTE 66 LONE WESTERNER LEAVE IT TO CHECKMATE THE TALL MAN 
BEAVER 
39 Chevrolet 7 | Warner Lambert 25 Lever Bros. 38 R. J. Reynolds 15 
15 | Marlboro 6 | Block 21 a 9) | Kimberly-Clark 16 
Sterling Drug 11 Reiston 22 a . 
IP AT&T MUSICAL LAWRENCE WELK DEPUTY 
VARIETY 
e 2 Dodge 20 General Cigar 42 
Ameri woe 
2 oa & til , | J: 8. Williams 35 
24 , 
15 
MR. GARLUND HAVE GUN, WILL OUR NATION'S 
TRAVEL FUTURE 
Liggett & Myers 28 
Panaits 1 Lever Bros. 38 | To Be Sold 
Whitehall Labs 2 
) TWILIGHT ZONE MICHAEL SHAYNE SATURDAY NIGHT GUNSMOKE 
FIGHTS 
Colgate 2 | Oldsmobile 5 Liggett & Myers 11 
. General Foods 42 | Pittsburgh Gitte 30 Remington Rand 42 
Plate Glass 3 Miles Labs 39 
DuPont 3 
BOXING ROUNDUP 
NES | EYEWITNESS TO 
HISTORY 
10 Firestone 7 — —_ 


























FALL SCHEDULE 
1960 - 61 


This worksheet was designed so that new programs, 
ratings, sponsorship changes and cther pertinent 


data may be noted on it as the season progresses. 
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ABC Television has been growing rapidly. Next fall we will present our most ambitious schedule, with 
a program investment of well over $3,250,000 per week. This is an advertisers’ vote of confidence in 
the accelerated progress of ABC Television. Significant indications of ABC’s drive to leadership are: 


AUDIENCE GROWTH: In prime 
time, ABC today is in a dead heat 
with one network and well ahead 
of the other in the competitive 
markets, according to Nielsen. In 
national evening circulation, ABC 
has passed one network and is 
closing the gap on the other. 


COST EFFICIENCY: ABC’s cost 
per thousand homes per commer- 
cial minute for 1959-60 was $3.15, 
compared to Network Y’s $3.37 
and Network Z’s $3.99, delivering 
from 7% to 26% more homes per 
ad dollar. This Nielsen data is for 
the full season, October ’59 through 
April 60 . . . for the full week, 
Sunday through Saturday . . . for 
the full evening, 6 to 11 P.M. 


PUBLIC SERVICE: ABC’s mean- 
ingful breakthrough in the public 
service and educational fields is 
evidenced by Bell & Howell’s 
sponsorship of 15 provocative, 
controversial special telecasts, and 
by their co-sponsorship of the 
weekly Winston Churchill series. 
Ralston, in sponsoring Expedition, 
returns for a fourth year of regu- 
larly scheduled educational pro- 
grams. Both advertisers are mak- 
ing key contributions to the 
vitality of ABC’s expanded efforts 
in this area. 


SPORTS LEADERSHIP: Broaden- 
ing the spectrum of its program 
appeal, ABC Television has be- 
come the Number One network in 
variety and extent of sports cover- 
age. Sportscasts will include NCAA 
football, the new American Foot- 
ball League pro games, All-Star 
golf, major league baseball, and 
the only weekly boxing show. 


SPECIALS: Programs such as the 
Bing Crosby Specials, Peter and 
the Wolf, Maurice Chevalier’s In- 
vitation to Paris, Elvis Presley and 
Frank Sinatra have enjoyed con- 
siderable success. They have, in 
fact, averaged a greater share of 
audience than any other network, 
according to the National Nielsen 
data for the 1959-1960 season. To 
maintain this leadership through 
the coming season, ABC will 
present specials featuring Bing 
Crosby, Debbie Reynolds, Victor 
Borge and John Wayne. Also sched- 
uled is a two-part presentation of 
the biblical tale, ““David The Out- 
Law,” produced in Israel and star- 
ring Jeff Chandler. 

EXPANDED DAYTIME: ABC 
audiences (12-4 P.M.) are up 72% 
this season over last, and are de- 
livered at television’s best cost 
efficiency. On October 10, another 


daytime hour will be added, start- 
ing ABC’s broadcast day at 11 
A.M. The new schedule will in- 
clude established favorites such as 
Queen For A Day, The Texan and 
an exciting new series, Road 


To Reality. 


ADVERTISER ACCEPTANCE: 
An unmistakable trend is spelled 
out in the January-April gross time 
figures for 1960. ABC-TV’s night- 
time billings are up 30% over the 
previous year. And ABC-TV is the 
only network with a daytime in- 
crease. 

In the dynamic TV medium, it is 
essential to look ahead. The momen- 
tum ABC has gathered has been 
translated into its program schedule. 
Embracing greater scope and depth 
than any ABC has yet offered, it in- 
corporates more power to inform and 
entertain. This lineup has been en- 
thusiastically received. There are 
only a few remaining availabilities, 
including some in the best vehicles. 
With the support of its advertisers, 
ABC-TV will continue to climb in 
1960-61. And all efforts—building 
audiences, developing broader base 
of programs, maintaining top cost 
efficiency—are aimed at one immedi- 
ate result: to provide maximum service 
to the public and to the advertiser. 














RERUN SHARE OF AUDIENCE VS. PROGRAMS 
WITH NEW MATERIAL IN COMPETITIVE MARKETS 
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Source: A. C. Nielsen 


A study by N. W. Ayer program analyst 


James Cornell shows the reason why 


ACH summer, in a manner as ritualistic as a Japanese 

dance, television critics proclaim that the large number 
of reruns being programmed are stifling the public’s interest 
in the medium. They wail, bleed and gnash their teeth over 
the lack of new programs present during the warm-weather 
months. Yet these complaints are rooted in very infertile 
soil, according to a comprehensive study of the 1959 summer 
and winter programming by James Cornell, program analyst 
for N. W. Ayer & Son. 


How much more audience do reruns lose? 


Living habits, not program quality, are the predominant 
reason for the decline in summer viewing, says Cornell. With 
a large part of summer programming consisting of reruns, 
the study comes up with further data which will make the 
advertisers quite happy, but cause hair-tearing among the 
critics. Reruns actually lose very little audience, as com- 
pared with the old programs that continue on in the summer 
with fresh material. There is roughly an equivalent audience 
decline between both categories of shows. 

In the summer, a powerful new factor is obviously at 
work: people want to enjoy the sunshine and remain out- 

. side their homes as long as possible. This is a magnet against 
which all media are powerless. People read less and they 
watch TV less. Set usage declines about 35 per cent from 
January-February to July-August, in the 7:30-11 p.m. 








‘The critics are wrong 
about summer programming 
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prime-time periods, according to Cornell’s study of the 
oldest competitive markets in the country. 

Cornell’s figures also show that the decline in set usage is 
particularly marked between 7:30-8:30 p.m. Consequently, 
any program scheduled at 7:30 will tend to lose much more 
audience than one presented later in the evening. As it gets 
later and later, of course, more and more viewers turn on 
their sets. The networks, through their frequency discount 
structures, have offered sponsors inducements to remain on 
TV during the warm weather. CBS, however, recently went 
one step further and pinpointed a rate reduction in the 
specific low-viewing hours during the summer. 

Of course, new factors, too, begin to operate in the sum- 
mer. New programs are inserted into the line-ups during 
the late spring to improve ratings and to eliminate failures; 
programs are shifted around to see if new time periods will 
mean larger audiences. 


An opportunity for small-budget advertisers 


It is obvious that reruns make a lot of sense for the adver- 
tiser. It is also obvious.that with a rate structure which has 
been brought in line with the decreased viewing, summer 
time might well be opportunity time not only for the major 
advertiser but for smaller ones whose budget limitations do 
not make it feasible for them to take the full-scale winter 
plunge. END 
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“TV has an obligation to trade up 
the medium and to program for intellectuals 
with different tastes than 

the majority,” says Fairfax Cone. “After 
all, it's everybody's air.” 


CONE OF FCS&B: 
PRACTICAL IDEALIST 


By Leon MorRsE 


r ih ALK of self-policing leaves me very cold. The problem 

of dishonest and distasteful advertising is not going to 
be solved either by gentle pressure from the side of the 
ingels or the slow processes of education; and to try to ig- 
nore it as a small percentage of advertising is to be insensi- 
tive to right and wrong. It is here. It is real. And whatever 
the percentage, the amount of bad advertising is large and 
not diminishing. The only unknown is why the people who 
ould kill it let it live.” 

Che speaker is tough-minded Fairfax Cone, chairman of 
the executive committee and creative director of Foote, 
Cone & Belding. The agency bearing his name (both Beld- 
ing and Foote are no longer with it) bills in excess of 

100,000,000, forty-five per cent of it in television. 

Cone takes an equally hard-nosed approach to the sight 
ind sound medium and its responsibilities. “What we need 
s an alternative to mass programming. The minority viewer 
n the evening hours must be provided for. Somebody has 
to give somewhere along the line or there will be regula- 


t1i0n 


He's a new type of socially-conscious executive 

\t 57, this advertising personage, bespectacled and gray- 
haired, is something of a Wilsonian figure. A leader in the 
new wave of advertising executives who are asking that it 
be more accountable to the public, he looks more like a 
ollege professor (he wanted to teach English) or a man of 
the cloth, than a representative of Madison Avenue and its 
alues. Cone, and the men who think like him, ask that the 
business display a greater degree of social awareness, that it 
become more self-critical, and accept regulation where it is 
necessary. 

Broadcasters are giving the majority of people what they 
want, and when I say majority I don’t mean 51 per cent. I 
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mean something more like 91 per cent. The things most 
people object to in TV are things they object to in other 
mass media of communications; the western movies, crime 
stories in newspapers, popular fiction in magazines and the 
sex and sadism in paper back novels,” he points out. 

“Regardless, I still believe that TV has an obligation to 
trade up the medium and to program for intellectuals with 
different tastes than the majority. After all, it’s everybody’s 
air. Television has been a business to make money in. And 
not primarily a way to serve. And this is wrong. Remember 
too, that even the most successful programs only get 40 rat- 
ings now. There are many people who are not watching TV 
these days. We might arouse their interest again.” 


Cone’s ideas embodied in the Hallmark Hall of Fame 

Cone speaks of programming for minorities from first- 
hand experience. Hallmark is a Foote, Cone & Belding 
client. He was a major force behind its venture into the 
American living room. But, as important, Cone also was a 
powerful influence in persuading NBC to accept the adver- 
tiser’s pattern of irregularly scheduling its presentations, a 
pattern which pointed the way to the spectacular. The pro- 
gram is now in its eighth year of sponsorship. Last season, 
Foote, Cone & Belding set up a similar schedule for Equit- 
able Life and its American Heritage series. 

“We knew that Hallmark’s Hall of Fame wasn’t for the 
regular viewer. Shakespeare and Shaw don’t get thirty rat- 
ings often. But Joyce Hall, Hallmark’s president, has been 
content with smaller audiences. TV has given Hallmark 
an entirely new pubiic for its product,” he declares. 

Cone believes that the “magazine concept” of ‘TV sponsor- 
ship is growing. To him it has the virtue of putting the re- 
sponsibility precisely where it belongs—on the shoulders of 
the networks. But he has another plan which he thinks 

To page 89 
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Pinpointing specific market 

data: At left, excerpts from an RAB 
slide presentation of a typical 

“On Target’ field research project. 








Here’s what RAB can do 


to help advertisers and their agencies 


B: 


i pee marketing problems that roll into the Radio Adver- 
tising Bureau from advertisers and agencies are both 
national and regional. They range from loss of brand share 
due to competitive pounding to outright failure to place a 
product on the retailer’s shelf. Here’s a special report on 
what the RAB can do to solve them. 

A recent example of RAB problem-solving involved 
the Theo. Hamm Brewing Co., St. Paul, Minn., a major 
brewer whose beer is sold in 23 western states, Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

On New Year’s Day 1960, Hamm’s announced the pur- 
chase of Baltimore’s Guenther Brewing Co. The move ex- 
tended Hamm’s distribution into a complex eastern market 
of 8,000,000 people, brought on advertising and marketing 
questions new to the company. Hamm’s needed qualitative 
information about radio. 


Agency asks RAB for beer-drinkers study 


Campbell-Mithun, Hamm’s agency, had already used 
RAB’s services on another of its accounts. On January 23 
it asked for help on Hamm’s . . . an RAB study of beer 
drinkers in at least one of the four eastern markets Hamm’s 
was entering. RAB weighed the request. Hamm’s was a 
known and respected brewing industry leader. A successful 
radio performance by Hamm’s now, in its first entry into 
important eastern markets, would be a highly effective radio 
selling point. 

The Bureau agreed to the request and followed with a 
number of whirlwind meetings with the agency and 
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RADIO PROBLEM BUREAU 


Hamm’s. RAB was represented by Robert Alter, manager, 
sales administration, and Irv Trachtenberg, head of the 
Bureau’s beverage sales group. Out of .the collaboration 
emerged a final “On-Target” study in all four of the 
eastern markets. 

On February 22, Hamm’s broke its introductory cam- 
paign, using radio, newspapers and TV in “super-satura- 
tion” proportions. It hammered home its message with series 
of teaser spots proclaiming that ‘“‘Hamm’s is Coming.”” On 
March 7 Hamm’s entered all four markets, moving under 
the impetus of a six-week campaign, only slightly less intense 
than the first, using the follow-up theme: “Hamm's is Here.” 

At the end of the second campaign, an independent re- 
search firm, commissioned by RAB, went into the field to 
gather “On Target” data as fuel for Hamm’s radio campaign 
over the summer and fall. By precise questioning of men 
and women beer buyers, the interviewers sought to deter- 
mine with “reasonable accuracy”: 

(1) Hamm’s share of the market after its short introduc- 
tory campaign. 

(2) What radio time periods reach most beer drinkers 
before they make their purchase. 

(5) What stations reach the most beer drinkers before 
they buy. 

(4) What time segments on what stations are therefore 
the most efficient combinations to reach beer drinkers. 

By mid-May the results were tabulated and compiled in 
an extensive confidential presentation covering everything 
from the percentage of people who never drink beer away 


from home, to the average increase in beer consumption 
in summertime. 

With this information, RAB made a final presentation to 
Campbell-Mithun and Hamm’s. Recommendation: Based 
on the “On Target” findings, RAB called for a 13-week 
schedule of more than 600 spots a week spread carefully 
over 23 stations in the four cities. The proposal included 
time schedules. 


Hamm's follows through on suggestions 


The wrap-up came on June 10, less than five months after 
the agency’s first contact with RAB. R. I. Preston, Campbell- 
Mithun account executive on Hamm’s, wrote to RAB: 
“Within the limits of our budget set-up, we and the Hamm’s 
people have agreed to follow your recommendations as 
closely as possible.” 

The Hamm’s example illustrates the background involved 
before RAB offers its final recommendations. 

The same sort of intense probing of an area was employed 
recently for a well-known regional coffee maker. While the 
brand cannot be identified, the case history can be reported. 
The coffee maker, an established firm with a solid image, 
was restricting its media activity almost completely to spot 
TV. Suffering seriously from too much competition and not 
enough shelf space in the key supermarket chains, its instant 
coffee division called upon RAB to demonstrate how radio 
could “increase sales and put the product on more super- 
market shelves.” 

RAB examined the competitive situation, urged a heavy 

To page 70 
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By charting their special listening patterns, RAB can pinpoint buyers for a specific product 


spot radio campaign using hard-sell copy pointing up the 
advantages of the product. At the same time, the Bureau 
financed an “On Target” study which revealed vital in- 
formation: 

(1) The profile of the purchaser of the product sub- 
divided into age and marital status, size of household, how 
much of the product bought in a week, etc. 

(2) The radio time periods that reach the most buyers 
of the product before they make their purchase. 

Based on these findings, a detailed three-phase proposal 
was submitted and accepted by the coffee and its agency. A 
26-week radio test was authorized using radio in a manner 
suggested by RAB. After six weeks, the results were 
impressive: 

Che instant vaulted from sixth to fourth place in the 
market and doubled its market share. Three of the major 
supermarket chains in the region—which had previously 
tossed the instant off their shelves because of its lethargic 
movement—reordered the product in quantity because of the 
consumer demand generated by the radio campaign—and 
the marketing suggestion made by RAB. 

And as a side result of this, the brand’s regular coffee, 
which was not included in the radio commercials, jumped 
from third to second place in sales and nearly doubled its 
already large share of the market. 


Other marketing problems being examined 


RAB is currently at work for a number of other influential 
national and regional advertisers. Examples: 

e One of TV’s most-advertised products, a grocery item 
that already has around 80 per cent of the market, wants to 
hang on to or increase its share. 

e A food product being ‘‘murdered” in its home terri- 
tory by aggressive sampling of a new competitor and the 
relentless price advertising of the leading product in the 
catejory. 

e A beer which had slipped to a bad fourth although its 
media mix has been successful in other markets. 

e Acleanser with 100 per cent distribution but no move- 
ment in the product. Present media strategy is not achieving 
the high rate of movement necessary to hold shelf space. 

In the above situations, RAB uses what it calls “Specific 
Sell,” specific remedies for problems that advertising is 
capable of solving based on the belief that radio “‘scientifi- 
cally bought, properly scheduled and properly controlled” 
will have a positive sales effect for almost any advertiser. 

In all of the “Specific Sell” projects, key research depends 
heavily upon “On Target” research such as that used for 
Hamm's beer. ““This research,” says RAB president Kevin 
Sweeney, “is based on RAB’s belief that buyers of specific 
products have buying and radio listening habits all their 
own, and that by closely charting these patterns, it is possible 
to come up with a radio schedule that will successfully target 
potential buyers for a specific product.” 

RAB ‘is not always partisan. Some of its media suggestions 
include other advertising vehicles. Recently, when deliver- 
ing a plan for a grocery product that was about to invade a 
new market, one of RAB’s national sales staff suggested ‘‘a 
full color ad of no less than 1,000-lines for the introductory 
campaign,” in addition to a radio campaign. Recalls 
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Sweeney: “If the agency account supervisor had discovered 
the Loch Ness monster curled around his left leg, he 
couldn’t have looked more amazed.” 

Many of the functions of ‘Specific Sell” appear to overlap 
into the areas of certain key agency departments. Do agen- 
cies feel their sovereignty is being threatened? 

“A few do, the great majority don’t,” says Sweeney. Most 
agencies see the value of picking the brains of men who (1) 
draw upon one of the largest libraries of past advertising 
available anywhere; (2) talk to all the client’s competitors 
and to many of the links in the chain of distribution; (3) 
spend research money specifically for an agency’s client to 
make their advertising as waste-free as possible. 

Along with “Specific Sell” and “On-Target” research, 
RAB has a number of other activities designed to make the 
final act of buying radio time as close to a completely 
researched science as possible. 

The RAB promotion department, for example, produces 
in-depth reports on subjects as varied as the radio listening 
habits of housewives and male sports listening habits. All of 
the RAB reports that have any national or regional relevance 
are mailed to advertising agencies and/or advertisers, along 
with a covering letter offering extra copies on request. 

Another important RAB service is its commercial library. 
This “summit of sound” contains more than 3,500 radio 
commercials as well as nearly every important novel or ef- 
fective national and regional commercial produced in the 
last decade. These commercials are available to agencies 
who want to hear what the competitor is doing or who want 
the stimulation of the new selling techniques on radio today 
to guide their own creative thinking. 

And a current long-range retailing experiment that RAB 
is conducting in Cleveland may have wide influence on the 
national scene, help evolve a change in the balance between 
newspaper and radio advertising now existing with many 
advertisers. 


How well can radio sell for department stores? 


The experiment, under Miles David, RAB vice president 
and director of promotion, has RAB running, in effect, the 
radio advertising campaign of the Higbee Company, a 
Cleveland department store doing a business of better than 
$50,000,000 annually. Being probed is the answer to the 
question: Can radio sell department store items as well or 
better than newspapers? The results of this year-long test— 
as opposed to the short term tests typical of most media 
experiments—will be released next January. 

“What works for Higbee’s,” points out Miles David, 
“should apply on a regional or national level as well. As a 
large local advertiser, Higbee’s can keep tighter tabs on its 
newspaper ads than can national advertisers. The results 
as to which ads pull and which do not, not only on the radio 
schedule but on the newspaper schedule as well, will make 
required reading for the nation’s agencies.” 

“Specific Sell” and Higbee’s study are both examples of 
the devices RAB currently has active. They serve, says RAB, 
to point up all of the services, printed reports and extensive 
research which the Bureau produces annually to enlarge 
both the understanding and use of radio as an advertising 


medium. END 
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For Members of Advertising Agencies & Client Advertisers 


Regardless of whether your firm is among Pulse’s 1,400 subscribers or whether 
you obtain Pulse facts and figures from television and radio stations 
directly, their representatives, or the networks and affiliates 


ulse invites you to tell 


- “How I use Pulse data 


Nothing 
takes the 
place of 
INTERVIEWS 
in the 
... HOME 
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—to solve a specific problem” 

























As decided by this experienced Committee of Judges 


A brief letter of around 400 words at the most—that’s about a and objectively. They will not know whether submissions are 
page and a half—will do it! Your explanation of how to use Pulse from subscribers or non-subscribers—your assurance of complete 
data to solve some particular problem will be carefully read and impartiality. Judges’ decisions will be final for all awards; and 
evaluated. The judges will study each contribution impartially in case of ties, duplicate awards will be made. 





Magnificent Zenith And 1 7 BULOVA BANTAM 
— 6-transistor Pocket Radios! 


$275 Trans-Oceanic 
Model Royal 1000 D— 
super-sensitive, light- 
weight, operating on i 
flashlight batteries. Only WN 
10% inches high, includ- ‘ 
ing handle. Receives 
standard and shortwave; 
marine weather, ship to 
ship and shore, etc. Auto- 
matic volume control; 
precise venier dialing. 











$500 cash — Uncle Sam's own 
famous engravings for your 
favorite spend-it-yourself project. 
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For Twenty Award Qualifiers! 
These luxurious reminders of par- 
ticipation in Pulse’s progress since 
1941. Just take time out to write 
a brief letter. You can mask or con- 
ceal client, product, name situa- 
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tions — “Client A”, “Product X”, Handsome RC A Chadwick ; - 

etc. Open to any and all members Mahogany Console TV sgt ogg ey ern 
of advertising agencies and adver- $349.95 dual-speaker set, beautiful tone, delivering Bios 8 td eee 
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The “20 best” will be announced October 1 — You have until Sept. 1 to try 


Just tell us how you use Pulse data 


As Pulse enters its 20th year this coming October it seemed like The total daily usage of Pulse TV and radio data is staggering. 
a good idea, after two decades of service in the broadcasting in- And thousands of non-subscribers rely on Pulse data . . . stand- 


dustry, to ask our friends in advertising agencies and the clients ard reference in the business for qualitative, exact knowledge, of 
they serve how they use Pulse data. Thousands of Pulse reports unparalleled statistical accuracy. 
and special studies line the daily reference shelves of subscribers. 


Write to PULSE, Inc. 730 Fifth Avenue, New York for brochure and entry certificate. 





Interview: WZ Vhcotincl & ; 


Account Executive of Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden when 


asked why he selects WLW Radio-TV stations 
for U. S. Rubber Farm Boots: 






“Our WLW advertising enabled U. S. Rubber Farm Boots to open 
25 new dealerships in the WLW primary coverage area!” 


“And this WLW campaign sparked dealers 
into unprecedented enthusiasm and 
cooperation in promotional tie-ins!” 


“This first Radio attempt to sell these particular 
U. S. Rubber Farm Boots was so successful that we’ll be back 
again and again on WLW with lots more advertising to boot!” 


Call your WLW Stations’ Representative .. . you’ll be glad you did! The dynamic WLW stations... 


WLW-I WLW-D WLW-C WLW-T WLW-A 


Television Television Television Television Television 
Indianapolis Dayton Columbus Cincinnati Atlanta 





Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of Aveo 
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JULY 
TELEVISION HOMES 


Exclusive estimates computed by Television Magazine’s Research Department for all markets 
updated each month from projections for each U.S. county 


V homes in each market are based on TELEVISION 

MAGAZINE’s county-by-county projections of the “Na- 
tional Survey of Television Sets in U.S. Households” for 
March 1956 and March 1958, the two county-by-county 
estimates prepared by the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion in cooperation with the Bureau of the Census and 
the A. C. Nielsen Co. 

Penetration potential varies by sections of the country. 
Many areas in New England have achieved a saturation 
level above 90%. Other areas, for example sections of 
the South, have reached a rather lower plateau. Future 
increases from either level can be expected to be distrib- 
uted over a longer period of time than was characterized 
by the early stages of television growth. 

In a number of markets, therefore, the TV Homes count 
is at a temporary plateau even though the television pene- 
tration level is below the 95% ceiling established by TELE- 
VISION MaGazinE. These markets will be held for an indefi- 
nite period. 

The factor chiefly responsible for this situation is pen- 
etration increases off-set by current trends of population 
movement which for some regions has shown at least tem- 
porary decline (cf. Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series P-25, No. 160). 

A 95% ceiling on TV penetration has been established 
for all markets. Many rating services show higher pen- 
etration in metropolitan areas (e.g., over 97% in Cleve- 
land and Milwaukee), but the available evidence shows 
that penetration drops off outside the metropolitan area 
itself and that 95% appears to be the most logical theoret- 
ical ceiling for the TV market as a whole. This does not 
mean that penetration may not actually go higher in some 
markets. Penetration figures in markets with both VHF 
and UHF outlets refer to VHF only. 

The coverage area of a television market is defined by 
TELEVISION MaGAZINE’s research department. Viewer studies 
are used when current—engineering contours, only where 


research data is made obsolete by station facility or market 


changes. 
Antenna height, power and terrain determine the phys- 
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The TV Homes credited to each market are those 
covered by the station with maximum coverage in 
that market. Figures for other stations in the mar- 
ket may vary according to programming, channel, 
power, tower height, etc. 











ical contour of a station’s coverage and the probable qual- 
ity of reception. Other factors, however, may well rule out 
any incidence of viewing despite the quality of the signal. 

Network affiliations, programming, number of stations 
in the service area must all be weighed. The influence of 
these factors is reflected in the Nielsen Coverage Study, 
the ARB A-Z surveys and, in some cases, the regular re- 
ports of the various rating services. The Nielsen data in 
particular, where made available to TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
by NCS subscribers, has become the backbone of estimating 
coverage and re-evaluating markets. 

After testing various formulae, TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
adopted a method which utilizes a flexible cutoff point of 
25%. Normally, a county will be credited to a market if 
one-quarter of the TV homes in that county view that 
market’s dominant station at least one night a week. 

In some markets it has been impossible to evaluate the 
available and sometimes contradictory data. These areas 
are being restudied by this magazine’s research department 
and new figures will be reported as soon as a sound estimate 
can be made. 

In many regions, individual markets have been com- 
bined in a dual-market listing. This has been done wher- 
ever there is almost complete duplication of coverage and 
no substantial difference in TV homes. The decision to 
combine markets is based on advertiser use and common 
marketing practice. 

The coverage picture is constantly shifting. Conditions 
are altered by the emergence of new stations and by changes 
in power, antenna, channel and network affiliation. For this 
reason, our research department is continuously re-examin- 
ing markets and revising TV Homes figures accordingly. 
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Carolina 
Triad 
Loves 


 WLOS-TV! 


WLOS-TV is first 
in the Carolina Triad - 
in every day part! 


March ARB shows WLOS-TV de- 
livers an average of 34,000 homes 
per quarter-hour from 9:00 a.m. to 
midnight, Sunday through Saturday 

~108.6% more homes than station 
“*“C’’, 21.4% more than station ‘‘B’’! 
With the South’s highest tower, 
WLOS-TV brings top shows into 
homes in all 62 counties of the Triad. 
Your PGW Colonel has the facts. 


WLOS-TV 


Serving 


ASHEVILLE 
Soe GREENVILLE 


SPARTANBURG 


A Wometco Enterprise 


TENN, 






evaeveee® 


GA. 


THE CAROLINA TRIAD 
6 States * 62 Counties — 


REPRESENTED BY PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. 
SOUTHEASTERN REP.: JAMES S. AYERS CO. 
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TOTAL U. S. TV HOMES............45,760,000 
TOTAL U. S. HOUSEHOLDS.......... 52,373,500 
U. S. TV PENETRATION.................. 87.4% 


Unlike other published coverage figures, these are neither station nor 
network estimates. They are copyrighted and may not be reproduced 
without permission. Listed below are all commercial stations on the air. 


Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

ABERDEEN, S.D.—69.0 19,500 
KXAB-TV_ (N,C,A) 

ABILENE, Tex.—80.0 78,900 
KRBC-TV (N) 

ADA, Okla.—76.0 80,400 
KTEN (A,C,N) 

AGANA, Guam tt 
KUAM.TV (C,N,A) 

AKRON, Ohio—45.0 +70,200 
WARKR.-TVT (A) 

ALBANY, Ga.—65.0 91,600 
WALB-TV (A,N) 

ALBANY-SCHENECTADY-TROY, N.Y.—92.0 **463,900 


W-TEN (C); WAST (A); WRGB (N) 
(W-TEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—73.0 126,800 
KGGM.TV (C); KOAT-TV (A); KOB-TV (N) 

ALEXANDRIA, La.—70.0 93,900 
KALB-TV (A,C,N) 

ALEXANDRIA, Minn.—77.0 51,500 
KCMT (N,A) 

ALTOONA, Pa.—90.0 277,600 
WFBG-TV {A,C) 

AMARILLO, Tex.—78.0 111,700 
KFDA-TV (C); KGNC-TV (N); KVII-TV (A) 

AMES, lowa—91.0 316,600 
WOI-TV (A) 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska— ©31,000 
KENI-TV (A,N); KTVA (C) 

ANDERSON, S.C.—39.0 +t9,100 
WAIM-TVt {A,C) 

ARDMORE, Okla.—76.0 30,400 
KXIl (N) 

ASHEVILLE, N.C., GREENVILLE- 
SPARTANBURG, S.C.—79.0 395,300 
WISE-TV4 (C,N); WLOS-TV (A) 
WFBC-TV (N); WSPA-TV (C) it 

ATLANTA, Ga.—84.0 578,800 
WAGA-TV (C); WLW-A (A); WSB-TV (N) 

AUGUSTA, Ga.—74.0 191,400 
WJBF-TV (A,N); WRDW-TV (C) 

AUSTIN, Minn.—89.0 121,100 
KMMT (A) 

AUSTIN, Tex.—79.0 157,000 
KTBC-TV {A,C,N) 

BAKERSFIELD, Cal.—91.0 177,400 
KBAK-TVt (C); KERO-TV (N); KLYD-TVt (A) {65,900 

BALTIMORE, Md.—93.0 674,300 
WJZ-TV (A); WBAL-TV (NI); WMAR.-TV (C) 

BANGOR, Me.—89.0 118,000 
WABI-TV (A,C); WLBZ-TV (N,A) 

BATON ROUGE, La.—74.0 268,400 
WAFB-TV (C); WBRZ (A,N) 

BAY CITY-SAGINAW-FLINT, Mich.—92.0 306,000 
WNEM-TV {A,N); WKNK-TV4 (A,C) {67,400 

BEAUMONT-PORT ARTHUR, Tex.—79.0 "153,900 
KFDM.-TV (C,A); KPAC-TV (N,Al 

BELLINGHAM, Wash.—83.0 *53,400 
KVOS.TV (C) 


(This does not include “A” contour in Vancouver & 
Victoria, British Columbia) 


BIG SPRING, Tex.—84.0 24,700 
KEDY-TV (C) 

BILLINGS, Mont.—64.0 50,600 
KOOK-TV (A,C); KGHL-TV (N) 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—90.0 327,700 
WNEF.-TV (A,C); WINR-TVT (A,N,C) 42,100 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—79.0 431,600 


WAPI-TYV (A,N); WBRC-TV (C) 
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BISMARCK, N.D.—69.0 ***46,000 
KBMB-TV (C,A); KFYR-TV (A,N) 
(KFYR-TV operates satellites KUMV-TV, Williston, N.D., 
and KMOT, Minot, N.D.) 


BLOOMINGTON, Ind.—93.0 636,700 
WTTV 
(See also Indianapolis, Ind.) 

BLUEFIELD, W.Va.—75.0 127,600 
WHIS.-TV (N,A) 

BOISE, Ida.—78.0 68,500 
KBOI-TV (C); KTVB (A,N); KCIX-TV (Nampa) 

BOSTON, Mass.—94.0 1,447,600 
WBZ.TV (N); WNAC-TV (C); WHDH-TV {A,C,N) 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn. Tt 
WICC.-TVT (A) 

BRISTOL, Va.-JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.—70.0 154,100 
WCYB-TV (A,N); WJHL-TV (A,C) 

BRYAN, Tex.—75.0 42,000 
KBTX-TV {A,C) 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—92.0 647,800 
WBEN.-TV (C); WGR-TV (N); WKBW-TV (A) 

BURLINGTON, Vt.—90.0 *166,900 
WCAX.-TV (C) 

BUTTE, Mont.—-69.0 35,200 
KXLF-TV (A,C,N) 

CADILLAC, Mich.—88.0 119,800 
WWTYV IA,C) 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo.—83.0 225,600 
KFVS-TV (C) 

CARLSBAD, N.M.—80.0 11,200 
KAVE-TV (A,C) 

CARTHAGE-WATERTOWN, N.Y.—86.0 *78,700 
WCNY-TV [A,C) 
(Includes community antennas in counties not credited) 

CASPER, Wyo.—54.0 24,600 
KTWO.TV [A,N,C) 

CEDAR RAPIDS-WATERLOO, lowa—91.0 325,500 
KCRG.-TV (A); WMT-TV (C); KWWL-TV IN) 

CHAMPAIGN, Iil.—92.0 345,800 


WCIA (C); WCHUT (N)! 
(See Springfield listing) 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—75.0 149,600 
WCSC.TV (C); WUSN-TV [A,N) 

CHARLESTON-HUNTINGTON, W.Va.—81.0 444,800 
WCHS.TV (A); WHTN-TV (C); WSAZ-TV IN) 

CHARLOTTE, N.C.—82.0 597,300 
WEBTV (C); WSOC.TV (A,N) 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—76.0 203,000 
WDEF-TV (A,C); WRGP-TV (N); WTVC IA) 

CHEBOYGAN, Mich.—78.0 28,800 
WTONM.TV IN,A) 

CHEYENNE, Wyo.—76.0 **86,400 


KFBC-TV (A,C,N) 
(Operates satellite KSTF Scottsbluff, Neb.) 


CHICAGO, IIl.—94.0 2,188,600 
WBBM.TV (C); WBKB (Al; WGN-TV; WNBQ (N) 

CHICO, Cal.—81.0 97,500 
KHSL-TV {A,C) 

CINCINNATI, Ohio—90.0 650,109 
WCPO.TV (A); WKRC-TV (C); WLW-T IN) 

CLARKSBURG, W.Va.—73.0 76,900 
WBOY-TV (A,C,N) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—94.0 1,307,300 
WEWS (A); KYW-TV (NI; WJW-TV (Cl. 

CLOVIS, N.M.—71.0 12,000 
KVER-TV (C) 

COLORADO SPRINGS-PUEBLO, Colo.—79.0 91,800 
KKTV (C); KRDO-TV (A); KCSJ-TV (N) 

COLUMBIA-JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—86.0 127,100 
KOMU.-TV (A,N); KRCG-TV (A,C) 

COLUMBIA, S.C.—79.0 207,200 
WIS-TV (N); WNOK-TV# (C) +35.500 

COLUMBUS, Ga.—75.0 144,800 
WTVMt (A,N); WRBL-TV (A,C) $55,500 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

COLUMBUS, Miss.—61 0 55,900 
WCEBI-TV (C,N,A) 

COLUMBUS, Ohio—94.0 487,500 
WEBNS-TV (C); WLW-C (N); WTVN-TV (A) 

CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex.—75.0 114,100 
KRIS-TV (N); KZTV (C,A) 

DALLAS-FT. WORTH, Tex.—86.0 708,200 
KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV (A); KFJZ-TV; WBAP-TV (N) 

DANVILLE, Ill.—65.0 24,800 
WDAN.-TVT (A) 

DAVENPORT, lowa-ROCK ISLAND, Iil.—93.0 349,600 
WOC.-TV (IN); WHBF-TV {A,C) 

DAYTON, Ohio—95.0 489,500 
WHIO.-TV (C); WLW-D (A,N) 

DAYTONA BEACH-ORLANDO, Fia.—74.0 221,700 
WESH-TV (N); WDBO-TV (C); WLOF-TV (A) 

DECATUR, Ala.—50.0 22,500 
WMSL-TVF (C,N) 

DECATUR, Ill.—84.0 +124,500 
WTVPT (A) 

DENVER, Colo.—85.0 355,600 
KBTV (A); KLZ-TV (C); KOA-TV (N); KTVR 

DES MOINES, lowa—92.0 277,700 
KRNT-TV (C); WHO-TV (N) 

DETROIT, Mich.—94.0 *1,596,400 
W4JBK-TV (C); WW4J-TV (N); WXYZ (A); CKLW-TV 

DICKINSON, N.D.—56.0 23,200 
KDIX-TV (C) 

DOTHAN, Ala.—63.0 75,200 
WTVY (A,C) 

DULUTH, Minn.-SUPERIOR, Wis.—83.0 171,700 
KDA -TV (C); WDSM-TV {A,N) 

DURHAM-RALEIGH, N.C.—76.0 276,300 
WTVD 1{A,C); WRAL-TV (N) 

EAU CLAIRE, Wis.—91.0 119,800 
WEAU.-TV {A,C,N) 

EL DORADO, Ark. (See Monroe, la.) 

ELKHART, Ind. (See South Bend) 

EL PASO, Tex.—85.0 *102,600 
KELP-TV (A); KROD-TV (C); KTSM-TV (N); XEJ-TV 
(Includes 4,700 television homes on military bases) 

ENID, Okla. (See Oklahoma City) 

ENSIGN-GARDEN CITY, Kan.—63.0 39,100 
KTVC (A); KGLD-TV (N) 

ERIE, Pa.—95.0 *186,500 
WICU-TV (A,N); WSEE-TVT (A,C) 56,200 
(Includes community antennas in counties not credited) 

EUGENE, Ore.—82.0 **109,800 
KVAL-TV (N) 

(Operates satellite KPIC-TV, Roseburg, Ore.) 

EUREKA, Cal.—78.0 48,300 
KIEM-TV {A,C); KVIQ-TV (A,N) 

EVANSVILLE, Ind.-HENDERSON, Ky.—85.0 251,100 
WFIE-TVt (N); WTVW (A); WEHT-TVT (C) 124,900 

FAIRBANKS, Alaska tt 
KFAR-TV (A,N); KTVF (C) 

FARGO, N.D.—76.0 151,900 
WDAY.-TV (N); KXGO-TV IA) 

(See also Valley City, N.D.) 

FLINT, Mich.—93.0 369,300 
W4JRT (A) 

FLORENCE, Ala.—31.0 +8,800 
WOWL-TVT (C,N,A} 

FLORENCE, $.C.—72.0 176,700 
WBTW IA,C,N) 

FT. DODGE, lowa—56.0 127,100 
KQTVT (N) 

FT. MYERS, Fia.—69.0 17,900 
WINK-TV (A,C) 

FT. SMITH, Ark.—75.0 52,300 
KFSA-TV (C,N,A) 

FT. WAYNE, Ind.—87.0 $207,600 
WANE.-TVT (C); WKJG-TVT (N); WPTA-TVT (A) 

FT. WORTH-DALLAS, Tex.—86.0 708,200 
KFJZ-TV; WBAP-TV (N); KRLD-TV (C); WFAA TV /A) 

FRESNO, Cal.—90.0 224,600 
KFRE-TV (C); KJEO-TVf (A) KMJ-TVT (N) 148,000 


Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

GARDEN CITY, Kan. (See Ensign-Garden City, Kan.) 

GLENDIVE, Mont.—53.0 3,000 
KXGN.TV (C,A) 

GOODLAND, Kan. ttt 
KBLR-TV (C) 

GRAND FORKS, N.D.—75.0 39,200 
KNOX-TV (N) 

GRAND JUNCTION, Colo.—66.0 **24,800 
KREX-TV (A,C,N) 
(Operates satellite KREY-TV, Montrose, Colo.) 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—94.0 459,200 
WOOD.TV {A,N) 
(See also Kalamazoo) 

GREAT BEND-HAYS, Kan.—75.0 ***89,400 
KCKT-TV (N); KAYS-TV (A) 
(KCKT-TV operates satellites KGLD, Garden City, Kan. 
and KOMC.TV, McCook, Neb.) 

GREAT FALLS, Mont.—77.0 52,100 
KFBB-TV (A,C,N); KRTV 
(Includes community antennas) 

GREEN BAY, Wis.—92.0 324,200 
WBAY-TV (C); WFRV 'N); WLUK-TV (A) 

GREENSBORO, N.C.—85.0 402,400 
WFMY-TY (A,C) 

GREENVILLE-SPARTANBURG, S.C., 
ASHEVILLE, N.C.—79.0 395,300 
WFBC.-TV (N); WSPA-TV (C); 
WLOS-TV (A); WISE-TVT (C,N) tt 

GREENVILLE-WASHINGTON, N.C.—77.0 193,500 
WNCT [A,C); WITN (N) 

HANNIBAL, Mo.-QUINCY, IIl.—91.0 193,200 
KHGQA-TV (C,A); WGEM-TV {A,N) 

HARLINGEN-WESLACO, Tex.—72.0 *75,100 
KGBT-TV (A,C); KRGV-TV (A,N) 

HARRISBURG, II1.—84.0 174,500 
WSIL-TV (A) 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—71.0 +113,800 
WHP.TVT (C); WTPAT (A) 

HARRISONBURG, Va.—76.0 66,200 
WSVA.TV {A,C,N) 

HARTFORD-NEW BRITAIN, Conn.—94.0 639,100 
WTIC-TV (C); WNBCT (N); WHCTT +295,800 

HASTINGS, Nebr.—77.0 115,300 
KHAS-TV (N) 

HATTIESBURG, Miss.—64.0 51,000 
WDAM.TV {A.N) 

HENDERSON, Ky.-EVANSVILLE, Ind.—85.0 251,100 
WEHT-TVF (C); WFIE-TVT (NI; WTVW IA) +124,900 

HENDERSON-LAS VEGAS, Nev.—77.0 37,000 
KLRJ-TV (N); KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A) 

HONOLULU, Hawaii **®129,900 
KGMB.-TV (C); KONA (N); KHVH-TV (A) 
(Includes 14,600 television homes on military bases) 
(Satellites: KHBC-TV, Hilo, and KMAU-TV, Wailuku 
to KGMB-TV. KMVI-TV, Wailuku, to KHVH-TV; 
KALA, Wailuku to KONA). 

HOUSTON, Tex.—85.0 502,400 
KPRC-TV (N); KTRK-TV (Al; KHOU-TV (C) 

HUNTINGTON-CHARLESTON, W.Va.—81.0 444,800 
WHTN.TV (C); WSAZ-TV (N); WCHS-TV (A) 

HUNTSVILLE, Ala. ttt 
WAFG.-TVT 

HUTCHINSON-WICHITA, Kan.—85.0 ***259,000 
KTVH (C); KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N) 
(KTVC, Ensign, Kan. satellite of KAKE-TV) 

IDAHO FALLS-POCATELLO, Ida.—71.0 60,000 
KID-TV {A,C,N); KTLE (N) 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—93.0 716,400 
WFBM.TV (N); WISH-TV (C); WLW-I (A) 
(See also Bloomington, Ind.) 

JACKSON, Miss.—67.0 239,000 
WIJTV (C,A); WLBT (A,N) 

JACKSON, Tenn.—71.0 89,000 
WODkXI-TV (A,C) 
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Holy 
mackerel, 
Andy! 
They’s 
sellin’ 

us for 
only 78¢ 
per 1,000 in 
HUNTINGTON- 
CHARLESTON! 






Rare, but happy fact for 
timebuyers — viewing's up, 
cost is down! Case in point, 
‘Amos 'n Andy" (Mon.-Fri., 
6:30-7:00 P.M.) — deliver- 
ing 1,000 homes for only 
78¢ via WHTN-TV 10-plan. 


And, that's not all! Latest 
ARB shows WHTN-TV with 
substantial gains, Sunday 
through Saturday, 9:00 
A.M.-Midnight .. .""Avg. %4 
Hr. Homes Reached" up 
27% ...‘'Metro. Audience" 
up 23% ... "Station Audi- 
ence Circulation" up 33% ! 


Get to the heart of 444,800 
TV homes in Huntington- 
Charleston with the station 
that looks better all the 
time! 


WHIN -TV 


A COWLES OPERATION—CBS BASIC 





HUNTINGTON - CHARLESTON! 


LEVISION ASSOCIATES 
National Representatives 
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The March Nielsen for Jackson- 
ville — as in past books — shows 
WFGA-TV ratings going up, up, 
up! WFGA-TV now delivers a 
49% metro share-of-audience 
9:00 a.m. to midnight Sunday 
thru Saturday. 

See your PGW Colonel for com- 
plete details and discover that 
WFGA-TV is the station to 
watch in Jacksonville. 


WFGA-TV 


4 Wometco Affiliate 


JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 





NORTH FLORIDA- 
SOUTH GEORGIA 
MARKET 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. 
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JACKSONVILLE, Fia.—75.0 
WSXT (C); WFGA-TV (N,A) 


JEFFERSON CITY-COLUMBIA, Mo.—86.0 
KRCG.-TV (A,C); KOMU-TV [A,N) 


JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.-BRISTOL, Va.—70.0 
W/JHL-TV (A,C); WCYB-TV (A,N) 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—92.0 
WARD-TVt (A,C); WJAC-TV (N) 


JOPLIN, Mo.-PITTSBURG, Kan.—81.0 
KODE-TV (A,C); KOAM-TV (A,N) 


JUNEAU, Alaska 
KINY-TV (C) 


KALAMAZOO, Mich.—94.0 
WKZO.TV {A,C) 
(See also Grand Rapids) 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—90.0 
KCMO.-TV (C); KMBC-TV (A); WDAF-TV (Ni 


KEARNEY, Neb.—74.0 
KHOL-TV (C) 
(Operates satellite KHPL-TV, Hayes Center, Neb.) 


KLAMATH FALLS, Ore.—68.0 
KOTI-TV (A,C,N) 
KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—70.0 
WATE-TV (N); WBIR-TV (C); WTVKT (A) 
LA CROSSE, Wis.—87.0 
WKB8T 1A,C,N) 
LAFAYETTE, La.—72.0 
KLFY-TV (C) 
(Includes community antennas in counties credited) 


LAKE CHARLES, La.—72.0 
KPLC-TV (A,N); KTAG-TVT (C) 


LANCASTER, Pa.—90.0 
WGAL.-TV (C,N) 


LANSING, Mich.—93.0 
WJIM-TV (C,A); WILX-TV IN) (Onondaga) 


LAREDO, Tex.—64.0 
KGNS-TV (A,C,N) 


LA SALLE, Ill. (See Peoria, Ill.) 


LAS VEGAS-HENDERSON, Nev.—77.0 
KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A); KLRJ-TV (N) 
LAWTON, Okla.—83.0 
KSWO.TV (A) 
LEBANON, Pa.—79.0 
WLYH-TVt (A) 
LEXINGTON, Ky.—44.0 
WLEX-TV (A,C,N); WKYTT (Cl 
LIMA, Ohio—81.0 
WIMA-TV¢ (A,C,N) 
LINCOLN, Nebr.—84.0 
KOLN-TV {A,C) 
LITTLE ROCK-PINE BLUFF, Ark.—73.0 
KARK-TV (N); KTHV (C); KATV (A) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—91.0 
KABC-TV (A); KCOP; KHJ-TV; KNXT (C); 
KRCA (NI; KTLA; KTTV 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—82.0 
WAVE.-TV (A,N); WHAS-TV (C) 


LUBBOCK, Tex.—78.0 
KCBD-TV (A,N); KDUB-TV (C) 

LUFKIN, Tex.—73.0 
KTRE-TV (N,C,A) 

LYNCHBURG, Va.—81.0 
WLVA-TV (A) 

MACON, Ga.—73.0 
WMAZ.TV {A,C,N) 

MADISON, Wis.—90.0 
WISC-TV (C); WKOW-TVT (A); WMTVT IN) 

MANCHESTER, N.H.—94.0 
WMuUR.-TV (A) 

MARINETTE, Wis. (See Green Bay) 

MARQUETTE, Mich.—85.0 
WLUC.TV (C,N,A) 

MASON CITY, lowa—88.0 
KGLO.TV (C) 

MAYAGUEZ, P.R. 
WORA.TV (C,A) 

MEDFORD, Ore.—78.0 
KBES-TV (A,C,N) 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—76.0 
WHBQ.TV (A); WMCT (N); WREC-TV (C) 


TV Homes 


306,600 


127,100 


154,100 


565,800 


10,700 
152,300 


tt 


596,100 


611,100 


**102,800 


20,700 


229,800 
159,200 


117,600 


99,900 


87,500 
+17,000 


515,900 


425,100 


10,200 


37,000 


49,200 


58,600 


744,000 


747,900 


187,500 


232,000 


2,734,700 


459,600 
106,900 
52,600 
154,400 
110,100 
232,000 
$105,500 
573,500 
63,900 
161,200 
tt 
45,000 


488,300 
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SUNSHINE 
COVERS 
SOUTH FLORIDA 
BETTER THAN 

WIV)! 


WTVJ—among all media—deliv- 
ers South Florida’s largest daily 
circulation! Only WTVJ will give 
your schedule complete coverage 
of the South Florida market. 
Obtain the facts of WTVJ’s ex- 
clusive, total coverage of South 
Florida from your Peters, Griffin, 
Woodward Colonel. 














SUMMERTIME IS 
BETTER VIEWING TIME 
IN SOUTH FLORIDA 


Summer- Winter 
Sets-/n-Use Comparison 


9:00 A.M.—MIDNIGHT 
MON. THRU FRI. 


ARB ARB 
FEB. - MAR. 1960 AUGUST 1959 


26.2 29.6 








REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. 











Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 





MERIDIAN, Miss.—65.0 103,900 


WTOK-TV (A,C,N) 
MIAMI, Fla.—85.0 515,400 


WCKT (N); WPST-TV (A); WTVJ (C) 
(Includes 66,800 tourist—only sets in counties 
currently credited) 


MIDLAND-ODESSA, Tex.—73.0 86,500 
KMID-TV (A,N); KOSA-TV (C) 





MILWAUKEE, Wis.—94.0 601,400 A 
OOK WISN-TV (A); WITI-TV (C); WTMJ-TV (N); WXIXT tt 
L MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, Minn.—90.0 743,600 
AT THE KMSP-TV; KSTP-TV (NJ; WCCO.-TV (C); WTCN.-TV (A) 
STARS MINOT, N.D.—66.0 *43,100 
And See Where KXMC-TV (A,C); KMOT-TV (A,N) 
KMSO-TV Stands : MISSOULA, Mont.—71.0 50,200 
MISSOULA—definitely “ KMSO.TV 1A,C,) 
“Preferr ity’’ as market 
prospers and Bank Debits MOBILE, Ala.—78.0 228,400 
reach +9%, (highest of all WAIA.TV (N,A); WKRG-TV (C) 
Montana cities). 
12 STARS out of past 17 : MONAHANS, Tex. tt 
Months— indicating one full ? KVKM.TV (A 
> year of “better than aver- 
age” business performance MONROE, La.-EL DORADO, Ark.—74.0 140,000 
—the place to advertise. KNOE-TV (A,C); KTVE (A,N) 
MISSOULA—leads all other e * 
Montana cities in F MONTGOMERY, Ala.—70.0 154,500 e e Vv i Ss | re) n 
Spot-Preferred Cities’ WCOV-TV# (C); WSFA-TV (N,A) $56,000 


aa ORLANDO-DAYTONA BEACH 


over 1959). MUNCIE, Ind.—68.0 31,600 
KMSO-TV’S WESTERN MON- ae ps ide —_ 
TANA oy ong & ls “greatly “ & 
extended” by 1 lommunity : | 
Boosters. Coverage includes NASHVILLE, Tenn.—75.0 346,800 | 
Missoula, Butte, Anaconda, | WILAC-TV (C); WSIX-TV (A); WSM-TV {N) 
Lod Hamilton, and | 
Kalispell, eal . NEW BRITAIN-HARTFORD, Conn.—94.0 639,100 
CBS***NBC***ABC ‘ WTIC-TV (Cl; WNBCT (N); WHCTT $295,800 
NEW HAVEN, Conn.—92.0 860,900 
58,475 TV HOMES WNHC.TV iA) 
; NEW ORLEANS, Lc.—82.0 386,300 | 
| WDSU.TV {A,N); WVUE (Al; WWL-TV (C) 
| NEW YORK, N.Y.—93.0 4,961,300 | 
MONTANA | WABC-TV (A); WNEW-TV; WNTA.-TV; WCBS-TV (C); NBC 
‘ .* WOR-TV; WPIX; WRCA-TV IN) 
| NORFOLK, Va.—87.0 342,400 | 
ST AT BIENEEe eos eT WAVY (A); WTAR-TV (C); WVEC-TV (A) 
oie ceca | NORTH PLATTE, Neb.—70.0 20,700 | 
IN V 











KNOP.TV (N) 
iidhiieic Nieves ahi — REACHES MORE, SELL MORE! 
a : CALL AVERY-KNODEL 
ODESSA-MIDLAND, Tex.—73.0 86,500 | 
KOSA-TV (C); KMID-TV (A,N) 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—84.0 335,400 | 
KWTV (C); WKY-TV (N); KOCO.-TV IA) (Enid) | 
OMAHA, Neb.—92.0 337,300 
KMTV (N); WOW-TV (C); KETV (A) 
ORLANDO-DAYTONA, Fla.—74.0 221,700 | 


WDBO.TV (C); WLOF-TV (A); WESH-TV (N) 








That’s the only music this trio makes. They repre- 
sent the kind of on-camera selling which is welcomed 


a and looked forward to, in every TV home in the 
fy UslC f hu Nashville market. 
1! ON THE DRUMS — “Mr. Television” himself, Jud Collins. 
‘Kins i i 0) ON BASS — Dave Overton — Master of the ad lib. 
AT THE PIANO — Boyce Hawkins — He kills the kids and 
‘K | Grown-ups too! 


Strong local personalities are 
just one side of the WSM-TV 


wn iS ( Ss Aaa a tg For the full 


concert, ask Hi Bramham or 
any Petry man. 


WSM-TV 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Represented by Petry 





OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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s—% Penetration 


OTTUMWA, lowa—86.0 


PADUCAH, Ky.—79.0 


PANAMA CITY, Fla.—73.0 


P A 
A Ni 


PARKERSBURG, W.Va.—58.0 
A,C,N 


PENSACOLA, Fia.—78.0 


PEORIA, ill.—78.0 
VF (N); WMBD-TVF (C); WTVHTF (A) 


erates WEEQ-TV, La Salle, ill.) 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—93.0 
WFIL-TV (A); WRCV-TV (N) 
PHOENIX-MESA, Ariz.—84.0 
KPHO-TV; KTVK (A); KVAR (N) 


PINE BLUFF-LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—73.0 
A); KARK-TV (N); KTHV (C) 


PITTSBURG, Kan.-JOPLIN, Mo.—81.0 
A,N); KODE-TV (A,C) 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—93.0 
WIIC (N); WTAE (A) 


PLATTSBURG, N.Y.—87.0 


t 


POLAND SPRING, Me.—92.0 


A,C) (Mt. Washington, N.H.) 


PONCE, P.R. 


VW RIK ¥ a 


PORTLAND, Me.—92.0 
N); WGAN.TY (C 












NOW!.. 


NUMBER ONE 


CITY IN ILLINOIS 
(Outside Chicago) 


R-E-M-A-R-K-A-B-L-E 
ROCKFORD 


of 
WREX-TV LAND 


MAR. AND NIELSEN 
| lO 
WREX-TV HAS... 
© 49 OF THE TOP 50 
NIGHTTIME SHOWS 
° ALL 20 OF THE TOP 20 
DAYTIME SHOWS 










ARB 


6] WREX TV 
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TV Homes 


137,200 


189,900 


22,400 


725,400 


199,100 


**+169,100 


1,912,600 


204,500 


232,000 


152,300 


1,267,600 


121,500 


313,900 


tt 


212,700 






APR. 
1960 








Market & Stations—% Penetration 


TV Homes 


PORTLAND, Ore.—85.0 463,000 
KGW-TV (N); KOIN-TV (C); KPTV (Al; KHTVT ttt 

PRESQUE ISLE, Me.—82.0 19,700 
WAGM.TV {A,C,N) 

PROVIDENCE, R.1.—94.0 797,000 
WJAR-TV (A,N); WPRO-TV (C) 

PUEBLO-COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.—79.0 91,800 
KCSJ-TV (N); KKTV (C); KRDO-TV (A) 

QUINCY, Ill.—HANNIBAL, Mo.—91.0 193,200 
WGEM.TY {A,N); KHQA-TV (C,A! 

RALEIGH-DURHAM, N.C.—76.0 276,300 
WRAL-TV (N); WTVD (A.C) 

RAPID CITY, $.D.—56.0 **35,200 
KOTA.-TV (A,C); KRSD-TV (N) 
(KOTA-TV operates satellite KDUH-TV, 
Hay Springs, Nebr. KRSD-TV operates 
satellite KDSJ-TV, Lead, S.D.) 

REDDING, Cal.—78.0 60,500 
KVIP-TV (A,N) 

RENO, Nev.—84.0 39,800 
KOLO.-TV (A,C,N) 

RICHMOND, Va.—84.0 275,400 
WRVA-TV (A); WTVR (C); 
WXEX-TV (N) (Petersburg, Va.) 

RIVERTON, Wyo.—52.0 8,200 
KWRB.-TY !C,N,A} 

ROANOKE, Va.—81.0 298,700 
WDBJ-TV (Ci; WSLS-TV ‘A,N 

ROCHESTER, Minn.—89.0 92,000 
KROC.-TV (N 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.—92.0 321,100 
WROC.TV 'A,N); WHEC-TV (A,C}; WVET-TV {A,C) 

ROCKFORD, Ii!l.—92.0 202,100 
WREX-TV (A,C); WTVOT IN +100,500 

ROCK ISLAND, Ill.-DAVENPORT, lowa—93.0 349,600 
WHEBF.-TY (A,C); WOC-TV (N 

ROSWELL, N.M.—72.0 56,400 
KSWS.-TV (A,C,N 

SACRAMENTO-STOCKTON, Cal.—87.0 388,400 
KXTV (C); KCRA-TV (N); KOVR-TV (A); KVUE-TVT tt 

SAGINAW-BAY CITY-FLINT, Mich.—92.0 306,000 
WKNKX.-TVF (A,C); WNEM.TV (A,N 767,400 

ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—89.0 203,900 
KFEQ-TV (C,A) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—93.0 851,500 
KSD-TV (N); KTVI (A); KMOX-TV (C); KPLR-TV 

ST. PETERSBURG-TAMPA, Fia.—81.0 328,300 
WSUN.-TVT (A); WFLA-TV (N); WTVT (C) +197,100 

SALINAS-MONTEREY, Cal.—86.0 197,200 
KSBW.-TV (A,C,N) 
(Includes circulation of optional satellite, KSBY-TV 
San Luis Obispo) 

SALISBURY, Md.—55.0 134,700 
WBOC.TVF (A,C) 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—88.0 250,600 
KSL-TV (C); KCPX (N,A); KUTV (A); 
KLOR-TV (Provo, Utah) 

SAN ANGELO, Tex.—77.0 28,900 
KCTV (A,C,N) 

SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—82.0 313,900 
KCOR-TVt; KENS-TV (C); KONO (A); WOAI-TV (N) tt 

SAN DIEGO, Cal.—95.0 *299,400 
KFMB-TV (C); KFSD-TV (N); XETV (A) 

SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND, Cal.—90.0 1,323,300 
KGO.TV (A); KPIX (C); KRON-TV (N); KTVU 

SAN JOSE, Cal.—86.0 242,000 
KNTV (A,C,N) 

SAN JUAN, P.R. tt 
WAPA.TV [A,N); WKAQ-TV (C) 

SAN LUIS OBISPO, Cal. (See Salinas-Monterey) 
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TV 
MARKET 
STUDIES 
TO 
ORDER 


A NEW MARKET SERVICE 


TELEVISION MAGAZINE and 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Market Statistics have pooled 
resources to offer you a new 
television research service: 


Number of TV Homes 
Number of Households 
Population 


We can provide an IBM listing of the 
cumulated (unduplicated) 

counties for any given schedule 

of TV stations (numbering 

over 20), plus the full range of 
market characteristics available 
from the Market Statistics library 
of data published in the 

Sales Management 

“Survey of Buying Power.” 


® INCOME DISTRIBUTION: Number of 
low, middle 

or high income 

households. 


@ RETAIL SALES: Volume of retailing 
broken down by 
food store sales, 
drug store sales, or 
other components 
desired. 


KEY MARKETING 
Degree of ur- 
banization, de- 
gree of resort ac- 
tivity, ete. 


@ MANY OTHER 
CHARACTERISTICS: 


For details write or call Marvin Melnikoff, 
director of research, 


TELEVISION 
MAGAZINE 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 
SANTA BARBARA, Cal.—85.0 71,100 
KEY-T (A,C,N) 
SAVANNAH, Ga.—73.0 108,300 
WSAV-TV (IN); WTOC-TV [A,C) 
SCHENECTADY-ALBANY-TROY, N.Y.—92.0 **463,900 
WRGB (N); W-TEN (C); WAST {A} 
(W-TEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 
SCRANTON-WILKES-BARRE, Pa.—81.0 7253,100 


WDAUT (C); WBRE-TVT (N); 
WNEP-TVTF [A) (Includes community antennas in counties 
not credited) 


SEATTLE-TACOMA, Wash.—90.0 552,300 
KING-TV (NI; KOMO.TV (A); KTNT-TV (C); 
KTVW; KIRO-TV {C) 

SEDALIA, Mo.—87.0 26,500 
KMOS.TV (A) 

SHREVEPORT, La.—79.0 254,800 
KSLA {A,C); KTBS-TV (A,N) 

SIOUX CITY, lowa—89.0 204,500 
KTIV (A,N); KVTV (A,C) 

SIOUX FALLS, $.D.—76.0 **224,500 
KELO-TV (C,N,A) (Operates boosters KDLO-TV, 
Florence, S.D. and KPLO-TV, Reliance, S.D.) 

SOUTH BEND-ELKHART, Ind.—74.0 +155,200 
WNDU.-TVt (N); WSBT-TVt (Cl; WSJV-TVT (A) 

SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
(See Asheville, N.C., Greenville-Spartanburg, S.C.) 

SPOKANE, Wash.—78.0 249,300 
KHG.-TV (N); KREM-TV (A); KXLY-TV (C) 

SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—67.0 **+127,000 
WICST (N) 
(Operates satellite WCHU, Champaign, lil.) 

SPRINGFIELD-HOLYOKE, Mass.—80.0 **+171,900 
WHYN.TVTF (A,C); WWLPT (N) 
(WWIP operates satellite WRLPT Greenfield, Mass.) 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—8&3.0 179,800 
KTTS-TV (C); KYTV (A,N) 

STEUBENVILLE, Ohio—91.0 438,300 
WSTV-TV (A,C) 

SUPERIOR, Wis.-DULUTH, Minn.—83.0 171,700 
WDSM.TV (N,A); KDAL-TV (C) 

SWEETWATER, Tex.—83.0 66,000 
KPAR-TV (C) 

SYRACUSE, N.Y.—92.0 **457,900 
WHEN.TV {A,C); WSYR-TV (N,A) 
(WSYR-TV operates satellite WSYE-TV, Elmira, N.Y. 

TACOMA-SEATTLE, Wash.—90.0 552,300 
KTNT-TV (C); KTVW; KING-TV (N); 
KOMO.TV (A); KIRO-TV (C) 

TALLAHASSEE, Fia.-THOMASVILLE, Ga.—64.0 117,800 
WCTV (C,A) 

TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG, Fia.—81.0 328,300 
WFLA-TV (N); WTVT (C); WSUN-TVT (A) 197,100 

TEMPiE-WACO, Tex.—81.0 127,700 
KCEN-TV (N); KWTX-TV (A,C) 

TERRE HAUTE, Ind.—92.0 217,900 
WTHI-TV {A,C) 

TEXARKANA, Tex.—75.0 83,400 
KCMC.TV {A,C? 

THOMASVILLE, Ga.-TALLAHASSEE, Fila. 
(See Tallahassee) 

TOLEDO, Ohio—94.0 381,700 
WSPD-TV (A,N); WTOL-TV iC,N) 

TOPEKA, Kan.—81.0 115,600 
WIBW-TV (C,A,N) 

TRAVERSE CITY, Mich.—86.0 38,600 


WPBN-TV (N,A) 


Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Home 

TUCSON, Ariz.—82.0 103,300 
KGUN-TV (A); KOLD-TV (C); KVOA-TV (N) 

TULSA, Okla.—84.0 304,300 
KOTV (C); KVOO-TV (NI); KTUL-TV [A) 

TUPELO, Miss.—61.0 57,600 
WTWYV IN) 

TWIN FALLS, Ida.—73.0 26,800 
KLIX-TV (A,C,N) 

TYLER, Tex.—73.0 114,400 
KLTV (A,C,N) 

UTICA-ROME, N.Y.—94.0 140,400 
WKTV (A,C,N) 

VALLEY CITY, N.D.—75.0 169,500 
KXJB-TV (C) 
(See also Fargo, N.D.) 

WACO-TEMPLE, Tex.—81.0 127,700 
KWTX-TV (A,C); KCEN-TV (Nb 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—90.0 836,500 
WMAL-TV (A); WRC-TV (N); WTOP-TV (Ch; WTTG 

WASHINGTON-GREENVILLE, N.C.—77.0 193,500 

\AWITN (ND); WNCT [A,C) 

WATERBURY, Conn. tt 

BR WATR-TVF (A) 

WATERLOO-CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa—91.0 325,500 


KWWL-TV (N); KCRG-TV (A); WMT-TV (C) 


WAUSAU, Wis.—90.0 98,200 
WSAU-TV (A,C,N) 





WESLACO-HARLINGEN, Tex.—72.0 *75,100 
KRGV-TV (N,A); KGBT-TV {A,Cl 
WEST PALM BEACH, Fla.—79.0 77,300 
WEAT-TV (A); WPTV (N) 
WHEELING, W.Va.—89.0 351,000 
WTRF-TV {A,N) 
WICHITA-HUTCHINSON, Kan.—85.0 ***259,000 
KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N); KTVH (C) 
(KTVC, Ensign, Kan., satellite of KAKE-TV) 
WICHITA FALLS, Tex.—81.0 128,600 
KFDX-TV (A,N); KSYD-TV {C) 
WILKES-BARRE-SCRANTON, Pa.—81.0 +253,100 
WBRE-TVT (N); WNEP-TVft (Al; WDAU-TVT (C} 
(Includes community antennas in counties not credited) 
WILLISTON, N.D.—52.0 20,700 
KUMV-TV (N,A) 
WILMINGTON, N.C.—69.0 121,700 
WECT {A,N,C) 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C.—87.0 340,000 
WSJS-TV IN) 
WORCESTER, Mass. tt 
Wwokrt tN) 
YAKIMA, Wash.—68.0 +106,900 
KIMA-TVt (C,N); KNDO-TVfF (A? 
(Operates satellites KLEW-TV, Lewiston, lda., KBAS-TVT, 
Ephrata, Wash., KEPR-TVT, Pasco, Wash.) 
YORK, Pa.—60.0 139,500 
WSBA-TVT (A) 
YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—71.0 +144,700 
WFMJ-TVt; WKBN-TVf (C); WKST-TVT (A) 
(includes community antennas in county not credited) 
YUMA, Ariz.—77.0 26,000 
KIVA (C,N,Al 
ZANESVILLE, Ohio—87.0 24,000 
WHIZ-TVf {A,C,N) 
® Market's coverage area being re-evaluated. 
FU. H.F. 
TT Incompitete data. 
Ttt New station-coverage study not completed. 
* U. S. Coverage only. 
** Includes circulation of satellite (or booster). 
*** Does not include circulation of satellite. 
TV MARKETS 
Le PI So oooh. ie ons cee eeetseenecessenseseax 123 
I INN 5655 05.5 0 5.500310 9050 n NS SS ees ce RENewee 68 
Se I i iicin ss vcdvaseiessewsseeseceesesesoeen 59 
Ss Sar GRE AT INS 55 5s :o6 sie nen 4045n oenen 14 
SE Ti ING icine o wine eee yc 6 Oous ow eaenneine ee 264 
Commercial stations U. S. & possessions.............+eeeeee 517 
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We think so! DATELINE SHREVEPORT, 
a station-produced public-service 
program that focuses attention on 
local current events and happenings of 
interest in the area, has been 
commercial for two years! 


Following the Early Edition News, 
DATELINE SHREVEPORT is KSLA-TV's 
“feature page” complementing our 
regular news coverage with 

items of current interest to our viewers. 


This “commercial” public service 
program has gained the confidence 
and loyalty of viewers that is reflected 
in the ratings as well as the results 
advertisers tell us they get. 


DATELINE SHREVEPORT is just part of 
KSLA-TV's successful six years of 
continually building a better medium 
for a continuously growing 

audience. Harrington, Righter & 
Parsons, Inc., can fill you in on 

all the dynamic details . . . 
including ratings! 


channel 
shreveport, la. 


Represented nationally by: 
Harrington, Righter and Parsons, Ine. 
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WASHINGTON from page 51 





After the quiz scandals, Congress is not disposed to let the industry regulate itself 


endings. A sneeze by a legislator thun- 
ders up and down the long corridors of 
the FCC like a bolt of lightning. What- 
ever policymaking the Commission once 
practiced is now practiced only in the 
most limited sense. 

lransmitting the signals to the FCC 
intennae are such committees as the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
ind its Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight, and the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The judiciary com- 
mittees in both Houses supervise too, 
but much more loosely. 

Fortunately for broadcasting, this is an 
election year. Congress has been short 
of time and has been busy with more 
urgent matters. It has not been able to 
devote the attention to legislation that 
many of its members would like. 


87th Congress could be crucial 


In six months, however, the 87th Con- 
sress meets. It will be a new Congress 
und a new Administration. That Con- 
gress could be decisive to the future of 
broadcasting. The industry may well ex- 
pect specific remedial legislation of a 
more restrictive nature than at present 
or the complete reorganization of the 
idministrative agencies to free them 
from the “cocoon of bureaucracy.” 

Broadcasting consequently has been 
given a six- to nine-month period of 
erace. In that time, if it converts the 
present unattractive Washington image 
of radio and TV to one that looks much 
better, it can expect better treatment. 
Che task will be difficult. 

Congress at the moment is not dis- 
posed to let the industry regulate it- 
elf. The quiz scandals may be gone, but 
they will be a long, long time unforgot- 
ten. The networks were able to convince 
Washington that they were unaware of 
the duplicity manifest in the quiz 
frauds. Nevertheless, many in Congress 
ire firmly convinced that they were 
srossly negligent and because of it, 
should not be allowed to regulate them- 


[his Congressional attitude has been 
made abundantly clear in the “Com- 
plaints and Compliance” appropriation 
requested by the FCC and bitterly op- 
posed by the industry. Here then is one 
of the most potentially dangerous ac- 
tions by Congress that broadcasting has 
ver faced. While few would deny the 
oundness of some “promise and _ per- 
formance”’ standard for stations, whereby 
they are held responsible to the Com- 
mission for not living up to their orig- 
inal program plans, even in this area it 
has been extremely difficult to come up 
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with a set of standards which would not 
border on censorship. In “Complaints 
and Compliance,” however well-inten- 
tioned the present FCC is, the door is 
wide open to censorship, as clearly indi- 
cated in the previous statements in this 
article by Congressman Moss and others. 

To quote Congressman Oren Harris: 
“In view of this past experience [refer- 
ring to the large number of stations still 
not signatory to the NAB Code], I do 
not subscribe to the continued conten- 
tion of the industry, ‘Let us not do any- 
thing to correct some of these specific 
things that we know are not in the pub- 
lic interest because it would mean that 
the government is trying to get into 
programming’.”’ 

Harris went on to add, “I think if the 
industry would recognize the facts of 
life here, and come forward on these 
things and cooperate with us to prohibit 
the things that we know are not in the 
public interest and meet them head on, 
you and the public, in my humble 
judgment, would be better off.” 

The Congressional position on self- 
regulation was reinforced by the At- 
torney-General’s report on deceptive 
practices in the broadcast media. The 
report stated, “That duty cannot be 
transferred to the industry or exercised 
on the theory that industry self-regula- 
tion is, by itself, adequate. Rather, the 
vigorous and intelligent exercise of 
statutory functions would seem to af- 
ford the strongest incentive toward in- 
dustry self-regulation.” 


Witnesses berate TV violence 

The cause of self-regulation was not 
helped by the cacophony of dissatisfac- 
tion set off by public witnesses, allegedly 
representing millions of people, paraded 
before the FCC in its hearings on 
programming. With virtual unanimity, 
these churchmen, parents and educators 
condemned the diet of “murder, may- 
hem and mediocrity” that they saw as 
typical of TV. They made a vivid im- 
pression on men who were also deluged 
with mail from their constituents which 
continually struck the same note. 

Complicating matters was the relative 
slowdown in administrative work of the 
FCC. “There is more due process in 
these agencies than in the courts,” says 
one of their critics. FCC Commissioner 
Rosel Hyde remarks of this administra- 
tive nightmare (one year to get a license 
for a radio station), “It now takes 
longer to set up the preliminaries for a 
hearing than it did for the old Federal 
Radio Commission to hold the entire 
hearing.” 
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While much of this condition can be 
attributed to past FCC inertia, Congress 
is not entirely guiltless. It has produced 
spectacles in which Commissioners have 
been discredited. It is responsible for 
legislation which handcuffed the FCC: 
the McFarland bill of 1952, for example, 
prevented that body from delving into 
station transfers and inadvertently con- 
tributed to trafficking in licenses. Nu- 
merous studies have been made over the 
years of the administrative agencies. Lit- 
tle action has been taken to unravel the 
tangle. 

Fundamental to any Washington view- 
point obviously is the trusteeship of the 
licensee. To the FCC, this trusteeship is 
one thing; to Congress, it is another. 
The regulatory body well understands 
that it is entertainment that carries 
public service on its back in today’s TV 
world, 


Public service deemed primary 

Since Congressmen are public serv- 
ants, many see public service as virtually 
the exclusive function of TV. In con- 
tradiction to the public attitude, many 
view entertainment as a necessary evil, 
rather than as the prime interest of the 
medium. The nation’s legislators see 1'V 
and radio as more devoted to “soap and 
soap operas” than public service. 

Some Washington legislators make 
impossible demands, demands which in- 
dicate their lack of contact with the 
realities of TV’s economic existence and 
the inherent dangers of censorship. 
Pennsylvania’s Senator Hugh Scott, for 
example, suggests that when a_ public 
service show is scheduled in prime time, 
it not be scheduled against any of the 
more popular shows. Some Senators be- 
lieve they should be given weekly half- 
hour shows in prime-time periods. There 
has also been a suggestion from Senator 
Magnuson that his Committee help 
write criteria for public service. 

It must be remembered that indi- 
vidual Congressmen and Senators also 
represent interests in their states and 
communities. Many of their demands 
are not unrelated to these interests. 
Western Senators on the Commerce 
Committees couldn’t care less about the 
legality of community antenna _boost- 
ers. 

The one issue which can send these 
important politicos into irrational, emo- 
tional frenzies is the possibility of unfair 
political broadcasting. While they con- 
tinually make headlines on the ineffec- 
tiveness and evils of the medium, tele- 
vision to them can win or lose elections. 
The slightest abuse, the most minuscule 

To page 82 
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In TV too... 
FILM does the‘impossible’! 





“I'VE GOT NEWS FOR YOU"’... 


‘Sure, I'm Ford's shaggy dog .. ..rated one of the brightest, 
even if | do say so myself. But, frankly, I'd get nowhere, if 
| weren't on film. And that, I’m told, goes for thousands of 
other TV commercials—animated and otherwise.’ 


Again, the dog is right. Film, and film alone, does 
three things for you: (1) gives animation—crisp, exciting; 
(2) provides the optical effects you've always required for 
high-polish commercials; (3) assures you the coverage and 
penetration market absorption requires. 


For more information, write Motion Picture Film Department 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


East Coast Division Midwest Division West Coast Division 
342 Madison Avenue 130 East Randolph Drive 6706 Santa Monica Blvd. 
New York 17, N.Y. Chicago 1, Ill. Hollywood 38, Calif. 





or W. J. German, Inc. Agents for the sale 
and distribution of Eastman Professional Motion Picture 
Films, Fort Lee, N.J., Chicago, Ill., Hollywood, Calif. 





ADVERTISER: Ford Motor Car Company 
AGENCY: J. Walter Thompson Company 
PRODUCER: Playhouse Pictures—Hollywood 








Year in and year out, KOIN-TV 
has never deviated from the prin- 
ciple of genuine service to its 
audience, its clients and its indus- 
try. Dedication to this principle 
has made KOIN-TV one of the 
nation’s truly influential advertis- 
live MuatexelloR 

Questionable advertising has 
been consistently refused. On the 
other hand, no pains or expense 
have been spared to bring our 
audience in and adjacent to Port- 
land, Oregon, the best in-enter- 
fainment and information. For ex- 
ample, many live KOIN-TV pro- 
grams are backgrounded by the 
Station's full-time staff orchestra 


Observance of these priiciples 
has earned for KOIN-TV the 
friendship and confidence of its 
Gudience...a factor which, com- 
bined with widest area coverage” 
and highest ratings, makes 
KOIN-TYV one of America's 
Soundest advertising buys. 


KOIN-||v 


PORTLAND CHANNEL 6 





of the Nation's Great INFLUENCE Stations 
ented Nationally by CBS-TV Spot Sales 


7 of every 10 homes in Portland and 32 sur- 
ounding Oregon and Washington counties. 
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advantage given to an opponent, drives 
them wild. It is an area pregnant with 
destruction for station licensees. An- 
other of their prime concerns is educa- 
tional TV. ‘There is every likelihood that 
if the Democrats win this fall, a bill will 
be passed to make government monies 
available to educational TV. 

As should be expected, there is a 
great rivalry between supervisory com- 
mittees in the House and Senate. The 
House Committee on Commerce has, of 
course, distinguished itself by its role in 
the quiz and payola situations. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce is cur- 
rently languishing in the shade, though 
it has done important work in the past. 

Committee Chairman Harris is now a 
national figure. Though his critics call 
him a small-town politician, Harris has 
become a very important man on the 


Hill. 


Harris wants legislative action 


Harris is a moderate. He does, how- 
ever, believe that there should be legis- 
lation which is specific in its prohibition 
of certain practices. He does not wish 
to leave these matters to the discretion 
of the various Federal Communications 
Commissioners. 

His opposite number in the Senate, 
Democrat Warren Magnuson, would be 
less than human if he did not quietly 
resent the success of Harris. In his re- 
proaches to the FCC he has indicated as 
much, as have other members of his 
Committee. “Why didn’t you do some- 
thing about payola?” Magnuson has re- 
peatedly asked. “We told you about it 
in 1958.” 

While Magnuson has a great deal of 
respect because of the power of his po- 
sition, there are some who do not con- 
sider him a forceful personality, though 
he is said to be well-advised. On the 
same Committee and also chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Communications, 
55-year-old Rhode Island Democratic 
Senator John O. Pastore has a great 
deal of influence and, probably more 
than anyone else, has put a tremendous 
drive behind his Committee to get 
things done. 

The center of the target, the FCC is 
now a group with the taste of ashes in 
its mouth, due, no doubt, to an exist- 
ence which resembles life in a gigantic 
pressure cooker. Wherever it turns, 
whenever it moves, the squeeze is on— 
from the industry, from Congressional 
committees, from individual Congress- 
men, from, lawyers and lobbyists. So 
often, no matter what the FCC does, it 
does it wrong. 

In many circles the group has been 
thoroughly discredited. Not only did 
former FCC Chairman John Doerfer re- 
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sign under fire, but another resignee, 
former FCC Commissioner Richard A. 
Mack, is still under indictment. 

It may be irrational, but in and about 
the FCC halls there is an understand- 
able sense of bitterness at the broadcast- 
ing industry. There is a feeling that the 
broadcasters have let them down. “Yes, 
they locked the barn doors,” says Com- 
missioner Rosel Hyde, “after the horse 
was stolen.”” He adds, “The thing that’s 
missing in the broadcast industry is a 
sense of responsibility. They say they 
didn’t know about it [referring to the 
quiz frauds]. Why didn’t they know 
about it? Why weren’t they taking an 
interest?” 

The FCC’s new leader, Frederick W. 
Ford, is a man on the move. A member 
of the Commission from 1947 to 1953, 
he has served in the Hearing and Re- 
view Sections, Special Legal and Tech- 
nical Group and in the General Coun- 
sel’s office. In 1950 he was appointed a 
trial attorney and, a year later, was 
named the first chief of the Hearing 
Division of the Broadcast Bureau under 
the Commission’s reorganization. He has 
been FCC liaison with the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, served as al- 
ternate Commission member of the in- 
teragency Telecommunications Advisory 
Board, as FCC alternate Defense Com- 
missioner, and as a member of the 
Commission’s Telephone and Telegraph 
Committees. 

Commissioner Ford left the FCC to 
join the Department of Justice in 1953 
as First Assistant in the Office of the 
Legal Counsel, as Acting Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of that office 
and as Assistant Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral. 


Ford’s ideas differ from Doerfer’s 


The FCC’s new chairman is different 
from Doerfer, not only in temperament 
but in his approach to regulation, spe- 
cifically in such areas as touch on pro- 
gramming. 

Ford has already won the approval of 
many of the FCC’s critics on the Hill. 
The very act of doing something is ap- 
plauded. “I don’t know where they’re 
going,” remarks one of the FCC's cen- 
surers, “but they’re moving substantially, 
and that’s good.” 

Ford is taking pains not to make the 
same mistakes as Doerfer. He has already 
shown himself extremely circumspect in 
relations with the industry, and no 
longer lunches with industry spokesmen. 
It is also reported that he is against the 
FCC attending a National Association 
of Broadcasters Convention in the fu- 
ture. The recent conclave in Chicago 
caused the FCC embarrassment. 

The personality of Ford is not easy to 

To page 85 
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S GURGLE 
VA UINTINTELR i Station which consistently wins New York’s 


largest audiences consistently wins New York television’s most significant honors. 

For the third consecutive year, the Special Station Achievement Award of the Academy 
of Television Arts and Sciences went to WCBS-TV for “consistently high quality programs in 
public affairs, news, religion, education and the arts’? And this year, two additional “Emmys” 
were awarded local WCBS-TV programs: “The American Musical Theatre” (outstanding 
children’s or teen-age program) and “The Late News” (outstanding news program). 

Year after year, CBS Owned WCBS-T Vis first with local programming that combines worth- 
while purpose with the highest professional standards in all television. In terms of both audiences 


and accolades, it’s a winning combination. Channel 2 in New York, WES Oy 


























KPHO-TV 


TOT ARMAS 
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PHOENIX 
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KPHO-TV, Phoenix, Arizona — America’s Leading Independent — 
begins its second decade by proudly announcing the 
completion of its $400,000 improvement program. 


Operating on low band Channel 5, KPHO-TV — first in Arizona 
since 1949 — now serves the state with maximum power, 
100,000 watts, authorized by the F.C.C. 


The brand-new facilities include the most modern and 
up-to-date RCA Victor TT/25/CL Transmitter and 
self-supporting IDECO tower with the latest RCA 

6-Bay Antenna, 1770 feet above sea level — the tallest 
of its kind in Central Arizona. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
A MEREDITH STATION 


BY THE KATZ AGENCY 





KPHO-TV CHANNEL 5 « Phcenix, Arizona « Affiliated with Better Homes & Gardens Magazine 


Richard B. Rawls, Vice President & General Manager « Howard Stalnaker, Station Manager 
Bob Martin, Program Director » George McClanathan, Director of Engineering 
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fathom. In some ways this pleasant-faced 
man can be extremely enigmatic. Under 
questioning by the various Congressional 
committees, he has not been easily pro- 
voked. Yet he can also be very stubborn. 
He does, however, have a wealth of ex- 
perience in broadcasting matters and a 
thorough legal background. 

The other FCC Commissioners are a 
diverse group. Predominantly they are 
civil servants whose lives have been spent 
in and about the administrative agencies 
of the government. One was an account- 
ant; two, engineers; and one, an at- 
torney. 

T. A. Craven has some experience in 
broadcasting but on a technical level. 
Robert Bartiey, a nephew of Sam Ray- 
burn, spent several years in the adminis- 
trative side of radio with the Yankee 
network. Two of them, Craven and 
Hyde, will be up for retirement at the 
end of their present terms. 


Hard to predict how they'll vote 

On many issues, they resemble a jazz 
band improvising. Each man plays the 
tune differently. Trying to discover how 
they will vote can therefore be no more 
than a guessing game. One thing is 
certain—no matter what their views on 
regulation were in former years, events 
of the past year have pushed them into 
taking action in areas where they for- 
merly feared to tread. For example, sev- 
eral Commissioners who assented to 
plugola rule 317 would not have voted 
for it in other times. 

They do not ballot on party lines. At 
present, three are Democrats (Craven, 
John Storrs Cross and Robert T. Bartley) 
and three Republicans (Ford, Hyde and 
Robert E. Lee); one Republican remains 
to be appointed. Yet Craven, a Demo- 
crat, is the great conservative, and Ford, 
a Republican, stands for more active 
regulation. 

The FCC is undoubtedly casting about 
for ways and means of restoring its pres- 
tige. It is almost in the same position 
as the very industry it is regulating, ex- 
cept that its situation may be even more 
difficult. Next year, the Senate Com- 
merce Committee will begin a “little 
Hoover Commission” study to see 
whether the administrative agencies can 
be made to function more expeditiously. 
There are proposals which would put 
the present FCC, as it is now constituted, 
out of business. 

One of the overriding FCC problems 
today is to answer the very vocal Con- 
gressional critics who complain about 
TV’s programming, since not one mem- 
ber of the FCC will state that he believes 
in the supervision of individual pro- 
grams. 

Yet the industry continues to regard 


the FCC’s declarations on program regu- 
lations with skepticism. It has good 
reason. In a speech made last year, FCC 
Commissioner Fred Ford stated, “In my 
opinion it is well settled—by judicial 
decision, by the history of agency inter- 
pretation and by Congressional consid- 
eration of the Radio Act and the Com- 
munications Act, and in view of certain 
other provisions of the Communications 
Act (notably sections 303[j] and 325 [b]) 
that the ‘public interest’ which we must 
consider in this context includes, as an 
important element, the past and pro- 
posed programming of the station in- 
volved.” 

“Are there not other ways to draw a 
crowd? Can this industry afford to take 
a chance on violence?” asked Chairman 
Ford in a more recent speech. “It is 
hard to believe in the terrific power of 
this media to sell merchandise and not 
believe it can also sell violence. For 
surely if it can sell one, it can sell an- 
other.” 

The FCC Chairman though has stated 
that it would be highly unfair for the 
Commission to “lie in ambush’ for 
broadcasters who violate the public in- 
terest. He has, however, put the industry 
on notice that this aspect of program 
content gives him cause for concern. In 
all likelihood, the FCC’s report on pro- 
gram content which will be released in 
the late summer or early fall, will re- 
state this concern with excessive vio- 
lence. 


Violence could be restricted by FCC 


Chairman Ford evidently hopes a 
word to the wise will be sufficient. But 
in the present mood of Congress, if con- 
cern continues to be shown, the FCC 
could conceivably try to make out a 
case in a hearing for restrictions on vio- 
lence in programming because it is not 
in the public interest. 

Of course the FCC has always had the 
power to levy the death penalty against 
a broadcaster by revoking his license. In 
effect, this is so drastic a sentence that 
it has never been meted out for pro- 
gramming “not in the public interest.” 
The FCC can also ask a station to cease 
and desist from certain practices. 

But by all indications, Congress will 
soon empower it with other disciplinary 
clubs—possibly the right of suspension 
and of fine. In the hotly contested “Com- 
plaints and Compliance” appropriation, 
licensees in trouble may find that they 
receive six-month or one-year conditional 
renewals, instead of for the full three- 
year period. 

Also in the works is a new system of 
licensee reports, the aim of which is to 
give irresponsible licensees the rope with 
which to hang themselves. Sponsored by 

To next page 
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ASHINGTON continued 


man Ford, who has the backing of 
othér Commissioners, the plan is 
tions to first investigate what in 
ay of public service is needed in 
respective communities and _ pro- 
accordingly. 
the FCC would then require some 
of narrative report, with the em- 
on “‘narrative” rather than a mere 
tation of program-type percentages, 
ng out in detail how well the sta- 
have fulfilled their pre-determined 
tives. In this way, performance 
| be weighed against promise. 
Chen there are also many other press- 
roadcasting problems facing the 
C. One of the most serious is alloca- 
The FCC and many in Congress 
that several of the problems now 
tringing the industry would not 
if there were a sufficient number of 
ys serving the country. 
ifortunately, this problem still seems 
away from permanent solution. 
tic surgery would be necessary and 
nature of that surgery has slowed a 
on on allocations. But a decision 
be forthcoming soon. “We backed 
FCC into a corner on allocations. 
|| have to act soon,” says one mem- 
the Senate Commerce Committee. 
temporary answer is to cut down 
xe between VHF stations to allow 


for a few more channels in major cities 
where they are needed. It is, however, 
only an unsatisfactory expedient, accord- 
ing to many in Washington. 

The Ultra-High Frequencies, it is 
Maintained, must be utilized in some 
manner. The FCC has just been given 
$2,000,000 by Congress for a two-year 
experiment with UHF in New York 
City. If UHF can be made to work satis- 
factorily in “the city of canyons,” it will 
work well anywhere in America. 

One problem is the UHF receiver. 
Funds must be spent to develop a better 
one. Commission Craven also feels that 
UHF stations in metropolitan centers 
may have to use multiple transmitters 
to send strong enough signals. 

The switch to UHF would be accom- 
plished in one of two ways. Chairman 
Ford has thrown his weight behind Con- 
gressional legislation to force manufac- 
turers to market an all-channel receiver. 
This would mean that between five and 
ten years from now all sets would be 
capable of receiving UHF. 

The legislation faces formidable bar- 
riers. The Electronic Industry Associa- 
tion already opposes the proposal. Such 
a receiver would be more expensive, 
though not greatly so on a mass-pro- 
duced basis. 

It might however, result in less blood- 





In Roanoke in ‘60 
the Selling Signal 
is Ss EVEN eon 


Roanoke is an ideal test market. 
Isolated from competing markets. 
Diversified industry. Self-contained 
economy. Large population. Many 
distribution outlets. 

Put Roanoke on your schedule, 
and don't fumble the ball when 
buying television. Specify WDBJ-TV 
. . . serving over 400,000 TV homes 
of Virginia, N. Carolina and W. Va. 
in counties having a population of 
nearly 2,000,000. 

Sell like sixty on seven. We'll help 
“ou to cross those sales goal lines, 


ASK YOUR PGW COLONEL 
FOR CURRENT AVAILABILITIES 


Woy TV 


Roanoke, Virginia 
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letting than Commissioner Lee’s propo- 
sal to go to an all-UHF system at a 
certain cut-off date. At first, stations 
would be forced to transmit their signals 
on both UHF and VHF frequencies. 
Other problems that have been before 
the Commission for some time and that 
are favorite whipping boys for some in 
Congress are the questions of network 
licensing and option time. In these areas, 
the Commission in the past has more or 
less gone along with the industry. It has 
recognized that option time is an impor- 
tant part of the structure of network 
operation and realistically has accepted 
the fact that networks have had to eper- 
ate as if they were licensed, since the 
stations they own are naturally licensed. 
But in the battle between these power- 
ful forces, the FCC could change its col- 
lective mind. The whole question could 
go to the courts. Option time will obvi- 
ously remain an issue for some time. 


Legislators don’t understand problems 

The steps taken by the broadcasting 
industry during the past year to show 
the nation’s legislators they are fully 
aware of their responsibilities and that 
they can “clean their own houses,” have 
received definite recognition. For the 
most part, Congress is impressed, though 
many feel much remains to be done. 

Those experienced in the ways of 
Washington suggest that a broader, more 
intensive and more comprehensive pro- 
gram of education be conceived and 
executed on the Hill. They believe that 
educated Representatives and Senators 
will be more likely to appreciate and 
sympathize with the real problems of 
the industry and its contradictions. ‘They 
also feel that some of the high-pressure 
public relations tactics of the past should 
be discarded. 

They see stations as the moving forces 
behind any such fostering of relations 
with legislators. In criticism of stations, 
friends of the industry in Washington 
declare that the outlets usually tend to 
be aware of their Congressmen only 
when they need them. Such relation- 
ships have little substance, according to 
these men. Instead more mature, more 
informative, more useful associations 
must be created. In the 1960s, the indus- 
try must learn to sink its roots deeper 
into the Washington garden. 

And Congress, with its own great re- 
sponsibilities to the nation, must take 
upon itself the sobering task of learning 
more about this powerful information 
medium. Too many Congressional state- 
ments show how basically unaware and 
uninformed the legislative body actually 
is about television, which can mean so 
very much to government—and to Con- 
gressional constituents. END 
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Stature is built on service. At WWJ-TYV, service in the people’s interest 
is paramount—from timely information features like those pictured 
here to the wholesome family comedy of ‘“The Honeymooners.” This 
broad gauge service philosophy has given WWJ-TV a local stature 
second to none—has created a viewing climate that is good for everyone: 
the audience, the community, the advertiser, too. 


Governor G. Mennen Williams—politically po- 
tent speech announcing that he would not seek a 


seventh term. 

“Danger Signals” —the research, education, and 
service activities of the Detroit Cancer Center. 
“Meet Your Next Governor”’—all five major 
party candidates on one hour-long program. 
‘Disturbed Children” —the remarkable work in 


child psychiatry being done by local doctors and | 


hospitals. 


Detroit, Channel 4 + NBC Television Network 


WWI-TV 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC, 
Associate AM-FM Station WWJ 
Owned and Operated by The Detroit News 
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Cone: “Advertisers should be charged according to the circulation of their programs.” 


might serve TV minorities just as well. 

Cone proposes that alternate week ad- 
vertisers who purchase 24 half-hours each 
season (two half-hours are subject to pre- 
emption) fill four half-hours with public 
service shows. Under such a plan, an hour 
and a half each night (every sixth 
show) of informational, educational 
and cultural programming would be 
scattered across the three networks. 

“I have an idea that this would be ac- 
ceptable to a good many advertisers if 
only the costs were made commensurate 
with the audience delivered. Actually, 
the only question I see here is whether 
the networks and stations would willingly 
decrease their take,” he remarks. 

This proposal was first made in the 
middle of February. So far only one net- 
work executive has replied; president 
James Aubrey of CBS has written him 
that he did not believe the idea was too 
practical. 

Fairfax Cone believes that television 
is, at present, the ultimate as an adver- 
tising tool when demonstration can be 
used. “We have seen it operate success- 
fully in a hundred different ways. Its im- 
pact on buyers is enormous. In my 
opinion, TV is more productive than any 
other method of advertising.” 

Such praise from Cone is praise in- 
deed. Primarily a copywriter though he 
started as an artist, the San Francisco- 
born executive was an associate of such 
legendary advertising figures as J. Sterl- 
ing Getchell and Albert Lasker. 


Special rates key to programming 


Cone maintains that the key to pro- 
gramming for special audiences is rates. 
“Advertisers should be charged accord- 
ing to the circulation of their programs. 
Now they pay as much for a show with 
a 15 rating as for one with a 30. TV is 
the only medium not bought on de- 
livered circulation. And you know this 
is going to change.” 

This serious-minded man can’t believe 
that advertisers alone are in a position to 
support TV programming of a more 
limited appeal. “I can’t believe that if 
the networks got behind this plan it 
wouldn’t be accepted. They’ve got to 
establish the rules. None of the adver- 
tisers can afford to put their companies 
at a competitive disadvantage.” 

Cone blames the very power of TV for 
causing so many advertising problems. 
“It’s the nature of the medium, the to- 
tality of the TV experience itself, that is 
responsible for so much difficulty. When 
you watch TV you can’t talk or read. 
Perhaps you can eat, but not com- 
fortably. 


“To the advertiser, this means,” he 
continues, “that every ad becomes a 
double truck. You can’t buy fractional 
pages or three-inch ads. Moreover, you 
have an audience that can’t flip a page; 
one whose interest cannot be easily 
divided and which usually pays full at- 
tention to what comes over the screen. 
Actually I’m not sure we couldn’t do 
better advertising without the constant 
hammering.” 

Cone believes that complaints about 
advertising fall into two groups, bad taste 
and conflicting claims. ‘““There is no con- 
fusion in my mind about advertising. I 
don’t think there can be any degrees of 
honesty; it’s either black or white, dis- 
honest or honest, and there are no grays. 
Dishonesty in advertising is a kind of 
thievery, rather than an ideological trans- 
gression. 

“Advertising is neither moral nor im- 
moral,” he says. “But being a representa- 
tion by individuals it is subject to all 
their character traits. It depends on their 
principles, their talents and their taste. 
And when it is bad, everyone is hurt be- 
cause its exposure can shatter one’s faith 
and create fears, and fears have a way of 
persisting. 

“I believe advertising should be wel- 
come in the American home,” Cone de- 
clares. ‘““The undeniable fact is that most 
people find most advertising useful if not 
vital to their everyday lives. This is not 
to espouse the bland proposition that 
America lives better because of adver- 
tising. It lives better because of the large 
number of products that are advertised, 
because it is the most economical means 
to inform our whole population about 
these things. Unfortunately advertising 
is sometimes used, just as the law is some- 
times used, by scalawags and scoundrels 
as well as by advertising men.” 

Cone is uncompromising about adver- 
tising he considers in bad taste. “Some of 
the advertising now on the air for de- 
odorants, laxatives, corn removers, ‘sick 
headache’ remedies, cold and sinus in- 
halants and girdles and brassieres needs 
to be thrown off the air and kept off the 
air. For if there is nothing more beauti- 
ful to the maker of a nose spray than a 
map of nasal passages, at least he mustn’t 
insist on showing it in parlor projection. 
And if a baggy, old girdle is all right in 
three inches in the back of a woman’s 
magazine, it is unspeakably unpleasant 
enlarged to twenty-three inches for 
mixed company in the living room. 
These things are matters of taste and 
when the taste is poor the fault is ours 
and there is no excuse for us.” 

Cone suggests that a little ingenuity 
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could convert much that is tasteless to 
advertising that is much more acceptable. 
“It depends on how you treat your sub- 
ject matter. We handle Raid, an insect 
spray, and Delsey toilet tissue. We be- 
lieve we have succeeded in maintaining 
good taste with commercials for both. 
Our Raid commercials could stress the 
grotesque, the fearful; instead we use 
animation and purposely lighten up our 
message, but sell the product just as well. 
In our commercial for Delsey there is no 
sound; a baby plays with the tissue.” 


Conflicting claims disturb Cone 


Conflicting claims are equally disturb- 
ing to Cone. “I cannot believe that four 
different gasolines can all give greater 
mileage unless I am told greater than 
what. I cannot believe that three dif- 
ferent scouring powders all remove stains 
that all other scouring powders leave un- 
touched. These things confuse me. And 
they must confuse other people. And 
they make advertising look wholly un- 
principled. And in their case, it is. 

“What I think we can do is holler for 
‘the law’ when we spot skulduggery. No 
responsible citizen hesitates to call the 
police when he sees a crime committed. 

“The ‘law’ in advertising,” as he sees 
it, “is the Federal Trade Commission for 
dishonest national advertising; the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau for dishonest local 
advertising; and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission—if any _ station 
ignores the citations or protestations of 
the other two. 

“We need the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion strong,” Cone declares. “We need it 
successful. Somebody has to get tough 
to get rid of objectionable advertising; 
and who could possibly do this better 
than the duly constituted bodies? The 
newspapers, magazines, radio and tele- 
vision could clean up advertising by the 
simple expedient of demanding proof of 
claims. Many leading newspapers and 
magazines already demand such proof, 
and all the other reputable publishers 
and all the broadcasters could too.” 

Cone finds the National Association of 
Broadcasters and their Code completely 
unacceptable for the clean-up he has in 
mind. “It is inoperative because it has 
no teeth in it,” he says. “The industry 
should set up an office to process claims; 
to see that none conflict with each other, 
and that the advertiser with the prior 
claim gets preferred position, if he can 
make it stick.” 

Incidentally Foote, Cone & Belding has 
been cited by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission along with Lever Brothers, one 
of its clients, for a Pepsodent commer- 

To next page 
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New coverage definitions 


for all television markets 


County by County 


TV Homes . 
‘Total Households 
Population . 


Updated as of September |, 1960 





and adjusted for the 
ARB 1960 Coverage Study 


Also the latest county figures 
on Retail Sales and 
Effective Buying Income 


Coming in ‘TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s 
Market Book 
Publication Date: September 15, 1960 


Note to station management: 
because the Market Book is 

the exclusive published 

source for this essential 

data, advertisers and agencies 
will be referring to this book 
for months to come. 


Make sure your station story 
is “there” when market decisions 
are being made. 
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CONE OF FC&B continued 


cial which it claims failed to prove its 
premise. Cone, however, maintains there 
was no intent to deceive and is hopeful 
he can get a reversal. 

Cone just doesn’t preach an ethical 
life; he lives it. His agency will not 
solicit an account unless it is invited. He 
has turned down accounts because he felt 
the people involved were not dedicated 
to superior performance. Foote, Cone & 
Belding has grown considerably through 
the development of accounts it already 
services. 

The kind of advertising the agency 
creates is reflective of its creative director; 
it is simple, orderly and functional. It is 
never cluttered, theatrical or splashy. 
Cone insists that the art of copywriting 
is knowing what you want to say and 
presenting it in a clean, clear, focused 
way. 

For a man who has become a pillar of 
the community (he is a trustee of the 
University of Chicago and of the city’s 
1960 fund-raising drive for its Commu- 
nity Fund, and the Red Cross) Cone was 
quite a rebel in his younger years. He 
ran away to sea and only parental pres- 
sure made him return. He refused to take 
military training at the University of 
California. He calls this latter behavior 
influenced by the “foolish notions of my 
generation.” 


Spends 90 days yearly on the road 

Cone headquarters in the Chicago 
office of Foote, Cone & Belding. He does 
however, spend 90 days each year on the 
road and in the agency’s offices in New 
York City (where he maintains an apart- 
ment) and on the West Coast. Cone su- 
pervises the creative work of all offices 
on such accounts as Armour, General 
Foods, Kimberly-Clark, Lever Brothers, 
Sunkist, Dole, Liebmann_ Breweries 
(Rheingold) S. C. Johnson and Zenith 
Radio. 

He carries his ethics over into his per- 
sonal relationships. While this strong- 
minded man is not gregarious, he likes 
people as individuals. In his dealings 
with agency personnel, he is at pains to 
consider their personal welfare. “I don’t 
like to play games with people, and I 
don’t like to see them hurt. I resent in- 
justices.” 

To Fairfax Cone, advertising is indeed 
a way of life. “In the deepest sense,” 
says Cone “advertising represents the 
character of the company that manu- 
factures the product. These days, tech- 
nology has been perfected so well you 
can’t really have any exclusives except 
perhaps for two or three months before 
your rivals discover the unique ele- 
ment in your product. Actually you're 
selling character. You can’t be too care: 
ful about that.” END 
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POLITICS from page 49 


look the fact that the general climate 
built during the off-campaign period is 
probably just as important as the elec- 
tion year performances.” 

This long-term ‘political effect of tele- 
vision is just one of many areas which 
researchers have yet to explore in detail. 
Another is the unexpected effects, on the 
viewer, of the different ways in which 
similar material may be presented. 

An analysis by sociologists Kurt and 
Gladys Lang of the different ways that 
the three networks covered the 1952 
Democratic convention does give some 
background. Setting up three monitor- 
ing groups to follow the proceedings on 
each of the three networks, the Langs 
recorded and compared the viewers’ run- 
ning comments. They found that each 
group was receiving an entirely different 
impression of the convention. 


Three different interpretations 

Network A (none was_ identified) 
stressed the “action” of the convention, 
relying on pictures of floor activity dur- 
ing the high points and filling the lulls 
with special features. Little interpreta- 
tion was supplied. 

Network B followed events through a 
commentator “watching the same screen 
as you are,” who repeatedly expressed 
his bewilderment, avoided lengthy com- 
mentary, and stressed the human interest 
angle. 

Network C covered the convention as 
a news service, attempting to identify 
the various political maneuvers and 
make sense of what was going on. 

These differing approaches, in the 
view of the Langs, indicated different 
interpretations by the networks of their 
audiences’ interests, and the result was 
that the monitors watching Network C 
“saw more and were better able to exer- 
cize rational judgments than the other 
monitoring groups.” 

The big problem facing broadcasters 
and political parties is that research 
attempting to evaluate television’s role 
in politics and electoral behavior could 
fit neatly on the head on a pin. And 
the handful of available findings fre- 
quently give a conflicting or incom- 
plete picture. We know, for example, 
according to surveys by Elmo Roper As- 
sociates, that during the 1956 conven- 
tions, a shade over 50 per cent of the 
respondents who followed the proceed- 
ings relied on television, compared to 23 
per cent who followed through news- 
papers and 13 per cent who relied on 
radio. But we do not know if television 
increased the viewers’ political knowl- 
edge significantly or affected their voting 
decisions. 

We also know from a recent Gallup 
Poll that “by a five to four vote, the 





public is in favor of having opposing Leod & Grove, thinks “television has 
nominees campaign completely by radio been one of the factors forcing potential 
and television, instead of whistle-stop- candidates for the presidency into the 
ping speeches, hand-shaking and other open because it puts the unavowed can- 
traditional methods of electioneering.” didate or one waiting to be drafted at 

But there is no proof, should such an a disadvantage.” 
unlikely situation come to pass, that Jewell further believes that TV “has 
viewers would watch with any more zeal forced political managers at conventions 
than they have in past campaigns. to be more aware of the impact of their 
Malcolm E. Jewell of the University actions on public opinion,” adding that 
of Kentucky, one of the political science “the open fight for the 1956 Democratic 
professors surveyed by Ketchum, Mac- vice presidential nomination might not 
To next page 
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How to Rope and Brand a Texas Tornado 


K-7 did it... made a live telecast of a rip-roaring tornado as it 
crossed the Texas Panhandle. 
This is a part of KVII-TV’s new twice-a-day weather service 
featuring Don Peeples, West Texas’ only registered TV 
meteorologist. In addition to new studio weather facilities, 
KVII-TV has installed a weather station with live camera atop 
Amarillo’s tallest building. “Eye-in-the-Sky” report on severe 
weather conditions! 
Another good reason K-7’s local viewers are loyal viewers. 


KVII-TV dad, 
CHANNEL 7 AMARILLO, TEXAS ~ 
Charlie Keys __ 








KROD-TV KOSA-TV 
EL PASO AMARILLO ODESSA-MIDLAND 


DELIVERS 3 OF THE NATION’S FASTEST-GROWING 
TV MARKETS 1950-1959* 
Rank in, Rank in 
Texas U. S. 
Odessa-Midland Ist 13th RIGG 
El Paso 2nd 14th 
Amarillo 8th 39th a AUGHN 


*Television, Feb. 1960 


3 QUALITY STATIONS JA NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
QUALITY MARKETS THE BOLLING COMPANY, INC. 


STATION 


KROD.-TV KVII-TV KOSA-TV 
SL PASO AMARILLO 0 


ESSA MIDLAND 


Jack C. Vaughn, Chairman of the Board 
Cecil L. Trigg, President 
George C. Collie, National Sales Mgr. 
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POLITICS continued 


have taken place but for television.” And 
another of the professors surveyed, Bos- 
ton University’s Hubert S. Gibbs, ven- 
tures that ‘‘probably Kennedy’s race for 
the vice presidency in the 1956 conven- 
tion started the Kennedy-for-President 
boom in 1960.” 

Still other professors in the survey 
group see television’s opening up of poli- 
tics in a different light. William Good- 
man, University of Tennessee, notices 
that “some students feel that inasmuch 
is they are so close to the candidates 
und are able to see their weaknesses, 
much of the prestige factor is removed. 
The great Presidents of the past with 


whom the student becomes acquainted 
only through reading seem to possess 
qualities of greatness which the very hu- 
man man who appears on the television 
screen lacks.” 

John G. Grumm of the University of 
Kansas goes along with Goodman that 
“often (TV’s close watch on politics) has 
made students cynical about it.’’ But in 
some cases, Grumm adds, this cynicism 
“has kindled a desire to reform, which 
I think is a healthy reaction.” 

When television first moved in on the 
political scene, merchants of gloom for- 
saw the rise of the personality cult in 
which charm, personality and _ looks 





WWTV AREA FOOD SALES 
ARE 16% HIGHER 


THAN HAWAII- ALASKA 
COMBINED? 





counties. 


NCS Ne. 3 shows that WWTV has 
daily cirevlation, both daytime and 
nighttime, in 36 Michigan counties. 


She: Felyer Hations 
WKZO-TV — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WKZG RADIO — KALAMAZOO-BATTLE CREEK 
WIJEF RADIO — GRAND RAPIDS 

WJEF-FM — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WWTV — CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 

MOLN-TV — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Folks in the WWTV Area—Cadillac and Northern 
Lower Michigan—spend 16% more for food than 
all consumers in the states of Hawaii and Alaska 
combined*! 

What’s more, most of these people watch WWTV 

. . and buy the brands advertised on WWTV. 
WWTV has NCS No. 3 circulation—daytime and 
nighttime — in 36 Northern Lower Michigan | 
NSI (November, 1959) for Cadillac- | 
Traverse City shows that WWTV delivers more 
homes than Station “B”’ in 344 of 352 competitive 
quarter hours surveyed, Sunday through Saturday. 

Add WWTV to your WKZO-TV (Kalamazoo- 
Grand Rapids) schedule and get all the rest of 
outstate Michigan worth having. Jf you want it 
all, give us a call! 


*Annual combined food sales for Alaska and Hawaii are 
$198.5 million compared to $231.9 million in WWTV area. 
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would determine the selection and elec- 
tion of candidates. Indeed, these critics 
still point as proof to a statement made 
in 1955 by then Republican National 
Committee Chairman Leonard Hall that 
“we must choose able and personable 
candidates who can sell themselves _be- 
cause TV has changed the course of 
campaigns.” 

For one thing, these critics seem to 
ignore Hall’s reference to “able” candi- 
dates. Secondly, the facts are that per- 
sonality, charm and the ability to sell 
one’s self were political assets way back 
when politicians rang doorbells and 
marched in torchlight parades. 

There is little evidence that any can- 
didate has made it strictly on the strength 
of his pleasing personality or TV appeal. 
To the contrary, even, a 1952 study by 
Miami University (Ohio) found that 
among all prospective Presidential can- 
didates Senator Estes Kefauver, a TV 
personality by virtue of his crime investi- 
gatons, rated second only to Eisenhower 
as having made a favorable impact over 
television, and ranked first among the 
Democratic possibilities. Yet, the study 
points out, “in spite of the television 
impressions and the television popular- 
ity, Kefauver lost the nomination to a 
candidate (Stevenson) relatively un- 
known to the video audience.” 


TV is a neutral instrument 


Furthermore, there are indications 
that if the past few years have seen the 
personality characteristics of candidates 
change slightly, television is scarcely re- 
sponsible. As the Brookings Institution 
analyzed it, “television as an instrument 
is neutral in the sense that if the public 
taste in candidates shifts, television can 
easily shift with it. It could bring, with 
equal clarity, a picture of a bombastic, 
ranting candidate, talking to his audi- 
ences in the home as if they were milling 
crowds of thousands. 

“Television follows as much as it sets 
the tastes of voters,” says the report. 
“And we can be sure that all those play- 
ing a part in the presentation of candi- 
dates to the public will use the flexible 
resources of television to present candi- 
dates in ways conformable to beliefs 
about those tastes.” 

While personality per se does not ap- 
pear to be an overriding factor in the 
selection and election of candidates, re- 
search does suggest several instances 
where the projection of certain traits 
over television has hurt or helped a 
nominee. 

A study by Cunningham & Walsh dur- 
ing the 1958 Rockefeller-Harriman gu- 
bernatorial race in New York found that 
“by watching television, voters were able 
to give sharply drawn distinct portraits 
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of either candidate. For Mr. Rockefeller, 
the results were overwhelmingly favor- 
able; for Mr. Harriman the results were 
more reserved.” The C & W study, how- 
ever, drew no specific cause-and-effect 
relationship between the TV impression 
and Rockefeller’s victory. 

Political analyst Samuel Lubell, who 
believes that TV’s influence on political 
behavior is most significant in off-year 
or local elections “when party loyalty 
isn’t as important,” also studied the 1958 
New York gubernatorial race, and re- 
ports that “people said they watched and 
voted because of what they saw—and in 
Harriman, they saw age, while Rocke- 
feller projected youth and vitality which 
impressed people.” 

On the Presidential level, the TV im- 
age of Eisenhower and Stevenson during 
the 1952 campaign was analyzed by 
Ithiel DeSola Pool, professor of political 
science at MIT. 

Pool reports that people he surveyed 
who watched Eisenhower on TV found 
him more “sensitive and withdrawn” 
than did those who had listened to Ei- 
senhower on radio. In Pool’s opinion 
these were “a curious pair of traits... , 
for they are not part of the normal im- 
age of Eisenhower. They are, in fact, 
traits more often applied to Stevenson.” 


Pool thus theorizes that Eisenhower’s 
advisers used TV specifically to create 
this precise impression. “The normal 
image of Eisenhower, at least in 1952, 
was that of the conquering hero home 
from the wars—the great general. He was 
far from unknown to the public, but what 
the public knew was for the most part 
a rather abstract figure of a savior and 
conqueror, gracious to his men as a hero 
should be, but hardly a human being 
with foibles. What TV did was to chip 
the graven stereotype. The man who 
showed up from overseas to appear on 
the screen was a less overawing character 
than the public had been led to expect.” 

Conversely, Pool points out, “the Stev- 
enson who came over on TV was a bit 
less appealing than the Stevenson who 
came through to the rest of the popu- 
lation.”” Radio was found to convey a 
very favorable image of Stevenson, “but 
TV viewers attributed to him traits of 
snobbishness and dominance.” 

According to Pool, the differing images 
projected by each candidate was at least 
partly attributable to the way in which 
his TV appearances were handled. “The 
shots showed Eisenhower walking, con- 
versing, interacting with other people. 
Relatively less was he a lecturing face. 
The Stevenson campaign, on the other 


hand, stressed the speech. It lacked the 
interpersonal touch (of) the Eisenhower 
‘Crusade.’ ”’ 

Since Eisenhower’s “Crusade” and 
Stevenson’s bout as a “lecturing face,” 
politicians and broadcasters alike have 
gained a considerable measure of sophis- 
tication, with more in the offing. Most 
noteworthy is the abandonment of the 
early naive conception of TV as a po- 
litical panacea, replaced by a growing 
realization that the medium’s prime 
function is not to swing votes, but to 
help build an interested electorate that 
is politically informed and enlightened. 

That TV can dispense political en- 
lightenment is illustrated by a story from 
former Republican National Committee 
Chairman Leonard Hall, who relates: 
“Maine was always a Republican state. 
People were born Republican, so they 
went to the polls and voted Republican. 
Then, suddenly, they voted for some 
Democrats up there—too many from my 
viewpoint. So one day I asked an old 
Maine man what happened up in his 
state. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘we can’t do any- 
thing with this television. Our children 
were brought up to think that Democrats 
had horns. Now they see them on tele- 
vision, and realize some of them don’t 
have horns a-tall.’” END 
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the only ones published which update television 
homes each month on a county-by-county basis. 


All TV Homes figures are VHF. Market totals 
preceded by a dagger (+) indicate UHF. 


TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s research department has 
defined each market according to the full cov- 
erage of the most powerful station in the market. 
In intermixed markets, the coverage is that of the 
powerful VHF outlet. 


In many areas, individual markets have been 
combined in a dual-market listing where there 
is almost complete duplication of their coverage 
and no substantial difference in TV homes reached. 
The decision to combine markets is based on ad- 
vertiser use and common marketing practice. 


logical theoretical cutoff on penetration. 


These figures cannot be compared with estimates 
of network circulation, which are unduplicated. 
If a county is reached by more than one market, 
its sets, population, etc., are credited to every 
market that reaches it, when there is positive 
evidence of viewing. 


“DI” indicates that data is incomplete. 


TV Homes estimates and market definition are 
compiled by TELEvisIoN MAGAZINE’s research de- 
partment. This exclusive data may not be repro- 
duced without permission. 
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COMMUNICATIONS BREAKTHROUGH 


A’ weeks ago, the Columbia Broadcasting System 

lecast an interview between Walter Lippmann and one 
of CBS’ chief correspondents, Howard K. Smith, on the 
significance of the presidency in its relationship to the his- 
tory and future of our country. It was an historic program, 
important to the entire industry. 

xcept for an occasional question, Mr. Lippmann had the 

) all to himself for one hour. He is not the most tele- 
renic personality to hit the television screen. But he had 
something to say and he said it authoritatively and the 
viewer's attention was held throughout the sixty minutes. 

Whether or not one agrees with Walter Lippmann is be- 
side the point. It was impossible to watch this program with- 
being thought-provoked, without gaining a_ better 
understanding, in this case, of the responsibilities of the 
presidency, from this scholarly newsman. 

then none of the usual trappings were present, no 
eager-beaver reporter with loaded questions, no disrespect- 
ful Aleet-The-Press Spivaks to bait and denigrate the 
country’s leaders. 
[t's the old story. Gimmicks aren’t necessary if the product 
od... there is no substitute for simplicity. 

Phe New York Times critic, Jack Gould, in one of his 

nt columns, made what I consider one of the most astute 
ind constructive analyses of this very subject. I would like 
o quote a few of his observations: 

[t is serious enough that the institution of the interview 
has been debased on TV into a form of argumentative cross- 
examination. From the perspective of watching the screen 
it home there comes across a needlessly combative tone to 
the proceedings. Because TV is a form of exhibition, perhaps 
there has risen an understandable instinct to score a point, 

hat can be rather distantly removed from a questioner’s 
more basic function to elicit information .. . 

» one will argue that the existence of differences be- 
{ 1 (presidential) candidates must be adequately cov- 
ered. But in an election of such crucial consequences as the 
November contest, it would seem incumbent on both the 

and television . . . to do whatever they can to keep 
lic focus on basic issues, not to exploit fights as ends 
emselves. How candidates may quarrel is not the pri- 

mary issue; why they dois... 
\lillions of viewers . . . are gaining an intimate glimpse 
intricacies of politics through TV. And for them it 

a very edifying sight to see men who aspire to national 


leadership playing a game of hide-and-seek with respect to 
their intentions. Such an attitude reflects a serious misunder- 
standing of the power of television; the medium’s power is 
not always beneficial and consistently affirmative. From the 
standpoint of both the politician and the country’s well- 
being, the negative influence of TV must be equally recog- 
nized. 

“If the viewer tunes in political programs and gets only a 
heavy dose of double talk, who is the historian or social 
student to complain that the electorate is passive or blasé? .. . 

‘There can be no greater irony than, at a time when there 
are issues of unrivaled complexity, a matchless medium for 
making those issues better understood thus far has been only 
indifferently employed. 

“... The candidates have a like obligation not to abuse 
a medium that, as they so repeatedly stressed, does belong 
to the public. Theirs is a companion obligation to take the 
voting audience into its confidence, not toy with it.” 

These comments were made before the conventions and 
also before the Lippmann. telecast. 

Certainly there have been a number of televised inter- 
views over the past years which have elicited authoritative 
information. But none has emphasized more dramatically, 
or reminded us more forcefully, that the quality of sim- 
plicity is so vital to understanding . . . this same simplicity 
which can raise painting, music, to the level of great art. 

The very essence of an information medium is to pre- 
sent the facts as understandably as possible. The ability 
to communicate is one of the most pressing problems 
facing the world today. This is a challenge particularly 
within the province of television, undoubtedly the greatest 
communications force known to mankind . . . a challenge 
which, in the campaign months ahead, can result in a 
vital communications breakthrough. 

The Walter Lippmann program has pointed the way. 
And most recently NBC’s Huntley and Brinkley emerged 
as pacemakers in this important area, when their restrained 
and intelligent commentary was so effective, so outstand- 
ing, in marked contrast to the ponderous oratory of the 
nominating conventions. 

If Congress will lift the restrictive yoke of Section 315, 
the networks can easily make one of the most exciting 
contributions to political enlightment by presenting both 
candidates in straight interviews, limited to the basic 
issues and ornamented only by the simplicity of bare facts. 


Kid jog 
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MERCHANDISING I$ LIKE THE 
LITTLE GIRL WITH THE CURL..... A 





".-e WHEN SHE WAS GOOD 
SHE WAS VERY, VERY GOOD, 


KSTP Radio and Television believe that advertisers should 
receive strong, consistent and professional merchandising 
support for their advertising campaigns in the vitally 
important Northwest market. 

To this end KSTP maintains a full-time merchandising 
and promotion staff working closely with each advertiser 
to create, develop and implement the selling aids which 
most effectively add to the success of his campaign. 


Among the activities which have made KSTP 
the Northwest’s leader in merchandising are the 
exclusive KSTP “FEATURE FOODS MER- 
CHANDISING PLAN” and “FEATURE DRUGS 
MERCHANDISING PLAN” which provide spe- 
cial in-store displays and product-checks in 200 
top-volume super-markets and 65 key drug out- 
lets in the Twin City area. Bargain Bar displays 
in key chain and independent food outlets every 
week include coupons, samples, registration for 
prizes, distribution of product literature and 
demonstrations by the KSTP hostess in attend- 
ance. Each activity is designed to move your 
product from shelf to shopping basket—the final 
link in the chain started by your advertising on 
KSTP Radio and Television! _ 


In addition, KSTP’s expert merchandisers turn out shelf- 
talkers, banners, window streamers, bus cards, posters, 


AND WHEN SHE WAS BAD 
SHE WAS HORRID! " 


mailing pieces, survey facts and figures relating to your 
sales problem and special promotions by the score. There 
is no charge to the advertiser for these services which are 
offered at the discretion of the station. 


Our files are full of letters from advertisers who appre- 
ciate dependable,quality merchandising assistance. If you'd 
like to know more about it, contact a KSTP representative 
or your nearest Petry office. 


EPO 


TELEVISION o RADIO 


@ 1500 ON YOUR DIAL 
eeeeaians @ 50,000 watts 





MINNEAPOLIS « ST.PAUL 


REPRESENTED BY EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 
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—to some, just a ship. To others, 
a monument to our great heritage .. 
diligently, almost reverently con- 


structed. In the same way, it often 


takes those who fully appreciate TELEVISION 
abc m channel 8 g dallas 


Serving the greater DALLAS-FORT WORTH market 


QUALITY to recognize it in today’s 


better television stations. BROADCAST SERVICES OF THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
Represented by 


Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 


The Original Station Representative 
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The top 50 advertisers: exclusive ten-year media 
report; International television; Ule of K&E; 
How CBS’ farm team system develops management 
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Major media allocations for 1959 by the top 50 advertisers 





56.9% 





IMPORTANT 


Unlike any other published re- 
ports of advértisers’ budgets. 
this chart and the estimates 
in the Ten-Year study of the 
Top 50 Advertisers published 
in this issue include outlays for 
production and programming 
costs and are adjusted for fre- 
quency and volume discounts. 

Copyright 1960. TELEVISION MAGAZINE 








41.8% 
NETWORK 





21.4% 20.3% 





Ten-year budget trends in five major media .. . page 40 
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‘TRACKDOWN' 





On WWJ-TV, Detroit 


6:00 P. M. 
Monday through Friday 


For your fall and winter 
campaign, WWJ-TV proudly 
features the finest adult 
western available for spot advertising. 
“‘Trackdown’”’ is first run off network—and scheduled 
across the board for maximum exposure to WWJ-TV’s © 
big family-hour audience. 








Saddle up with these terrific tales of the Texas Rangers 
to corral important sales gains in the prosperous 
Detroit-Southeastern Michigan market. Your PGW 
Colonel has complete details. Phone him today! 


Detroit, Channel! 4 + NBC Television Network 


WWwWJI-TV 


FLINT 


A 


PONTIAC 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. 
Associate AM-FM Station WWJ 
Owned and Operated by The Detroit News 
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REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 














—_ than on any other network 


SOURCE: ARBITRON NATIONAL, 3-NETWORK SHARE OF U. S. AUDIENCE, ALL MEASURED TIME PERIODS. 
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the pattern of media alloca- 
tions of the largest, richest 
and most successful adver- 
tisers again underscored TV’s 
position as the single most im- 
portant force in marketing. As 
the story on page 40 shows, 
37 of the top 50 national ad- 
vertisers made TV their pri- 
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No son todos los Giempos unos*. . Cervantes 


Our time is different. First, it is spent in careful pro- 
gramming to the widest practical variety of tastes 
and needs of our nearly 700,000 television families. 
Second, our: accent is on quality. We believe that 
that variety and quality make the difference . . . not 
only in the superior merit of our programming but in 
the size and composition of the audiences which reg- 
ularly enjoy it. 


When an advertiser buys time in the Maryland 
Market, this difference will make a positive difference 
to him—a difference in the attention his message will 


*ALL TIMES ARE NOT ALIKE... Cervantes 





receive . . . a difference in the wide variety of needs of 
those who will watch it . . . a difference in the buying 
power motivated as a result of it. 

‘All times are not alike . . . ”’ the poet philosopher 
says. At WBAL-TV 11 in Baltimore, the difference 
shows in the positive effect our txme has on the 
Maryland Market. 


NBC Affiliate /Channel 11/Associated with WBAL-AM & FM. 


WBAL-TV BALTIMORE 


Nationally represented by Edward Petry & Co., Inc. oe -) 








“0+ See Oe 


Heralded by the greatest advance acclaim ever accorded a television series, “The 
Robert Herridge Theater” is available to all television stations and advertisers 
on a first-run basis. And the excitement is just beginning! Producer-host Robert 


Herridge (“Camera Three,’ “Studio One”) explores the entire world of entertain- 
FILM PROGRAMS FOR ALL STATIONS.” CBS FILMS SALES OFFICES ARE LOCATED IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 





“One of the most exciting ideas ““‘A Trip to Czardis’ is one of the best 


fo come along. Herridge is today ’ i. 
one of the finest and most honest half-hour dramas yet made for TV.’ d 


and most genuinely original rT 
producers in television. Herridge **" so head and shoulders above 
productions...have an aura of the trivia...as to warrant hosannas. 
faste and discrimination about TV could use a lot more like it ” 
them as well as a fresh feeling aener 
of general originality.” “‘... the most moving and beautiful 


JOHN CROSBY, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE a ” 
television play | can remember. 


MARYA MANNES, THE REPORTER 





Stor Jc hn Steinbeck, Sean O’Casey, Louis Adamic, Mark Twain, Edgar Allan Poe, Shirley Jackson, Plato, Richard Harrity, J. M. Synge, 
sdwin Granberry, Elaine Carrington, S. Lee Pogostin, Eugene O’Neill, Gina Berriault, John Bell Clayton, William Iversen. Performed by 
Denton, Nydia Westman, Salome Jens, Jean Stapleton, Conrad Janis, Kevin Coughlin, Victor Killiam, Mike Kellin, Larry Hagman, 


\dwi 
Craha 











“Herridge thinks with his eyes, 
and pays the audience the 
compliment of letting it use 
its own imagination.” 


JACK GOULD, THE NEW YORK TIMES 
“Herridge is one of the great 
television producers...probably 
the best half-hour series ever 
produced for television.” 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 





ment—drama, comedy, music and dance—featuring a brilliant array of talent. Bold, 
imaginative, unforgettable, “The Robert Herridge Theater” provides a unique 
opportunity to present quality, “prestige” programming of universal appeal. 
There are 26 half-hours available, on video tape or on film, from © CBS FILMS 


LOS ANGELES, BOSTON, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS, ATLANTA. AND IN CANADA: S.W. CALDWELL LTD., TORONTO. 





“In the course of my joblseea 
great many television shows... 
but | have never viewed two finer 
half-hour TV programs...‘ATrip 
to Gzardis and trumpeter Miles 
Davis making his television debut 
ina half-hour program of jazz... 
the purest, finest jazz you've 


CURIE, cusesswiecen scm ree 














Alfred Ryder, Maureen Stapleton, William Shatner, E. G. Marshall, Eli Wallach, Kurt Kasznar, Donald Davis, Martin Balsam, Michael Kane, 
Michael Higgins, Mildred Dunnock, Jack Lord, Sam Jaffe, Marian Seldes, Arthur Hill, Bert Wheeler, Melissa Hayden, Edward Andrews. 
Directed by Karl Genus, Jack Smight, Michael Dreyfuss. Music by Tom Scott, Miles Davis, Ahmad Jamal, Dave Brubeck, Gil Evans, Ben Webster. 








COURTESY OF THE GREEN GIANT CO. 


EDWARD PETRY & CO., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 





How it feels to 
be enjoyed and a giant 


Maybe you think you have troubles. But 
what if you were a giant? And, what if you 
had to go around broadcasting pictures and 
sound through the air? You'd be in quite a 
dither now, wouldn’t you? 


But KPRC-TV, The Houston, Texas tele- 
vision Giant manages to be pretty philo- 
sophical about it all. He figures being a Giant 
by career has its problems just like any other 
business, and you just have to adjust to them. 


Of course it gets a bit lonesome at times. 
There being so few giants around these days 
to talk to. But, he lives for his work. Fact is, 
in this respect he’s a little bit neurotic. He 
has a sort of compulsion complex, you might 
say. Feels he has to carry and sell the best 
products and services in the whole wide 
world. Won’t rest. Won't let any of us rest. 


You take KPRC-TV programming. First 
off, he developed a very special breed—very, 
very varied entertainment with fresh, well- 
placed commercials. Then, he was one of the 
first stations in the nation to invest in a 
video-tape recorder—figured that was one 
way to retain the freshness. So everybody 
loved his programming. But, did he sit back 
on his laurels and relax? Not him. First thing 
you know, he came up with a way to quick- 
cook participating spot announcements. 


It’s hard to guess what he'll be up to next. 
But that’s The Houston Giant for you. 





























PRICE INDEX CLIMBS; 


SO DOES CONSUMER BUYING 


TV NETWORK COST PER THOUSAND 


While economists have shelved talk of 
the “soaring sixties,” at least for the pres- 
ent, the business picture during the sum- 
mer breather period was fairly bright. 

Gross national product for the second 
quarter, even with the decline in steel, 
hit $505 billion. Government economic 
experts expect it to move up to $510 or 
$512 billion in the third quarter, to $520 
billion in the fourth quarter. 

The price index is still climbing, but 
consumer buying is also. It hit $18.7 bil- 
lion in June, a record for the month. The 
number of people employed was also a 
June _ record—68,579,000—although the 
greatest number of young summer job 
seekers in history sent unemployment 
soaring to 4,400,000. 

The auto industry, on its way to the 
best year since 1955, turned out its mil- 
lionth compact before mid-year, has pros- 
pects of 2,000,000 by year’s end. Some 
automakers put their six-month sales at 
all-time records. 

NBC’s recently released fifth annual 
automotive survey coincided nicely with 
the news in autos. The survey divides 
buyers into “declared prospects” and 
“undeclared prospects,” each accounting 
for about half of new car sales. Both 
groups, according to the survey, spend 
more time with TV than combined read- 
ing of magazines and newspapers. 

In tests before new car introductions, 
declared prospects voted 48% for TV 
advertising standing out most strongly. 
Five weeks after introduction, the vote 
was 59%. With undeclared prospects, it 
was 52% before, 70% after. 

Dealers selling compacts were aske«l 
what kind of advertising had been most 
effective in their sales—64% said TV, 
41% newspapers, 24% magazines. 

TvB also added fuel to TV’s import- 
ance with the release of top 100 adver- 
tiser spending during 1959. Out of a total 
ad expenditure of $1,681,533,569, the top 
100 put $850,361,281, or 50.6% in TV. 
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APRIL 1960: $3.64 


This graph traces the trend in c-p-m per com- 
mercial minute of a representative network 
half-hour. Based on all sponsored shows tele- 
cast 9:30-10 p.m., N.Y.T., during the ARB rat- 
ing week, it provides a continuing yardstick of 
the performance of nighttime TV. This index is 
obtained by dividing the total costs of the 
programs by the total number of homes 
reached by these shows, then dividing this by 
the number of commercial minutes. 


Sources: ARB, LNA-BAR 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE 


TV VIEWING WEEKDAY-NIGHTTIME SETS-IN-USE FOR JUNE 


FOR SPOT BUYERS: % Sets-in-use by Local Time 
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Hour | Eastern Time Zone 
5 PM 17.5 
6 PM 21.2 
7 PM 31.8 
8 PM 46.7 
9 PM 59.0 
1) PM 48.8 
11 PM 19.4 
MIANIGHT 9.0 
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| FOR NETWORK BUYERS: 
| % Sets-in-use by EST 


Pacific Time Zone Total U.S. 
19.1 17.3 
32.2 25.4 
45.4 36.5 
53.5 49.0 
59.2 55.1 
40.3 41.1 
15.0 16.9 
8.1 _ 6.6 — 


Source: ARB, June 1960 


TV NETWORK BILLINGS 





May 1960 May 1959 
Eee $12,876 090......... $ 9,946,570 
GES: sexsyeues 4 ee 22,278,271 
MEME -ss06e400 ee, | ae 19,674,494 
WOM S5a8e508 eh SA $51,919,335 


Source: LNA-BAR 
As released by TvB 
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..- Meigs Field, a man-made island on the lake front, is the 
7 busiest single-runway airport in the world. Here you'll find 

helicopter service to major airports; private flights; and sched- 
uled airline departures—only three minutes from the “Loop.” 

















In Chicago 


WGN 


TELEVISION 


—owned and operated by 





Chicagoans—is dedicated to 
quality programming and 


community service. 





WGN IS CHICAGO 


Quality + Integrity + Responsibility 














FOCUS ON PEOPLE 


It is only fitting that the most successful, widely respected 
—and feared—marketing organization in the world should 
be headed by a man who himself came up through the 
advertising ranks. Such is the case of St. Louis-born 
Howard J. Morgens, the 49-year-old president of Procter & 
Gamble, for the second straight year the top company in 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s 10th annual list of the Top 50 ad- 
vertisers, this month’s lead story on page 40. 

And how does the media head of one of P&G’s advertising 
agencies look at the problems of media selection today? 
Dr. E. Lawrence Deckinger, the brilliant and witty vice 
president and media director of Grey Advertising, gives his 
views in the 13th article in TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s Media 
Strategy series, on page 48. Chairman of the Radio-Tele- 
vision Ratings Review Committee of the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, and past president of innumerable ad- 
vertising research groups, Deckinger proposes that selection 
of media is an art, not a science. 

Equally forceful about the application of scientific disci- 
plines to advertising and marketing is the subject of this 


month’s profile, the erudite and articulate G. Maxwell Ule, 
senior vice president for marketing at Kenyon & Eckhardt. 


Ule, who zipped through four years of undergraduate work 
at the University of Chicago in two-and-one-half years to 
become a member of Phi Beta Kappa, might be properly 
described as the prophet and chief philosopher of the new 
‘marketing elite’ among top executives. The article on page 
52 shows why. 

[he nearest thing to a network television executive 
training program is CBS’ “farm team” operation, which 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE described in an article almost four 
years ago (“Where Do TV Executives Come From?” ‘TELE- 
VISION MAGAZINE, February, 1956). The story on page 44 
describes what has happened to the 1956 members of the 
‘farm team,’ who its members are now and the manage- 
ment philosophy behind its operation. Two “farm team” 
graduates who have enjoyed notable success are James T. 
Aubrey, Jr., president of the CBS-TV network and Merle S. 
Jones, president of the CBS Television Stations Division. 

Last year McCann-Erickson’s radio billings totaled $18,- 
000,000, a hefty one-fifth of the more than $100,000,000 
McCann spent in electronic media. Influencing much of 
the agency's attitudes toward radio’s progress and pitfalls 
in recent years is its research arm, the Marplan research 
division of Communications Affiliates, Inc., an affiliate of 
McCann. Marplan president Edwin H. Sonnecken is one of 
the key contributors to this month’s Radio Study (page 66) 
of McCann's views on current trends in radio. Sonnecken 
came to Marplan from the Ford Motor Company, where he 
was programming manager responsible for integrating Ford 
car and truck marketing plans. 
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MERLE S. JONES 
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Interview: 2D 200saT (<p ale. 


Director of Broadcast Media for Cohen & Aleshire Advertising Agency, New York, 
explains why she selects WLW Radio and TV Stations for 4-WAY Cold Tablets. 





“The 6 Crosley Stations 
provide extensive coverage 
in important markets 

thru 9 states.” 











4j “This tremendous 


audience reach makes WLW Radio 
and WLW TV Stations one of the best 
buys on the media map!” 


i 
& 







“Yes, for coverage— 
it’s hard to beat the 
6% million home area of 


FAST-ACTING WLW Radio and TV land.” 
ioe COLD TABLETS 




















Call your WLW Stations’ Representative . . . you’ll be glad you did! The dynamic WLW stations... 


WLW-A WLW-I WLW-D WLW-C WLW-T 


Television Television Television Television Television 
Atlanta Indianapolis Dayton Columbus Cincinnati 





Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of Aveo 














Buying Patterns of Headache 
and Cold Remedy Spot Advertisers 


T his month’s tabulation of headache and cold remedy spot 
[V advertising has been expanded to show a breakdown 
yn a regional basis. 

Che schedules for each advertiser represent spot activity dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1960 in cities monitored by Broadcast 
\dvertisers Reports in the Eastern, Midwestern, Western and 
Southern regions of the United States. 

For each city, the figures below represent a variety of ran- 
domly sampled weeks during January-March 1960. It is im- 
portant to note that the recording weeks for the markets differ. 
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It is therefore not valid to make any inter-city comparisons, 
but rather only intra-city comparisons among the brands. 

Here is a theoretical example of how the tables below 
should be read: 
6-11 p.m. After 11 p.m. 


B. C. REMEDY _— Sign-on-6 p.m. 





Chicago.......~.2: 

In Chicago, B. C. Remedy ran two 10-second and six 60- 
second announcements before 6 p.m., three 30-minute periods 
between 6-11 p.m. and nothing in the time period after 11 p.m. 


Sign-on—6 p.m. 6-11 p.m. 11 p.m.— Sign-off 
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To page 17 
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The buyer was hardly 
~~ encouraging. “Sorry, Bub,” 
he told the HR&P man, 
“but in this particular 
Southern market your sta- 
tion doesn’t get even a crumb of our bread advertiser’s 
budget. It all goes to your competition because: (1) I 
can’t economically split the budget; and (2) on total 
coverage, you lose hands down.” 


To some salesmen, this might seem 
as final as a shot in the head. But not 
to one so determined and resource- 
ful as this HR&P man. He went out, 
studied the bread company’s deliv- 





i 


"—se 


ery routes — and found just the clue he needed. 


The bread trucks, you see, didn’t go beyond our sta- 
tion’s grade A coverage area. This plainly indicated the 
buy should be based on metropolitan coverage alone — 
not on rural coverage which had dictated the adverse 
decision. So he went back to the buyer with the facts. 


Result: By using his head, our man 
got the business. It was the HR&P 
station — instead of the competitor 





— that now won hands down! 


CHALLENGES LIKE THIS aren’t unusualat HR&P. That’s 
one reason why we choose our salesmen for their crea- 
tive ability and resourcefulness. Another is because — 


representing just one medium — we have no barriers to 
wholehearted creation of new business for the spot 
TV field. Uniquely, we can afford to be creative both 
ways — for the stations we represent, and for all spot 
television alike. 


Frank Grindley, 
New York office 





here’s how 
to de-horn 


a dilemma... 





HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, Inc. 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO + DETROIT + ATLANTA 


BOSTON + SAN FRANCISCO «+ LOS ANGELES 








IN AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


YOUR 
PRODUCT'S 
BEST 
FRIEND 

s 


IN AUGUSTA: 
Robert E. Metcalfe—TA 4-5432 

IN NEW YORK: 

lee Gaynor—OXford 7-0306 

Represented Nationally: Avery-Knodel, Inc. 






Everybody breaks par with WRDW-TV in Augusta, “Golfing 
Capital of the World”, where you can tell and sell more than 
a Million people with 721 million to spend. For Augusta, 
Georgia’s second city, is now one of the nation’s top 100 INDUS- 
[RIAL MARKETS where new industry has invested $110 
million dollars in the past 20 months. New facilities of Conti- 
nental Can, S. H. Kress, General Electric, Glassine Corp. and 
Owens-Corning Fiber-Glass have joined the billion dollar 
Du Pont plant in this rich area where WRDW-TV is your 
product’s best friend. 


Member The FRIENDLY Group fee ) son J. Laux, Exec. Vice-President 


GROUP 


—_ 


WSTV-TV 


STEUBENVILLE-WHEELING 


KODE-TV 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


WRGP-TV 


oo. Vy V lekekcy Wig 1, 0, i -$-2-3 -3 = 


WRDW-TV 


WBOY-TV 


CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
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A large point...More advertisers buy kMtv than any other Omaha station, 
because kMtv lowers cost per thousand by selling two markets, Omaha and 
Lincoln. In Omaha, kMtv leads day and night in Homes Reached and Metro 
Ratings. In Lincoln, kMtv leads in 105 quarter hours while the other Omaha 
Stations combined lead in only 26. Check Rorabaugh. Check Nielsen. 
Check ARB...Then make it a point | to call Ed Petry for the best Omaha 
buy you’ve ever made...KMTV 3: | exclusive NBC for Omaha-Lincoln! 
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REPORT ON SPOT continued 
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SKSSING PARADE 





Lock up your Fall program schedule now. Close up 

those blanks in your local programming. Line up any of 

these MGM-TV shorts across the board. Or combine them in any 
of many exciting ways. Open up new sponsor possibilities with 
the comedies, cartoons, novelties and specialties that really click! 


Wire, write or phone DO CIV - 


MGM.-TV, 1540 Broadway, New York , N. Y., JUdson 2-2000 













The Sun Also 
Rises in Tulsa 


‘Please stop saying ‘A-a-a-ah-h-h-h!’ when 
you drink your Cain’s coffee. You’re teaching 
grandpa bad habits.” 

So wrote a little girl to KOTV’s local Helios, 
whose enthusiastic coffee breaking on ““Sun-Up”’ 
prompted the bit of sponsor identification quoted 
above. 

KOTV’s sun chariot rolls across the Tulsa sky 
every morning from 7 to 8. For half that time a 
long-established early morning network program 
tries to make a race of it on another channel— 
but our program out-rates it two- or three-to- 
one. We think we know why. 

There’s the program’s spontaneity. (If some- 
one goofs, corrections are made on camera. It’s 
not unusual for a cameraman to shout, ‘“‘What 
do we do next?”’ The audience usually sees the 
behind-the-scenes answer.) 

But the most significant reason for the pro- 
gram’s success is its happy blend of /Jocal service 
and entertainment. It is indigenous. Without the 
unlimited budget of its network competitor, 
without the pick of the nation’s brain power or 
talent—although visiting national personalities 
frequently put in an appearance—‘‘Sun-Up”’ is 
nevertheless fresh and informative. It does not 
offer the academic charm of national weather 
reports—it tells how to dress the kids this morn- 
ing. It presents conversation-making neighbors, 
not headline-making global celebrities. And, 
while it is important to keep up with world 
affairs—as “‘Sun-Up” does through newscasts— 
what the viewer really sees is a reflection of life 
in his own community. 

““Sun-Up” interprets Corinthian’s basic pro- 
gramming philosophy. Through the unequalled 
CBS eye, we bring our viewers entertainment and 
information from the outstanding network. In lati 
addition, regional needs and tastes are met by cre- Responsibility in Broad 
ative /ocal programming. This, we believe, builds 


make friendly prospects for ouraavenisers. (is A? SORIMLM 























KOTV 
Tusa (H-R) 


KHOU-TV 
HousTON (cBS-Tv Spot Sales) 


KXTV 
SACRAMENTO (H-R) 


WANE-TV 
Fort Wayne (H-R) 


WISH-TV 
INDIANAPOLIS (H-R) 


WANE-AM 
Fort WayNE (H-R) 


WISH-AM 
INDIANAPOLIS (H-R) 


APTLONS 
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PERTUSSIN COUGH SYRUP continued 
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CEs 4:6 610 «0060 
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Indianapolis 
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REM COLD REMEDY 
Chicago 


ST. JOSEPH ASPIRIN 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 3:20; 10:60 
Detroit 2:26; 11:60 
Evansville - Henderson.28:60 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 


Chicago 

Evansville - Henderson. 7:60 
Milwaukee 

St. Louis 


SUPER ANAHIST ANADREX 
Cleveland 


SUPER ANAHIST COUGH SYRUP 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


Kansas City... 

Lansing - Flint - Bay City 
Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

St. Louis 

Toledo 


SUPER ANAHIST NASAL SPRAY 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


Detroit 

Fort Wayne.. 

Indianapolis. . 

Kansas City..... 

Lansing - Flint - Bay City 

Milwaukee.......- (eeu ewes cepocccccces 4:60 
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JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





YEARS 
OF BROADCASTING AND PUBLIC 


This year marks WJAC’s thirty-fifth anniversary 
in broadcasting. A pioneer in AM Radio, FM Radio 
and Television, WJAC Inc. is proud to serve the 
people of Southwestern Pennsylvania in accordance 
with the industry’s highest standards. 


sounstown's £//2S’7 stations 
PIES 


1925 - 1960 





SERVICE 








1949 - 1960 











RADIO WRAP-UP 


A Monthly Review 
of the Radio Industry 


N. W. Ayer’s much-chronicled blast at 
radio stations over unequal rate treat- 
ment for national advertisers, delivered 
via station representatives, is getting 
cloudy reaction. 

Indications are that stations would 
like to oblige Ayer and other complain- 
ing agencies, but they are confused on 
how to iron out a definition of what 
constitutes national business, what does 
not. The key question: Does a national 
product offered stations locally by dis- 
tributors and jobbers get the local rate 
or the national rate? There is also the 
fear that if definitions are set up for the 
various categories of business offered, 
and if all stations in a market agree to 
the same definitions, would this be equiv- 
alent to collusive rate fixing—and anti- 
trust trouble? 

Rate standardization is likely to be 
a top radio problem for months to come. 
No true solution has yet been offered. 


Radio Research 


Aside from its current rate trouble, 
radio fares much better in a newly 
released Radio Advertising Bureau book- 
let, Radio 1960, largely an updated 
concentration of basic statistics on radio’s 
size, reach, audience composition and 
tuning habits, costs and cost comparison 
with other media . . . sales ammunition 
pointing up broad growth in the aural 
medium. Examples: 

1. Almost 156.4 million working radio 
sets in the U.S. last January | vs. 146.2 
million a year before; 

2. Set ownership growth of 98% since 
1949; 

3. A 7% gain in radio’s daily reach in 
the last two years, rising from 68.9 mil- 
lion persons a day to almost 73.7 million; 

4. U.S. sales of Japanese transistor sets 
up from 641,000 in 1957 to 4 million last 
year. 

RAB notes that its analysis, compiled 
from various research sources, is signifi- 
cant in many areas because it points to 
the accelerated growth of radio during 
the 1950s, television’s boom decade. 


Other new radio data: The Station 
Representative Assn. reports that nation- 
al spot radio business for the first quarter 
of 1960 hit $40.08 million, slightly ahead 
of the $39 million recorded for the same 
period last year. 

The Pepsi-Cola Co. (387 broadcasts), 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. and Renault Inc. 
(170 broadcasts each) were the three top 
network advertisers in terms of total 
home broadcasts delivered, according to 
A. C, Nielsen Co.’s monthly index for the 
period ending May 8. 

The number of AM and FM stations 
on the air at the end of May totaled 
4,206—3,479 AM, 727 FM—an increase of 
20 over the previous month. 


Winter out-of-home listening increased 


And with out-of-home listening now 
on its usual summer rise, it appears that 
winter out-of-home listening isn’t bad 
either. Pulse reports that out-of-home 
listening during the past winter was 
higher than any winter previously 
studied. Highlights of the Pulse study: 

1. An average of 4.6% of all U.S. radio 
families listened to radios other than at 
home between 6 a.m. and midnight; 

2. This January-April figure is only 
slightly below the average for out-of- 
home listening for the peak July-August 
period which came to 5%; 

3. Cities with the highest level of out- 
of-home listening: New York and Kansas 
City—5.4%. 

The distribution of home radio sets, 
as reported by Fact Finders via A. C. 
Nielsen, is also interesting. A trend away 
from set location in the living room is 
noted with bedrooms and_ kitchens 
favored. 

Bedrooms with radio now account for 
84% of all radio homes; kitchens 71%; 
living rooms 36%; homes with portables 
16%, and homes with outside radio (in- 
cluding autos), 53%. 

If set distribution is changing, so pre- 
sumably is listener distribution. wens, 
Washington, D.C., attuned to summer 
zaniness, is under way with a “Radio 
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reaches everywhere” contest which invites 
listeners to tell about the most unusual 
place in which they have listened to the 
“Good Music Station.” 

Replies: Berlioz under water with a 
swimming pool repair man; Mozart as 
background music for a mother giving 
birth; an engineer of a rival station who 
“sneaks” his listening in the control 
room. 

Radio station audience promotion, 
long a zany mixture of guessing games 
and treasure hunts, may, however, be 
growing sounder. According to a number 
of industry observers, more and more 
stations are coming to the conclusion 
that listenership cannot be built on pro- 
gramming and prizes alone. A pickup is 
noted in the number of stations accent- 
ing community ties—charities, citizenship 
ventures—in an effort to get good public 
relations. END 





TOTAL U.S. RADIO HOMES USING 
RADIO (000) 
AVERAGE PER MINUTE— 

BY HOURS OF DAY 











May, 1960 
Number of Homes | 
Hour (000) | 
Morning (Monday through Friday) 
BARR FINE, vine Sond dpsdawdeucantenes 3,363 | 
T BRR DMS os cucnansssaccas peantane 6,874 
De i EMI. ohio bsp ticw nhieu 7,961 
F GAO GIy i665 sa vesnenens ere es 
OD URN MOR, casenicis dnerdvsonned 7,071 
a ee eke eee 6,231 
Afternoon (Monday ’ .rough Friday) 
FE me) BM ss a divcxene buy ceeen hens 5,885 
ee ft en eas 5,835 | 
Pe DOM: Sis dinsarieosiesbesuneen 5,093 
PH A orc saeacueasbahwodewnuen 4,302 | 
Cee SIRS 5 ce veers hander ete 4,055 | 
DR BE ii ecicnccaceenapusexen 4,302 
Evening (Monday through Sunday) | 
de Se Ee ee a eee Te 4,648 
ROR DRE hi ccicesaeeveesceknieen 3,956 
iF et OMe Ss. cainsasetanccee 3,313 | 
PF WAG OM. icicdcscnarcsnensetweens 3,165 | 
Genel) Gti cso ecucstagcetionoences 3,066 | 
te ee rer ere 2,918 


Source: A. C. Nielsen 
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“Action 


Speaks _ 
loudest’ 








speaking of sales...nothing speaks clearer 
than high-speed television .action. And CBS 
Films has three of the fastest-moving action 
hows in all syndication: 
NAVYLOG...the U.S. Navy at war and in 
eace, in 102 half-hours of adventure on the 
igh seas. A favorite on network television 
for 3 years, “Navy Log” is repeating that 
uiccess in scores of markets coast-to-coast. 
THE GRAY GHOST... the daring exploits of 
Colonel John S. Mosby (of Mosby’s Raiders), 
ind the ideal action show to tie-in with the 
forthcoming Civil War Centennial celebra- 
tions. Stars Tod Andrews in 39 half-hours. 


U.S. BORDER PATROL...the adventures 

of the nation’s most active law-enforcement 

agency, battling crime on land, sea and in the 
ir, along 6,000 miles of United States border. 

Richard Webb stars in 39 half-hours. 

Want to turn up sales volume? Let one of these 
.ction-charged series do the talking for you. 


CBS FILMS @ 


«the best film programs for all stations” 


ew York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, Boston, St. Louis, 
n Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta. Canada: S. W. Caldwell Ltd. 


























By Gene Godt, President, BPA 





PROMOTION 


ARE YOU 
GETTING THE 
MOST FROM YOUR G-2? 


| Don't overlook that uniquely qualified intelligence cperative, the station promotion manager 


O1 { the reasons for Allied victory in World War IT was 
the presence on our side of John Hurlbut. The military 
habits of thought have persisted in Mr. Hurlbut, presently 

president of the wrBM Stations, coming to the fore 
wl he was asked to write the following article on the sub- 
ject of the virtues of closer relationships between the ad- 
ertiser and agency on the one hand and the broadcast 

fion expert on the other. 


many a military campaign, battles have been won and 
lost because of the relative merits of one side’s intelli- 


In the battle for business, have you ever thought of the 
ition promotion manager as a G-2? Of the promotion de- 
ment as an intelligence outpost? Whether they are 
iry or business battles, campaigns rest their foundations 
ccurate briefing sessions. They’re what we ex-service- 

men used to refer to as “the estimate of the situation.” 
ig books comprise your only “estimate of the 
ituation,” you are overlooking many important factors in 
planning your campaign. In military circles, the “estimate 
‘f the situation” is based on every piece of pertinent intelli- 
available. Only then can tactics be determined. Such 

| be true in advertising. 


If ratu 


No confidence violation involved 
fodern station promotion departments are naturals for 
G-2. Because they are so involved with the station’s market, 
myriad activities, promotion departments become impor- 
yurces of information. This isn’t to say that we pro- 
n managers violate confidences. Like the military, we 
have “classified’’ information. But this zealous guarding of 
; doesn’t hinder us in furnishing much helpful infor- 


nD 


mation. Called in at the planning stage, promotion man- 
agers can furnish you valuable data on the present situation, 
on strategy, logistics and even tactics with which to win 
your sales goals. 

An important part of any briefing session is the “nature 
of the terrain.” What are the up-to-the-minute facts on station 
coverage and influence? How do they match your mar- 
keting patterns? Perhaps your sales maps are based on out- 
moded, limited forms of advertising warfare without con- 
sideration of the speed and range of television. TELEVISION 
MaGaZINE has been a pioneer in establishing the definition 
of TV’s wide market coverage influence . . . the unrivaled 
range of this newest and most effective sales weapon. 


Getting the right buy to reach the “right” audience 

What about the citizenry—friendly or hostile? Again an 
important consideration in planning your campaign. Here 
the promotion manager with his sales manager can help 
you with the “right” group of avails to match your product 
or service to friendly citizenry . . . to reach new friends and 
allies for what you have to sell. 

What is the nature of the enemy? How firmly 1s he en- 
trenched? What are his indicated tactics in this market? 
Again your station promotion manager can brief you on 
competitive strongholds, and past effective tactics. 

Few military commanders would think of planning a 
campaign without consulting G-2 on what it presently 
knows, or even asking G-2 to ascertain certain information. 
Buyers of television time can well consider utilizing the rich 
fund of market information at the fingertips of the promo- 
tion manager. 

Just ask us... 
you to win! 


after all, we’re on your side. We want 
END 
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Ever wish you could get in there and do the whole job yourself? 


Then you’d get what you want; then it would come out right. But you can’t 
do it all yourself. And at WLAC-TV you don’t have to. We learned a long 
lime ago we needed the right people—on the mike, at the camera, behind the 
desk—to do the job the way it should be done. Having the right people is 
one way WLAC-TV wins so many awards—and audiences. , of course. 


Ask any Katz man—he'll show you the way! 


Robert M: Reuschle, General Sales Manager T. B. Baker, Jr., Executive Vice-President and General Manager 
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i 
au Wark WE TIM. 
EAST, SOUTHEAST CHANNEL PRIMARY 
WW4J-TV Detroit 4 NBC 
WPIX New York 11 IND 
WTTG Washington 3 IND 
WCSC-TV Charleston, S. C. 5 CBS 
Charleston—Huntington, 
WCHS-TV Ashland 8 ABC 
WIS-TV Columbia, S. C. 10 NBC 
Greenville, Asheville, 
WLOS-TV Spartanburg 13. ABC 
WFGA-TV Jacksonville 12 NBC 
WTVvJ Miami & CBS 
WSFA-TV Montgomery 12 NBC-ABC 
WSIX-TV Nashville 8 ABC 
WDBJ-TV Roanoke 7 CBS 





MIDWEST, SOUTHWEST 


WHO-TV Des Moines 13 NBC 
WwOCc-TV Davenport—Rock Island 6 NBC 
WDSM-TV Duluth—Superior 6 NBC-ABC 
WDAY-TV Fargo 6 NBC-ABC 
KMBC-TV Kansas City 9 ABC 
WISC-TV Madison, Wisc. 3 CBS 
Wwcco-TV Minneapolis—St. Paul 4 CBS 
WMBD-TV Peoria 31 CBS 
* KPLR-TV St. Louis 11 IND 
KARD-TV Wichita 3 NBC 
KFDM-TV Beaumont 6 CBS 
KRIS-TV Corpus Christi 6 NBC 
WBAP-TV Fort Worth—Dallas 5 NBC 
KENS-TV San Antonio 5 CBS 


MOUNTAIN AND WEST 


KBAK-TV Bakersfield 29 CBS 
KBOI-TV Boise 2 CBS 
KBTV Denver 9 ABC 
KGMB-TV Honolulu 9 CBS 

KMAU-KHBC-TV Hawaii 

KTLA Los Angeles 5 IND 
KRON-TV San Francisco 4 NBC 

KIRO-TV Seattle—Tacoma 7 CBS 


Pioneer Station Representatives Since 1932 


PD ETERS, G RIFFIN, WOODWARD, we. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT HOLLYWOOD BOSTON 
ATLANTA DALLAS FT. WORTH SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 
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By Kevin B. Sweeney, President, RAB 


ON RADIO 


TIME 
TO CREATE 
NEW PRIME TIME 


Too many advertisers in too few late-week hours means a rate increase is probably on the way 


) REMIUM rates in radio, not yet styled “Class AAAA” as 
in television, have been concentrated primarily in the 
7-9 a.m. and 4-6 p.m. periods. 

But on the horizon is another premium rate area: Wed- 
nesday noon to Saturday noon, daytime. The forces that 
will create this new premium rate have been building up 
for the past five years. While it may require a similar period 
to produce the new rate, it’s a-comin’, no mistake. 

The law of supply and demand will be the most impor- 
tant factor in creating this new prime time period. Hardly 
an order from an agency is received by stations that does 
not specify Thursday and Friday as the days in which they 
would like the bulk of the schedule run. Most stations try 
to oblige by clearing more availabilities on those days. 

But as radio’s grocery customers, retail and manufactur- 
ing, expand steadily and the 24-hour day shows little sign 
of expansion, the problems of shoehorning customers into 
those days become impossible for station operators. The 
result will be a higher rate for the days of higher demand 
just as newspapers command a premium for Sunday and 
television demands a premium for 8-10 p.m. 


Newspapers handle demand by adding pages 


This concentration of advertising volume immediately 
before the weekend is, of course, nothing new. It’s been a 
problem for the press for more than a generation. Part of the 
problem has been solved by newspapers’ ability to increase 
pages. This helps to meet the requirements of the weekend 
purchaser, the retailer, and the advertiser who feels there 
is some merit in nestling close to retailers. 

But, even the newspapers have forced advertisers into 
some fairly ridiculous positions because it is economically 
unsound for them to produce a 96-page edition on Thurs- 
day and 12 pages on Monday. For example: Gasoline adver- 
tisers find themselves pushed up into first of the week edi- 
tions although the pattern of consumer buying in their field 
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argues as convincingly for late-week advertising as the 
grocery industry. 

How intelligent this concentration on Thursday and 
Friday is still remains a large, fat question. RAB is fairly 
vocal about positioning advertising close to the expected 
time of consumer purchase because of the forgetfulness of 
the consumer. 


Misdirected efforts to limit buys 


But while we argue the particular advantages of radio in 
persuading the customer during those vital hours before a 
brand decision is made, we wince at the misdirected efforts 
of some buyers to buy everything either in (a) traffic times, 
or (b) close to weekend. ’ 

Not all products have a weekend-purchase profile although 
some agencies do their radio buying on this premise. And, 
more important, many products have a long “gestation” 
period where obtaining the “last word,” that crucial argu- 
ment just before purchase, is considerably less important 
than it is with a 73¢ can of coffee. 

There are far too many advertisers specifying traffic times 
when there is really no sound argument for this purchase 
when they examine their consumer profile and match it 
with the profile of the listener. 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. is not only 
less expensive and produces more prospects per dollar for 
many food and grocery products advertisers but actually 
produces more prospects, period, than the morning time. 

Similarly, the weekend fixation offers nothing except 
less effective advertising at premium rates for radio adver- 
tisers who do not have overwhelmingly clear patterns of 
weekend purchasing. 

The demand will mount quickly and steadily enough that 
there are going to be Thursday and Friday premiums on 
radio in the next few years. They will be worthwhile for 
many advertisers but if you aren’t one of them, it’s not too 
early to plan being elsewhere when they are invoked. — END 
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/~ Lancaster-Harrisburg-York ~s 
is one TV market when | ‘ 
‘you use WGAL-TV / 






NE PRESS AGENCY, INC. 
Mert Ti-citrY TV MARKET 





is favored by viewers in Lancaster-Harrisburg-York, 
plus Gettysburg, Hanover, Lebanon, Chambersburg, 
Lewistown, Carlisle, Shamokin, Waynesboro, and many 
other communities. Profit-proved for advertisers, this 
multi-city market is important to your selling plans. 
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A LONG with most people, I’m in favor of so-called insti- 
tutional or corporate image advertising. Today, no 
large company can rely upon chance to have the public, 
government and stockholders appreciate it. But I don’t 
think institutional advertising needs to pretend the com- 
pany isn’t in the business of making something that’s for 
sale. I believe institutional ads can also sell products, just 
as product ads also sell the institution that makes them. 


His commercials reveal the advertiser 

Think for a minute of the last ad you saw. While you 
learned about the product, I'll bet you also learned some- 
thing about the company that made the product. If the 
manufacturer felt he could shout at you, his customer, think 
how he must feel he can treat his employees! When a com- 
pany tells you with great care how highly it considers its 
employees, it is also telling you something about the com- 
pany. It works both ways—simultaneously. 

Every time an ad is prepared, it is selling both the maker 
and the product. If it uses tricks that deceive, if it irritates 
on purpose, if it bores, threatens, think what the company 
itself must be like. It is almost impossible for a company to 
talk about its product without telling you a great deal about 
the company itself. 

We had a chance to measure this institutional impact of 
product-sell advertising when we did a recent retail survey. 
We asked a group of people about stores in their city. We 
also asked them whether they had been exposed to the 
advertising of these stores. One store, for example, had been 
on television with a series of commercials designed to do 
one thing: sell specific products. 

People who had seen the product-sell commercials 
thought the store to be more friendly, more modern, to 
have better service, to be more reliable, more exciting, more 
a place where their friends shopped, etc., than did non- 
viewers. These product-sell commercials had actually 
changed the public’s picture of the store that sold these 





By George G. Huntington, v.p. and general manager, TvB 


Retail survey results prove that product-sell advertising also carries your institutional message 
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THE TV SCENE 


SELL YOUR 
PRODUCT AND IMAGE 
WITH ONE COMMERCIAL 


























products—and sold the products at the same time as well. 

Because we had a record of these viewers’ shopping pat- 
terns, we were able to place a definite value on such psycho- 
logical factors of store image as friendliness, whether it was 
exciting, modern, etc. Here, I believe, is the first statistical 
proof that what people think of a store is reflected in their 
shopping habits. And all these changes in store image were 
brought about by the product-sell commercials. 

Just as this idea of selling the company while promoting 
its products is true, the reverse is also true. I have seen many 
corporate image commercials that have talked only about 
the abstracts of the company. I feel they would have been far 
stronger commercials had they told me these abstracts while 
they told me about their product. 

If a company tells me about its work in developing a 
new technique, I am also being told about the attitude 
of the company toward new ideas. If it shows me its inter- 
national offices, I also learn its international importance. 


A combination of ingredients sell the company 

Almost everything in advertising can be both product- 
sell and institutional at the same time. The tone of voice, 
the gestures, the selection of color, the amount of copy, the 
respect with which they treat you as a prospect or thank you 
as a customer, all these tell you something about both the 
product—and its maker. 

The selection of the media to carry this advertising also 
carries with it an institutional impact. Our E-Motion study 
shows that the public recognizes that companies advertising 
on television are more modern, do more research, are more 
friendly and more reliable than advertisers in other media. 
Just as the selection of the advertiser’s personal vehicle 
tells you something about him, so too does the selection of 
his vehicle for his produce and his company’s message. 

We all have something to sell and when we do, we are 
selling ourselves. Selling ourselves without a product is 
no sale. END 








THE TV COMMERCIAL 


By Beatrice Adams, Vice President, Gardner Advertising 





LIVELY 
COMMERCIALS 
FOR LAZY VIEWERS 





When your customers wilt in summer’s dog days, try using commercials that sell with a chuckle 






Top left: Minneapolis 

Gas Co. Agency: Knox-Reeves. 
Animation by Playhouse. 

Top right: Dutch Masters Cigars. 
Agency: Erwin 

Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan. 
Center: Eagle Stick-Pen. Agency: 
Shaller-Rubin. 

Production: Wilbur Streech. 
Bottom Left: U.S. Navy Recruiting. 
Production: Playhouse. 


Bottom right: Northwest 
Orient Airlines. Campbell-Mithun. 
Producer: Desilu. 


=, 


NAVY RIENT—AIREIRES 


RECRUITER 
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N this sticky month of August, when most people are en- 
I joying a vacation, getting ready to enjoy one, or trying 
to recover from one, let’s cast a lazy eye at some of the 
more light-hearted commercials which have the double- 
whammy of smile-plus-sell. While we're about it, and 
Pollyanna is prancing around on the cinema screen, let’s 
be glad there’s no concerted movement to bring about 
mirth-control. 

One TV series with a built-in laugh which doesn’t fog up 
the sales story is the Ernie Kovacs series for Dutch Masters 
Cigars. Scarcely a word is spoken, but the video is delight- 
fully vocal. Agency: Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, N. Y. 
Lew Gomavitz, agency producer. Barry Shear, producer/ 
director. Clair Higgens, cinematography, and art direction 
by Al Wein. Step right up and give each a big seegar. 


Minneapolis Gas Company's bewildered bride 

Another batch of light-hearted commercials is the anima- 
tion series created by Knox-Reeves, Minneapolis, for 
Minneapolis Gas Company. Whining bridegroom keeps 
needling Mildred, the bewildered bride. Mildred’s short- 
comings are due to (what else?) the absence of certain gas 
appliances. Once she has these magic gadgets, her life 
changes. Also her personality. 

In some of these spots, she really lets the Lesser Half 
have it. Very amusing. With plenty of sell by soft-voiced 
Indian maiden Minnegasco. Who’s responsible for these 
Minnie Ha Ha’s? Larry LaBelle, Bill Shepherd, Russ Neff 
for the agency. Grant Simmons of Grantray-Lawrence, Cal., 
and Bill Melendez of Playhouse, Cal., on animation. 

Also from up yonder via Campbell-Mithun comes a rib- 
tickling yet memorable series for Northwest Orient Airlines. 


Produced by Desilu with agency producers Cleo Hovel and 
To page 100 
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In TV too... 
Filmdoes 

worsen the 
“Impossible!” 


Like to show something that doesn't 
happen—really can’t happen? 
Want to show the ‘‘No!’’—thus 
emphasize the ‘‘Yes!"’? Chemstrand 
Nylon did it brilliantly . . . visually 
squeezed a whole selling sequence 
into a few film frames. 

Adaptable! . .. That's the way it 
is with film! 





Film, and film alone, does three 

things for you: (1) gives animation 

—crisp, exciting; (2) provides the 

optical effects you've always 

required for high-polish commercials; 

(3) assures you the coverage and 

penetration which market saturation 
WON'T STRETCH reqpltes: 





For ‘more information, write 
Motion Picture Film Department 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Midwest Division 
130 East Randolph Drive 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


West Coast Division 
6706 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 
or W. J. German, Inc. 
Agents for the sale and distribution 
of Eastman Professional Motion Picture Films, 
Fort Lee, N.J., Chicago, Ill., Hollywood, Calif. 


ADVERTISER: 
The Chemstrand Corp. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY: 
ALWAYS Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc. 
STAYS THE SAME 
PRODUCER: 


Transfilm-Caravel, Inc. 
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where makes the difference 


When a lion roars in the jungle, everyone trembles. 
But when he roars in a zoo, even the children laugh. 
There’s a lesson here... and not only for lions. Very 
often, where you say something counts as much as 





what you say or who you are. 


In advertising, this phenomenon is known as media 
climate. And nowhere is its effect more pronounced 
than in the pages of TELEVISION MAGAZINE. Here is 
a climate of authority, of prestige, that assures max- 
imum impact for your sales message. For the people 
you sell to have come to regard TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
as spokesman for the broadcast industry —as inter- 





media 
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preter of broadcasting’s vital role, not only in the 
American economy, but in our social and cultural 
development as well. 

It is this emphasis on the big picture... the broad 
concept ... that has won for TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
the confidence, the respect, the month-after-month 
readership of so many of the industry’s top execu- 


tives—the decision-makers who mean business for 
you. When your advertising message roars out in 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE, it roars loudest—and on the 
management level. 


TELEVISION THE MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
OF BROADCAST ADVERTISING 










APPLIANCES 


— 


AUTOMOBILES 


DRUGS-TOILETRIES 


FOOD 


SOAP 


TOBACCO 


TEN-YEAR BUDGET TREND BY 
PRODUCT GROUP 


Exclusive — product group trends in terms of median share of measured budget for the top 
50 advertisers (half the members of each product group allocated more than the median 


figure listed, half allocated less). 


NETWORK TV SPOT TELEVISION NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES 
1950 M15 a — fer 
1951 ME 28 Ca a 26 
1952 ME 36 Caan 28. 
1953 ME 27 a a em 27 
5 a 43 <a a 3 1 
1955 Si 33 a a | 
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Based on the only published budget estimates in- 
cluding costs of programming, production, space 
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TEN-YEAR BUDGET TREND 
OF THE TOP 50 ADVERTISERS 


This exclusive trend report traces allocations to network and spot television, newspapers, 
magazines and network radio, adjusted for discounts, production and programming costs. 


¥ 1959, the nation’s advertising leaders, the largest, rich- 
est and most successful U.S. marketers, intensified their 
dominance in television. The upper-bracket media spending 
pattern, which showed a huge dollar drift to TV throughout 
the 1950s, has unquestionably confirmed TV as the single 
most important force in marketing. Last year, as in 1958, 
37 of the Top 50 national advertisers made TV their pri- 
mary medium. And of the $1.3 billion spent by the Top 50 
in the five measured media in 1959, 56.9% or almost $754 
million went to television. 

But if the last two years are any indication, TV’s share of 
the Top 50’s media spending has reached a leveling off 
point, a new mark of stability after a heady, unpredictable 
flight upward. The medium will undoubtedly continue to 
make dollar gains, but its percentage of the total media 
appropriations will not likely show spectacular jumps, as 
in the past. 


TV share of budget up 5% in two years 

Top 50 TV spending in 1957, which stood at nearly $613 
million, gave TV a media share of 51.8%. In 1958 TV 
spending climbed to over $637 million for a media share of 
55.7%. Last year’s Top 50 TV spending of almost $754 mil- 
lion, some $117 million better than in 1958, was only good 
enough for a media share rise of just over one percentage 
figure to 56.9%. 

Television’s contributions to marketing over the last 
decade have been immeasurable. And the TV advertisers’ 
total investment in the medium—better than $8.7 billion 
since 1949—is evidence in itself of how great an advertising 
force TV has become. The fact has not escaped top man- 


agements everywhere. In planning for the ’60s, they are 
looking back on the media strategies of the 50s. How the 
pace-setting Top 50 companies spent their ad money is 
carrying tremendous weight in the new management- 
marketing decisions. 


Newspapers place second as primary medium 


In 1959, after a decade of testing various media combi- 
nations, 29 of the Top 50 advertisers put 50% or more of 
their budgets into television. Thirty companies made net- 
work TV their primary medium. Three companies accented 
spot TV. Newspapers were the chief vehicles for ten others, 
and magazines were the prime support of the remaining 
seven. 

Media selection patterns last year ran a traditional, rela- 
tively unchanged course. Overall, a slight shift to spot TV 
was in evidence, largely at the expense of network TV. 


"Magazines also scored a slight gain while newspapers and 


network radio continued downward. 

The three liquor companies (deprived of TV) and the 
four automobile companies (attuned to local dealer sup- 
port) remained loyal to newspapers. Schenley Industries, 
however, increased its magazine share while Distillers Corp. 
—Seagram’s Ltd. made magazines its prime medium by a 
slight margin over newspapers. 

Of the three appliance companies, one—RCA—continued 
to break pattern. After a strong 63% of budget swing to TV 
in 1958 at the expense of newspapers and magazines, RCA 
last year turned 50% to print (accenting magazines), 45%, 
to TV. Westinghouse increased its network TV allegiance, 


while GE stuck even stronger to magazines. Soap, drug and 
To next page 
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continued 


rHE TOP 50 ADVERTISERS 


Newcomer to the Top 50, American Motors rockets to 34th place with double 1958’s media budget 


tobacco manufacturers continued to show their overwhelm- 
ing preference for TV while the food company emphasis 
ried. 

Che Top 50 have shown great stability over the years. 
Seven of last year’s 10 leaders have appeared in the top since 
1954—Procter & Gamble, General Motors, General Foods, 
Ford, Lever, Colgate and Chrysler. 


P&G tops GM by nearly $4 million 


While positions within the top 10 shifted slightly between 
1958 and 1959, with Ford, for example, dropping from 
fourth to seventh place, and American Home Products 
climbing from eighth to fifth, the top three remain the 
same. P&G took the number one position for the second 
straight year with spending of $110,199,000, some $4 million 
more than second place GM, the company P&G displaced 
from the top in 1958 after a GM reign of five straight years. 
General Foods held fast to third place. New in the top 10 
is General Mills, which exchanged 11th for 10th place with 
American Tobacco. 

Che most dramatic climb was that of American Motors. 
Not even a member of the Top 50 in 1958, American rock- 
eted to 34th place last year powered by a media budget 
more than doubled over 1958 as an expression of faith in the 
small car. Its primary media choice in 1959 was newspapers, 
with magazine and some spot TV support. 

\dell Chemical and National Biscuit made notable gains, 
each investing over 50% in TV last year. Those slipping 
most in rank from 1958 to 1959 were Pillsbury Mills, RCA 
ind Schenley, all accenting print. 

In addition to American Motors, two other companies 
ippear in last year’s Top 50 which were not included in 
1958: Texaco in 46th place with 73%, of its budget in net- 
work TV (vs. only 4% in 1958), and Borden Co. in 48th 
place, returning after a year’s absence with 42% of its 
budget in spot and network TV. Displaced from the Top 
1) in 1959: Johnson & Johnson, Carnation and Pepsi-Cola. 

Che hard goods manufacturers, hardest hit among all 
product groups in the 1958 recession, all bounced back with 
increased sales, although not all ad expenditures rose. Of 
the auto makers, GM and American Motors increased ad 
spending hugely, Chrysler slightly and Ford not at all. Only 
GE, among the appliance makers, boosted its media budget. 
RCA cut spending by about $1,000,000; Westinghouse kept 
ippropriations at their 1958 level. 

{mong the package goods advertisers in the Top 50, 12 
food processors boosted their media budgets, three cut 
yack; in tobacco, five were up, one was down; in soap, all 
increased their spending; in drugs & toiletries, seven were 
up and two were down in expenditures. From net sales 
figures available on 32 of the 34 package goods advertisers, 
8 registered gains, one held even, three were down. 

Overall, 40 of last year’s Top 50 increased their media 
budgets. And of these, 33 enjoyed increased sales. 

\mong the 30 companies putting a greater relative em- 
phasis on network TV last year, the heaviest were Carter 
Products, Pharmaceuticals Inc., Gillette, Texaco and S. C. 
johnson, the latter upping its share of network TV from 
18°%, to 81%. Adell Chemical, Continental Baking and 
Warner-Lambert favored spot TV, and it was apparent that 
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TELEVISION MAGAZINE’S TOP 50 


The Top 50 advertisers are ranked here according to 
their expenditures in five measured media: network TV, 
spot TV, newspapers, magazines and network radio. 
Dollar totals and share-of-budget refer to these five media 
only. If billboard were included, for example, comparative 
rankings would change and the Top 50 listing would be 
slightly altered. Spot radio, for which complete figures 
are unavailable, might change the rankings again. 

The media expenditures listed here are unduplicated 
elsewhere. To gross time and space costs derived from 
standard sources TELEVISION MAGAZINE has applied two 
factors, the first to account for media discount structures 
and the second to include production costs. The result 
is an estimate of the advertiser’s total expenditure. 

Although there are wide variations among companies 
in the same product category, a common approach is 
usually apparent in their spending patterns. The chart 
on the opening page traces these group trends in terms 
of media shares of measured budgets (half the members 
in the group allocated more than the median figure, half 
allocated less.) These median shares are based on network 
TV, spot TV, newspapers, magazines and network radio. 
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many more companies were heavying up in the medium. 

Aside from the four auto and three liquor companies that 
are traditionally heavy in newspapers, Borden, Pillsbury 
and Swift increased their newspaper share to round out 
the ten companies emphasizing the medium. Of the seven 
advertisers accenting magazines, the parade was led by 
AT&T (81% of spending), GE, DuPont, Campbell Soup 
and Coca-Cola, the latter shifting out of newspapers to give 
magazines 50°, of its media emphasis. 


Analysis of the six key industries 


The following is an analysis of how the six key industry 
groups represented in the Top 50 divided their advertising 
dollars among the five measured media in 1959: 


APPLIANCES: The major shift in media emphasis among 
the three appliance manufacturers was carried out by RCA, 
which moved back to an overall accent on print after a big 
63%, of budget venture into network TV in 1958. RCA 
kept network TV as its prime medium last year with 41% 
of spending, but it increased its magazine share from 
23°% to 34%, its newspaper share from 10% to 16%, both 
approximating 1957 levels. 

General Electric and Westinghouse both continued to 
follow media patterns that have been standard for them for 
close to a decade: GE accenting magazines, Westinghouse 
giving the nod to network TV. Last year GE increased its 
magazine share to 47%, largely at the expense of news- 
papers. Westinghouse increased its network TV spending 
to 56% of budget, also at the expense of newspapers. Of 
the three appliance makers, only GE increased its total ad 
expenditure last year, had net sales better than those of its 
two competitors combined. 


AUTOMOBILES: With American Motors joining the elite 
To page 78 
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TEN YEAR TREND OF EXPENDITURES BY THE TOP 50 


Share of budget in each medium adjusted for production and programming costs and discounts 


OLLAR totals represent advertisers’ expenditures in the 

measured media only. For 1956-59, these are spot TV, 
network TV, newspapers, magazines and network radio. 
Prior to 1956, spot TV is not included. Percentage figures, 
which add up to 100%, for each year, indicate relative shares 
of the measured media only. 

These figures are based on time and space billings, which 
have been adjusted to allow for production costs in all 
media and for programming costs and discounts in radio 
and television. (See earlier note on how this study was 
done.) 





Net- Net- 
Spot work News- Maga- work Total 
TV TV papers zines Radio in Net 

Share Share Share Share Share Dollars Sales 
Company (%) (%) (%) (%)  (%) (000) (millions) 
1. Procter & Gamble Co. 
1959 33 57 6 4 sa 110,199 1,369 
1958 25 60 7 7 ] 104,920 1,295 
1957 21 60 8 10 1 101,143 1,156 
1956 16 62 8 13 1 91,256 — 
1955 soy 64 12 12 12 70,939 = 
1954 — 55 13 12 20 58,437 = 
1953 — 4] 16 15 28 52,186 : 
1952 _ 37 16 15 32 $3,313 
1951 — 20 29 15 36 52,881 
1950 — 3 29 15 53 36 336 
2. General Motors Corp. 
1959 3 23 39 32 3 106,532 11,233 
1958 ] 28 39 28 4 93,795 9,522 
1957 ] 16 53 27 3 105,091 10,990 
1956 2 21 50 25 2 115,631 aaa 
1955 = 16 55 24 5 120,976 : 
1954 — 17 50 29 4 80,289 
1953 — 16 50 30 4 69,865 
1952 — 16 49 32 3 44,081 
1951 aie 6 63 2? 2 40,533 
1950 — 5 62 32 1 47,364 - 
3. General Foods Corp. 
1959 18 40 23 18 1 65,317 1,053 
1958 15 45 27 im 2 57,499 1,009 
1957 15 44 18 18 5 47,074 971 
1956 17 45 16 21 1 45,534 = 
1955 — 44 22 31 2 42,432 — 
1954 — 35 27 30 8 37,360 
1953 — 27 27 26 20 34,481 — 
1952 — 31 26 23 20 32,895 = 
1951 — 25 27 25 23 31,633 = 
1950 - 9 27 34 30 25,992 = 
4. Lever Bros. Co. 
1959 18 64 12 5 1 63,661 410 
1958 23 50 18 6 3 54,808 383 
1957 13 42 30 10 § 49,960 346 
1956 1] 44 34 8 3 33,360 = 
1955 — 49 32 7 12 25,926 — 
1954 — 4] 30 12 17 23,999 = 
1953 — 28 40 14 18 28,491 —_ 
1952 —_ 30 as 6 20 30,978 
1951 — 15 49 9 27 25,339 - 
1950 — 6 48 13 33 21,692 _ 


These are estimates based on the best data available, and 
intended primarily for comparison purposes between adver- 
tisers and for media trends dating back to 1950. 

Asterisk (*) indicates that the company used the medium, 
but spent less than 1% of its total measured budget. Net 
sales figures are compiled from Fortune magazine, or di- 
rectly from the company’s annual report when it does not, 
appear in Fortune’s “Top 500.” All sales are for the fiscal 
year ending not later than January 1, 1959, except as indi- 
cated by (#), when fiscal year ended in the first quarter of 
1960. N.A.—not available. 





Net- Net- 
Spot work News- Maga- work Total 
TV TV papers zines Radio in Net 

Share Share Share Share Share Dollars Sales 
Company (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (000) (millions) 
5. American Home Products Corp. 
1959 15 62 8 14 1 56,516 421 
1958 13 60 12 14 1 42,328 374 
1957 9 72 6 12 1 33,105 347 
1956 6 74 7 1 2 27,634 — 
1955 — 61 13 12 14 20,523 — 
1954 51 12 15 22 14,677 - 
1953 — 38 10 15 37 12,097 — 
1952 -— 27 19 13 4] 11,134 
1951 7 27 13 53 11,154 -— 
1950 ~~ 2 30 15 53 10,120 — 
6. Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
1959 21 52 15 if 1 53,643 582 
1958 17 56 17 8 2 50,968 534 
1957 14 52 19 1 4 47,772 507 
1956 12 50 26 1 1 50,822 -- 
1955 ~- 59 23 10 8 42,978 - 
1954 — 48 30 1 1 39,343 — 
1953 -- 40 32 14 14 40,264 
1952 ~- 33 33 16 13 34,455 - 
1951 23 42 17 18 27,394 — 
1950 _- 9 49 21 21 19,550 — 
7. Ford Motor Co. 
1959 7 28 40 25 . 53,183 5,357 
1958 1 29 39 25 6 54,832 4,130 
1957 4 24 49 22 1 68,591 5,771 
1956 5 24 49 22 ‘ 55,200 — 
1955 -- 22 59 18 1 53,549 — 
1954 assed 22 52 24 2 36,707 — 
1953 -- 19 59 21 1 33,082 — 
1952 — 19 51 29 1 22,683 — 
1951 22 59 19 19,505 -- 
1950 — 17 57 23 3 25,441 - 
8. Chrysler Corp. 
1959 4 26 40 30 : 46,081 2,643 
1958 1 39 38 20 2 45,323 2,165 
1957 1 37 42 18 2 65,780 3,565 
1956 3 44 36 17 » 53,299 — 
1955 — 38 42 17 3 60,946 - 
1954 — 34 37 24 § 34,333 one 
1953 = 15 52 30 3 29,712 ato 
1952 = 10 58 27 5 21,552 ae 
1951 —- 8 65 23 4 22,353 — 
1950 -- 5 68 23 4 21,622 -- 


(Top 50 listings are continued on page 79) 
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THE CBS 
“FARM TEAM” 


All companies are faced with the problem of developing executive 


JOUR years ago, in an analysis of where network execu- 
| tives come from, TELEVISION MAGAZINE featured the 
five men at right as typical products of the CBS ‘farm 
team’’—men destined tor top management positions. To- 
lay, James Aubrey and Merle Jones are presidents of CBS 
livisions, Thomas Dawson, Sam Cook Digges and Edmund 
Bunker hold key vice presidencies. 

Che farm team training that brought these men to the 
top represents one solution to the problem of recruiting 
ind developing executive manpower facing all businesses, 
jarticularly the fast-expanding communications industry. 

[hrough a firm grounding process, farm team develop- 
nent is usually from a berth in spot or station sales; on 
oO station sales manager, general manager of the spot divi- 
sion, Or managership of an owned station; then up into the 
1etwork level, possibly as high as a presidency, as in the 
case of Aubrey, Jones, and before them Jack Van Volken- 
burg. The great advantage of the farm team is that it gives 
young men a chance to develop on their own with a good 
deal of responsibility, but still under the guidance of expe- 
rienced hands like stations division president Merle Jones 
and Craig Lawrence, v.p. of stations and spot sales. 

Strictly speaking, the farm team is not a formal man- 
igement program outlined in memos and activated by a set 
of policy directives. More simply, it is a pattern of execu- 
tive development and advancement that has evolved out 
f the long-range thinking that has made the management 
eam of Paley and Stanton one of the most respected in 
nd outside the industry. 

lhe farm team evolved back in the 1930s when a num- 
ver of men who had worked for Leslie Atlass at wBaM 
adio, Chicago, went on to jobs at the St. Louis and Min- 
neapolis stations, and then upward and onward to the “big 
city.” Time has seen the pattern of intra-company upward 
movement repeated with a consistency especially rare in 
he restive communications business. Consider, for ex- 
imple, this sequence of farm team activity back in 1956. 

James Aubrey, general manager of KNxT, became man- 
ger of network programs in Hollywood. 

Clark George, general manager of CBS television spot 
ales, replaced Aubrey as general manager of KNXxT. 

John Schneider, Eastern manager of spot sales, replaced 
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Clark George as general manager of the spot division. 

Tom Judge, midwestern manager of spot sales, replaced 
Schneider as Eastern manager. 

Arthur Elliot, account executive in spot sales, replaced 
judge as midwestern manager. 

Bruce Bryant, spot sales account executive, replaced 
Judge as Eastern manager when the latter left CBS shortly 
after his appointment. 

John Schneider switched from general manager of spot 
sales to general manager of WCAU-TV. 

Bruce Bryant replaced Schneider as general manager of 
spot sales. 

Arthur Elliot replaced Bryant as Eastern manager. 

John White of spot sales’ San Francisco office replaced 
Elliot as midwestern manager. 

With all its obvious advantages, a paradox is that the 
farm system may actually create an embarrassment of 
riches: more capable men on their way up than places to 
put them. During their farm team days, Jim Aubrey, Merle 
Jones and Tom Dawson all left CBS temporarily, and Ed 
Bunker at one point was on the verge of going. 

Stations division vice president Craig Lawrence admits 
that movement upward is not quite so rapid as when the 
network was acquiring its full quota of stations, but he 
stresses that new opportunities are being created as various 
divisions within the network expand. 

Today’s farm team members (page 46), presumably 
pitching for their chance at the majors, are relatively young, 
but so are many of the executives above them in the net- 
work. The recent move conferring the title of vice presi- 
dent on the five station general managers is officially 
explained as a “belated action to put these men who do 
millions of dollars’ worth of business on the same level as 
executives in other industries.” It’s likely, however, that 
the gesture was partially offered as a vote of confidence 
during the waiting game; indeed, with the vice-presidential 
title and responsibilities, many may well feel these men 
have already “arrived.” 

Nevertheless, today’s farm team members have ample 
precedents to go by, and with most present network execu- 
tives expected to hold on for a while, the biggest problem 
may be, how’re you going to keep them down on the farm? 
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EDMUND C. BUNKER, vice president in charge 
of Washington, D.C. office 


manpower. What makes CBS’ system outstanding is that it works. 





THOMAS H. DAWSON, vice president of network SAM COOK DIGGES, administrative vice president, 
sales CBS Films 


FIELD GRADUATES 


For these ex-farm team mem- 
bers, it’s now the big leagues. 
TV_ network president James 
Aubrey came up through sales 
and general managership of 
KNXT, went on to head CBS net- 
work programs in Hollywood. 
After a two-year hitch at ABC 
as v.p. of network programming 
and talent, he rejoined CBS as 
v.p.-creative services, soon was 
executive v.p. Merle Jones’ route 
to two division presidencies, first 
of TV network, now of owned 
stations, was via management of 
KMOx and KNx radio and KTSL-TV 
(now KNxT). Like Aubrey, he 
temporarily left the farm team, 
MERLE S$. JONES, president, television stations JAMES T. AUBREY, JR., president, television was for two years v.p. of Cowles 
division network Broadcasting. —Thomas Dawson, 

j v.p. of network sales, played in 

the radio farm team as salesman 
for wcco and Eastern sales man- 
ager of spot radio. Following a 
two-year stint as director of TV 
for the Petry Co., he returned 
to CBS as general manager of 
TV spot sales, advancing to sales 
manager of the network. Sam 
Cook Digges, administrative v.p. 
of CBS Films, typically rode up 
through spot sales, went on 
to manage wess-Tv. Edmund 
Bunker, v.p. of CBS’ Washing- 
ton, D.C. office, was general sales 
manager of KNXT, general man- 
ager of wxix. He entered the 
network arena as v.p. first in 
affiliate relations, then in sales. 





Today’s farm team members on their way to the top = a 
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OTHER 
FARM TEAM 
ALUMNI 


(below, top), v.p. of TV 
idministration, joined the 
1937 as account executive 
sales. After army service, 

the network as assistant 
of station administration. 

was to network sales as 
tive, on to assistant sales 
ern sales manager and v.p. 

Harvey Struthers (cen- 
tion services, got his field- 
il manager of WEEI radio 
Carl Ward (bottom), v.p. 

ations, made his way into 
later becoming general 


CBS radio. 
































CRAIG LAWRENCE, vice president, owned TV stations and 


spot sales 


Under the farm team system, young men develop their potential 


Craig Lawrence, v.p. of CBS- 
owned TV stations and spot 
sales, is pivot man of the farm 
team operation. Formerly with 
Cowles Broadcasting, he joined 
CBS in 1952 as general manager 
of wcBs, moving up to director 
of station administration. To- 
day’s farm team members follow 
patterns of their predecessors. 
Bruce Bryant, v.p. and general 
manager of spot sales, started 
selling for CBS in Chicago, be- 
came Eastern manager, then gen- 
eral manager of spot. Of the 
owned stations’ v.p./general 
managers: wcss’ Frank Shake- 
speare rose from spot sales to 
general sales manager of wcss, 
then general manager of wxIx. 
Clark George of wssm also held 
general managership of KNxT, 
climbed through station sales to 
the spot division, eventually as 
Eastern sales manager. Robert 
Wood moved into general man- 
agership of KNxT after serving as 
the station’s sales manager, pre- 
viously had been sales service 
manager of KNx radio and spot 
sales account executive. Eugene 
Wilkey, manager of KMox-Tv, 
also headed KMox radio. His 
beginnings at CBS were at wcco 
radio, where he rose from as- 
sistant program director to gen- 
eral manager. John Schneider 
of wcAu joined CBS ten years 
ago as spot sales account execu- 
tive in Chicago, transferred to 
New York in the same capacity, 
became Eastern manager, then 
general manager of the spot 
division. It’s from this group 
and others coming up with them 
that CBS’ future top-level exec- 
utives will be drawn. 





A 
(Above) FRANK J. SHAKESPEARE, JR., vice-president/ 
general manager, WCBS-TV 
(Bottom) JOHN SCHNEIDER, vice president/general 
manager, WCAU-TV 

















DAY'S FARM TEAM 


with the expert guidance of experienced network executives 











vice president/general 
manager, WBBM-TV 


(Bottom) EUGENE B. WILKEY, vice president/ general 
manager, KMOX-TV 


(Above) BRUCE BRYANT, vice president CLARK GEORGE, 
and general manager, TV spof sales 
ROBERT D. WOOD, 


president/general manager, KNXT-TV 





OTHER ROUTES 
TO 
THE TOP 


Of course not all CBS executives have 
come from the field. Some, particularly 
among the _ specialists, started as 
“rookies,” working their way up through 
the network itself. William Lodge 
(below, top), for example, joined CBS as 
an engineer in 193]. In 1948 he was 
named v.p. of engineering, later adding 
responsibilities for station administra- 
tion. John Cowden (center), now v.p. of 
information services, started in the pro- 
motion department in 1936. By 1951 he 
was director of operations, advertising 
and sales promotion for the TV network, 
and seven years later was appointed v.p. 
of advertising and sales promotion for 
the TV stations division. Oscar Katz 
(bottom) entered CBS’ research de- 
partment 22 years ago, became director 
of research for the TV network in 1951. 
Switching specialties five years later, he 
was appointed v.p. of daytime programs, 
and a year ago was elevated to v.p. of 
network programs. 
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Television Magazine’s Media Strategy Committee 


ROBERT H. BOULWARE 
& associate media director, Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, 
ew York 
ROBERT E. BRITTON 
media-research-marketing, MacManus, John & Adams, Michigan 
AWRENCE DECKINGER 
& media director, Grey Advertising, New York 
AM C. DEKKER 
& media director, McCann-Erickson, New York 
R A. DELANO 
marketing services, North Advertising, Chicago 
E. J. GERHOLD 
media & research, Foote, Cone & Belding, New York 
ARRY M. JOHNSON 
3 director, Campbell-Mithun, Minneapolis 
K B. KEMP 
media, Compton Advertising, New York 
MacDONALD 
& media director, Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, San Francisco 
AES J. McCAFFREY 
v.p., Cgilvy, Benson & Mather, New York 
EWMAN F. McEVOY 
r v.p., Cunningham & Walsh, New York 
JARD MATTHEWS 
, marketing services, Leo Burnett, Chicago 
AM E. MATTHEWS 
& director of media relations and planning, Young & Rubicam, 
York 
HUR A. PORTER 
media, J. Walter Thompson, New York 
RICH 
& media director, Benton & Bowles, New York 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
director, Gardner Advertising, St. Louis 


AXWELL ULE 
v.p., Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York 
VEDDER, JR. 
& media director, Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago 
ERBERT ZELTNER 


& media director, Lennen & Newell, Inc., New York 


By Dr. E. LAWRENCE DECKINGER 


RAPER DANIELS had this to say recently about his boss, 
Leo Burnett: “For the sake of everyone, all who know 


Leo hope he will get his reward in Heaven. Otherwise, we 
expect to see a large-scale advertising campaign launched 
which will change the image of Hell and make it seem 


like the only place worth going to.” 

One of the most serious problems in media choice is that 
the selection of media for advertising messages is an art, not 
a science. Not that we don’t have better media data than 
ever before. We do. With the growth and expansion of the 
ratings services, and the development of research tech- 
niques, we are certainly more richly endowed with the tools 
of media measurement than we ever were before. We have 
more scientific information on which to base intelligent 
media decisions, and we are most grateful to the research 
folk for making these data available. 

[welve articles in the Media Strategy series have ap- 
peared thus far in TELEvIsioN MAGAZINE. These have been 
uniformly well written, enlightening, and useful. They ex- 
plain some ingenious media thinking that has been done, 
ind is being done, in the advertising business today, and 
show why it was done the way it was. 

And, for the most part, they present statistical compila- 
tions on the number of different homes reached, of the gross 
number of homes reached, and the frequency with which 
they are contacted—all valuable and important data in ar- 
riving at intelligent decisions in the making of media 
choices 

[t mow seems appropriate to step back a few steps, and 
take a panoramic look at media from the standpoint, “What 
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Media 


have we proved?”—or, at least, ‘““What are-we.in the process 
of proving?” In other words, have we established some 
ground rules that can be helpful to the readers of these ar- 
ticles in their own media planning? 

The most value will have been achieved if some rules of 
action are now evident, if we are in the process of setting up 
a scientific body of information, a set of rules based on ex- 
perience which can be used to predict results if we adopt 
certain courses of advertising action. Then, the media selec- 
tion part of advertising, at least, will be on its way to being 
established as a science. 

Unhappily, this is really not true. Four of the articles were 
general in nature, or concerned with specific tactical situa- 
tions. The other six were concerned with the media strategy 
suggested in the marketing of specific products—“Glint,” 
‘“Eatsome,” “Goodies,” “Fizz-o,” “Plan B” and a new shape 
electric light bulb. 


No certainty that only course of action was followed 


None of the case histories which have been presented— 
good as they are, and important as they are, and useful as 
they are—can be used as evidence that the course of action 
selected is the one course which, under similar circum- 
stances, for similar products in the future (perhaps, even, 
the same product!), will produce like results. There is no 
way of knowing but that another course of action—even in 
the case of all the articles which have been written up to 
date—would have produced different results than antici- 
pated for the course of action which was “recommended.” 
(It is understood that four of the five case histories were 
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MEDIA STRATEGY SERIES 


Television Magazine 





In a review of the ten articles comprising Television Magazine's 
Media Strategy series over the past year, Dr. E. Lawrence 
Deckinger, vice president and media director of Grey Advertising maintains that .. . 


Selection Is An Art, Not a Science 


fictitious, but presumably were based on true situations.) 

In other words, although sound-sounding and logical rea- 
sons can be offered for the media selection, sound-sounding 
and logical reasons could have been offered for some other 
course of action. There is only rationale to support our con- 
clusions; there is no proof that our rationale is valid. 

The reason for this is that, as yet, we simply do not have 
a scientific body of knowledge about media selection. Media 
selection, at least in the areas of media choice which are not 
mail order, is an art, and not a science. 

Don’t misunderstand. While it is true that media selec- 
tion is an art, it is a very skilled art. Experience teaches us 
something about what works and what doesn’t work, and 
under what circumstances. It takes good, trained, skilled 
people to take the data that is available and mold it into a 
logical media plan with high promise of success in the mar- 
ket place. The point is that, as in most businesses, the most 
important ingredient is good judgment. 

Is that bad? Of course not! All business is an art. Media 
selection, in fact, with the data now at its disposal, probably 
comes closer to being a science than any other branch of the 
advertising arts. But, because media selection is still an art, 
the “facts” of a media situation are rarely conclusive. They 
can be persuasive, but not conclusive. Because another in- 
dividual can take the same facts and arrive at a different con- 
clusion. 

As in so many things, in constructing media plans it is 
easy to get opinions—very hard to get facts. The casual ob- 
server will say: “Oh, it’s easy enough to get the facts as to 
what works. Just try out different things in different mar- 
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kets.” Unhappily, while this is so easily stated as a principle, 
there are so many vitiating factors that operate in the con- 
duct of test markets that it is much easier to say: ““Let’s get 
the facts in a test market operation” than it is to do it. And, 
often, there isn’t time for a test market operation anyway. 
Moreover, there aren’t enough test markets in the world to 
test all the alternatives that can present themselves. 


““. . . the impossible takes longer” 


Once again, this is not to say we should throw up our 
hands and give up. On the contrary. It merely is intended to 
emphasize the magnitude of the problem. “The difficult we 
do immediately, the impossible takes a little longer.” We 
must never relent in our search for knowledge and truth, 
in our endeavor to experiment, to test market, to learn. But 
we should be aware, going in, that it isn’t going to be easy. 

So the media analyst, for the most part, is left with his 
judgment as to what is best. He finds himself, often, looking 
squarely in the face of two look-alikes from the point of view 
of logic. It’s sort of like meeting and having a discussion 
with a two-headed man in the circus, face-to-face-to-face. 
How do you decide which one is right? 

Next are a few examples of ideas which are quite op- 
posite, but for both of which logical cases can be built. The 
interesting and fascinating thing is that each is correct, in 
its own way, for certain products under certain conditions. 
The media man’s skill and appraisal power enters at the 
point of deciding which is “‘rightest’” under the conditions 
of the moment. 


1. One publication will glowingly speak of the virtues of 
To page 86 
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Radiotelevisione Italiana in Rome. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEVISION 


arketing gears for the coming decade, more and 
re U.S. advertisers are focusing their attention on the 
ytential of such overseas areas as the European Com- 
farket and the Outer Seven. It’s estimated that by 
e market for goods and services in Western Europe 
pass that of the United States. 


» more foreign than U. S. TV sets 
potential has, in turn, focused advertisers’ atten- 
| the overseas prospects for television, already proved 
nation’s major marketing medium as well as an 
us sales force in recent years via commercial TV 
land. Television’s growth abroad is so great, accord- 
ne prediction, that by the end of 1962 there will be 
s in use in free world countries overseas than in the 
states. 
following is a special report of recent developments 
ision overseas, country-by-country. It is based almost 
on reports issued by the United States Information 
Canada, the U.S., its territories and the U.S. Armed 
r'V Service are not included. 
USIA stresses that its reports are not an in-depth 
of the state of television overseas, but a quick arm- 
yur of what’s happening where. And the agency is at 


pains to ‘point out that all statistical data must be weighed 
with caution, since the reliability of sources varies. 

Except in the case of a few countries, the number of 
television transmitting stations includes all types—main 
stations that originate programs, relay stations, satellites and 
experimental outlets. In many instances a breakdown is not 
available, a problem compounded by the fact that different 
countries define the word “‘station” in vastly different ways. 

From January | to June I, the total number of overseas 
television transmitting stations of all types increased by 149 
—from 1,088 to 1,237. Of these, the free world accounted 
for 1,008, including 109 new stations. The Sino-Soviet 
bloc totaled 229 stations, 40 of them new. 

During the same six months period, overseas sets in use 
increased by a minimum of 2,500,000 for a total of 34,500,- 
000. The free world is credited with 28,950,000 sets, an 
increase of about 2,150,000. The Sino-Soviet bloc has 
5,600,000 sets in use, 300,000 more than at the first of the 


year. 


WESTERN EUROPE AND YUGOSLAVIA 


Countries of Western Europe continued to cement their 
communication links. Eurovision, the West European tele- 
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A country-by-country report 


on recent television developments abroad 


vision network, now includes 14 nations: Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, West Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Monaco, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the United Kingdom. Recently two additional 
countries contributed to Eurovision for the first time: 
Spain’s Television Espanola broadcast an international 
soccer match held in Madrid, and Yugoslavia’s Jugoslaven- 
ska Televizija televised the international skiing champion- 
ships from Planica. 

. Progress is also reported in the eventual establishment of 
a permanent hook-up between Eurovision and Nordvision, 
the Scandinavian TV network. A temporary connection 
between Stockholm and Helsinki was completed in May. 
Finland is constructing a link between Helsinki and 
Maarianhamina in the Aaland Islands, and a correspond- 
ing link within range of the Maarianhamina station is being 
set up between Stockholm and Vadd6. 

Among the individual countries of Western Europe, the 
year’s television developments as compiled by the USIA 
were these: 


AUSTRIA 

By June, Austria’s sets in use climbed to 141,800, a 
healthy gain from the 111,000 recorded at the beginning of 
the year and the 60,000 sets tallied in January, 1959. It’s 
estimated that a goal of 220,000 sets—expected by 1961— 
must be reached before Austrian TV pays for itself. Ac- 
cording to USIA’s latest count, Austria has 17 transmitting 
stations. Telecasts are now on a daily basis. 


BELGIUM 

The Belgian government announced a $12,000,000 
broadcasting expansion program, with the bulk of the 
money earmarked for construction of a TV center in Brus- 
sels and modernization of the country’s Eurovision facili- 
ties; about 25 per cent of the budget will be invested in 
radio development. There are currently five transmitting 
stations, all government-owned, non-commercial, and 350,- 
000 television sets in use. Effective January 1, the govern- 
ment raised the license fee for television receivers to 840 
Belgian francs (about $17). The law also calls for stricter 
enforcement of requirements that retailers report the names 
and addresses of persons who purchase radio and television 
sets. 


DENMARK 

The newest of Denmark’s eight government-owned, non- 
commercial transmitting stations was inaugurated October 
10 on Seeland Island. Although used as a local transmitter, 
the station is an important link in the Eurovision network 
between Germany and Scandinavia, and is expected to im- 
prove reception in an area where East German TV pro- 
grams had been coming through more clearly than Danish 


telecasts. Sets in use hit 420,000 in June, 70,600 more than 
at the end of 1959. A total of 130,000 TV receivers are now 
produced annually by some 15 Danish manufacturing com- 
panies. 


FINLAND 

After five years of study, the Hakkinen Committee on a 
New Radio Law recently recommended that the Cabinet 
allow the establishment of private radio and TV firms to 
compete with the government-owned Finnish Broadcasting 
Company (Yleisradio), which operates 12 of the country’s 
13 television stations. At the same time, though, Finland's 
Parliament is debating legislation that proposes to close 
down the one “commercial” station, Testelvisio (or Tesvi- 
sio), which is sponsored by the Foundation for Technical 
Advancement and operates three transmitters under a con- 
tract that runs until 1963. 

With these matters up in the legislative air, Finland's 
sets in use stand now at 61,000, an 18,600-set jump since the 
end of iast year. According to a Helsinki broadcast, over 
one million inhabitants of Finland are within the television 
reception area. Plans are under way to extend reception 
next year to the region of Kokkola and to an area running 
north of a line from Kuopio to Koli. By next fall, the re- 
ception area around Tampere is expected to increase from 
the present 25 km. radius to 80 km. through a large station 
under construction at Yloejaervi. Also planned for com- 
pletion in 1962 is a 105-meter tower built on a 45-meter 
rock in Helsinki’s Linnamaeki Park. 


FRANCE 

The Ministry of Finance has proposed a sizable cut in 
the budget of Radiodiffusion-Television Francaise, the 
government agency which owns and operates the French 
TV network. RTF is appealing to the Ministries of Infor- 
mation and Culture to stave off the budget reduction, ar- 
guing that it would postpone indefinitely the long-hoped- 
for second television network and also cut down the extent 
and quality of present programming. 

Meantime, USIA reports that French television has been 
developing healthily. Sets in use reached 1,550,000 in June, 
a steady climb from the 1,000,000 operating in 1958 and 
1,400,000 counted the last month of 1959. The number of 
stations, all non-commercial, has grown from 32 at the end 
of 1958, 52 at the close of 1959, to the present 69 (a source 
other than USIA says that about 30 of these are repeater 
stations), and reports have it that there is still a big job 
market for much-needed technicians to operate the bur- 
geoning transmitter system. 


WEST GERMANY 

Despite opposition from the 11 state governments that 
run the present television network, in July the Bonn Gov- 
ernment authorized the Freies Fernsehen GmbH company 
to establish a second commercial TV system. CBS, through 
the Television Stations Division, has made an agreement 
to place its “total television experience” at the disposal of 
the company. The new network, scheduled to start trans- 
mitting by January 1, according to Chancellor Adenauer, 
will operate on ultra-high frequencies. Even before any- 
thing had been officially resolved, German manufacturers 
were advertising new TV sets “adaptable to UHF.” Adapt- 
ers for old sets are expected to cost $60, and a recent sur- 
vey, reported by the USIA, disclosed that 50 per cent of 
present set owners are willing to buy them. To page 92 
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“Twenty per cent of the TV audience 
gets 40 to 45 per cent of the impressions,” 

declares Maxwell Ule, senior 

v.p. for marketing at Kenyon & Eckhardt. ‘We're just 
reaching the same people again and again.” 


ULE OF K&E: 
MARKETING PROPHET 


W Hy is it that television, the most dynamic of the media, 
‘ requires the most frequency?” The question is put 
rhetorically. The man who propounds it continues, “I 
don’t believe television demands anything near the amount 
of frequency many advertisers use. Perhaps all they need is 
once a month, or on an irregular basis. Perhaps 
weekly sponsorship is a wasteful concept.” 

These are the observations of G. Maxwell (Max) Ule, 
senior vice president for marketing of Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
an agency which spends $50,000,000 of its nearly $100,000,- 
000 in billings in air media. 

Along Madison Avenue and its environs, Max Ule is 
something of a phenomenon. In a service where the prac- 
tical and the creative man, for the most part, predominate, 
he is distinctive, a scientific theorist. More particularly, those 
scientific disciplines which seem to interest him most are 
mathematics, engineering and psychology; his language 
such words as “feedback,” “maximize,” “input,” 

and “optimum.” His greatest preoccupation is 


minute 


contains 


‘Output 


with bringing the scientific approach, which includes con- 
sumer research and analysis, to bear on the problems of 
marketing and advertising. 


“Many research tools are not being used” 
[ know many people feel that research measurements 
are not refined enough,” he says in his peculiarly forceful 


way. “But I submit that many research tools are not being 
used. Some, in fact, are so sensitive that it’s frightening to 
think of their implications. Regardless, we must use what 
we have and create and perfect what is lacking. Otherwise 
we will still remain in this never-never land of decision- 
making, substituting hunches for an orderly rational 


pi Oce 
Max Ule, however, has other iconoclastic ideas about tele- 
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vision. “Twenty per cent of the TV audience gets 40 to 45 
per cent of the impressions. This, too, is wasteful. We’re 
just reaching the same people again and again,” he ob- 
serves. 

“To me, minimizing the variance of communications 
among groups is one of the criteria for buying media. In 
other words, how many different kinds of people am I 
reaching with my messages, and what is the relative fre- 
quency of this reach? As the advertiser reduces his interest 
in noses, his interest will become greater in minimizing 
variance. Perhaps then we may see a greater diversity of 
programming. Perhaps then TV will lose some of its mass 
character,” he declares. 


“Association is an overrated concept” 

Ule also questions the value of program association or 
identification by an advertiser. ‘Association is an overrated 
concept which runs into diminishing returns. It would be 
wiser for clients to buy more minutes in varied programs 
than to own equities in individual ones, unless there are 
special reasons.” 

He is equally outspoken about the future roles of market- 
ing and advertising, particularly in respect to the problems 
of the present that interfere with more rapid progress. 

“In the sixties, change will be accelerated,” he points 
out. “The public has already shown that it is ready, willing 
and able to accept new ideas. But we are facing new and 
more formidable problems. One is to make the introduc- 
tion of new products more efficient. A friend recently 
asked whether we could soon afford to introduce new 
products. I replied we were dead no matter what we did. If 
we didn’t bring them out, the competition would damage 
us; if we did, the cost would ruin us.” 


Ule expects that the true role of advertising in the 
To page 88 












The fierce competition engendered among 


Daytime T'V—A Status Report 


D riME, long the center of relative calm in television’s 
therwise often stormy seas, has become a center of tur- 
bulence as a new wind blows from a different direction off- 
shore. It is the fresh and low-cost breeze of ABC, which has 
created a degree of three-network daytime competition 
hitherto unseen. 
When “Operation Daybreak,” the ABC daytime plan, got 


under way in October 1958, it was something of a failure; in 
the first 90 days its Nielsen share of audience was 13. In May 
1960, however, ABC’s Nielsen from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. was 
20.9. The network now predicts a minimum 26 share in 
1960-6! 

[his new situation has created a new and continual shift- 
ing of forces. Stable situations have become much more 


volatile; programs which dominated in former seasons are 
now faced with stronger rivals; some time periods have lost 
some of their value, others have gained. Viewers have been 


which previously could not get a hearing are now eagerly 


given new and different alternatives, and program ideas 


sought after. 

N nly have these new conditions created risks for ad- 
vertisers and their agencies, but they may also have created 
great opportunities. Daytime has been given a new and 
broader flexibility. Its penetration is greater and its costs 
have been kept in check. 

[rue, daytime’s metamorphosis is also marked by a sales 
lull: in the first five months of 1960, gross daytime billings 

Monday through Friday) were 6.3% below those of the 
same period in 1959, pulling the total Monday-Sunday bill- 
ings down 2.9% despite a 16.2°%, increase in Saturday and 
Sunday daytime sales. 


Daytime’s proponents argue that this softness in sales is 


only a natural, short-lived slackening-off after a period of 
immense growth. In 1959, advertisers spent $171,243,799 in 
daytime, $25,000,000 more than in 1958. Of all television 
expenditures, 27.39% went into daytime last year, an increase 
of almost 5% in the ratio of daytime to nighttime over the 
last five years. 

Explanations for the sales slump are many: the shift of 
daytime dollars into nighttime by major advertisers such as 
P&G; the growing use of nighttime for the introduction of 
new products; the attraction of the advertiser’s dollar by new 
nighttime selling plans spawned by intensified three-net- 
work competition; even the demise of several daytime quiz 
shows late last year. 


Daytime viewing up by three million homes 


Despite these factors, its promoters claim that daytime’s 
dimensions are expanding, with unusual opportunities for 
the advertiser. In the first quarter of 1960, daytime network 
programs reached 12.2°%, more homes than in the same quar- 
ter of 1959, or a total of 3,648,000 homes per telecast, says 
Nielsen. Though in 1958 the average minute was viewed by 
5,642,000 homes, in 1960 it was viewed by 8,859,000 homes, 
according to Nielsen’s January-February figures. 

And for the nation’s leading package goods manufac- 
turers, daytime TV remains basic. It is the anvil upon which 
they repeatedly hammer home their message. Its vaunted 
asset, low-cost frequency, is delivered at a price nighttime 
cannot match. Cost-per-thousand runs from as low as $1.00, 
comparable to radio, to as high as $1.75, still considerably 
below the great majority of evening TV. 

As everyone knows, daytime is primarily watched by 
women, 52° of all American women, to be exact, though 
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men, teenagers and children also abound. It contains the 
largest families (24% of all TV homes), the youngest fami- 
lies (36.3% of all TV homes), and the most homes with 
children (55.3% of all TV homes). Competition among the 
three networks has not depressed the number of homes 
reached. In 1956, again according to Nielsen, the average 
quarter-hour reached a total audience of 3,254,000; in 1960 
it reached 3,489,000. 

The great foundation stones of the daytime edifice are the 
soap companies. Even with discounts, Prccter & Gamble 
will spend an estimated $20,000,000 on daytime TV in 1960. 
In a March week, 1960, it sponsored eight daytime shows to 
sell 17 brands; it used 10414 commercial minutes in that 
week. ° 

Lever Brothers will spend $12,500,000 this year. In that 
same March week, it sponsored 15 programs for 17 brands; 
they were spread over 69 commercial minutes. Colgate’s 
daytime costs for 1960 will be about $8,500,000. In that 
March week it sponsored three programs for eight of its 
brands; they consumed 39 commercial minutes. 

These advertisers illustrate two patterns of daytime spon- 
sorship. Procter & Gamble and Colgate reflect the traditional 
one. They own most of their shows. The benefits are strong 
program identification plus a position which blocks their 
rivals from prime properties and time periods. Lever 
Brothers takes another road—maximum dispersion for its 
brands. Only in Art Linkletter’s House Party has Lever a 
large equity, and this reflects its faith in his salesmanship. 

In large multi-product companies, each brand makes its 
own media decisions. Many brands use daytime, but many 
use nighttime too. The choice depends on the nature of the 
product and its marketing problem. In one major soap com- 





the networks by ABC's low-cost plan has created new daytime opportunities for advertisers 


pany, two brands use daytime primarily and two use night- 
time. 

For the large package goods manufacturer, nighttime TV 
has become the primary vehicle, though daytime is still 
basic. Some, such as American Home Products, state that if 
confronted with a choice of media, they would remain in 
daytime. 


Overweighting produces diminishing returns 

Nevertheless, many rely greatly on nighttime because of 
its greater reach. Media specialists at these soap companies 
maintain that in the daytime, 40°, of the homes do 70%, of 
the viewing. “You reach a point of diminishing returns in 
daytime, where you're overweighting one group,” says an 
executive of an important package goods sponsor. Procter & 
Gamble cancelled seven quarter-hours of CBS daytime in 
late spring and spent the money on two alternate half-hours 
of nighttime. 

But daytime has proven a boon to many of the smaller 
companies who cannot spend as heavily on TV, and to some 
larger ones who are looking for greater cost efficiency. Using 
CBS daytime are Gerber’s baby foods, Dumas Milner, Stand- 
ard Brands, Chicken of the Sea tuna and Bauer and Black. 
On NBC are Jergens, Proctor Electric, the Frigidaire divi- 
sion of General Motors, Mentholatum, Heinz, Knox Gela- 
tin, Plough and Mennen. On ABC are A. E. Staley, Beech- 
nut, Coty, Minute Maid, Knapp-Monarch, Chemway and 
Welch Grape Juice, among others. 

To illustrate, an NBC client, Thomas Leeming & Co., in 
1959 spent $500,000 to advertise Baume Bengue and Pac- 
quins hand lotion; in 1960 it will spend $1,000,000 on the 
network’s daytime TV. It was only five years ago that 
To next page 
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DAYTIME TV continued 





CBS and NBC have reacted to ABC's competitive thrust by adjusting prices on specific shows. 


\lberto-Culver cosmetics came into daytime with $100,000; 
in 1959 it spent $5,000,000 on network TV, daytime and 
nighttime. It is the one-brand company which is reaping the 
daytime harvest for the first time, especially at ABC. 

ABC sells minutes, not quarter-hours; its daytime costs 
are relatively lower than either of its rivals’. ABC’s D rate, 
53449, of nighttime, is in effect all day; by purchasing seven 
minutes on the network, the advertiser earns the full 40% 
discount. With full discounts, three minutes on ABC costs 
about $6,600; on NBC and CBS a quarter-hour runs about 
$14,000. : 

While there have been and are one-brand advertisers on 
the other networks, ABC has acquired a few which could 
not afford TV previously. For example, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post bought only three one-minutes on ABC for a one- 
week test campaign last season; it has renewed 10 times 
since. The Melmac division of American Cyanamid spent 
$55,000 to test TV for seven weeks; it too has renewed. 

CBS and NBC have reacted to ABC’s competitive thrust. 
They have adjusted prices on specific programs to make 
them more efficient, particularly in those time periods with 
lower ratings. They hope to attract enough new business to 
increase their station clearances, a problem when program- 
ming is not too successful. 

NBC charter clients who buy reruns of Danny Thomas’ 
Make Room for Daddy, new to daytime this season, pay 


$1,000 for program costs alone per half-hour—for a film 
show whose program cost to the network is estimated at 
$30,000. It should be understood that this is only the first of 


many uses of the film, which the metwork owns. And the 
same is true of CBS and many of its shows; reruns of De- 
cember Bride cost $1,000 per half-hour. 


Bonus system used by CBS and NBC as well as ABC 

rhe bonus, another ABC inducement, has found its way 
to CBS and NBC also. For every three quarter-hours of 
Here’s Hollywood bought on NBC, one quarter-hour is 
given free. On CBS, an advertiser pays only the $1,000 pro- 
eram fee plus station charges for December Bride or Video 
Village if he purchases a quarter-hour in either of the pro- 
erams that follow, J Love Lucy and Clear Horizon. 

\side from price adjustments, the NBC and CBS counter 
to the ABC sales argument is to persuade advertisers to get 
maximum efficiency by concentrating all their buys on one 


network. It is also to show nighttime advertisers how cheap- 
ly they can buy daytime with discounts. Among new CBS 
clients with all their programs on CBS are Drackett and 
Vicks; new to NBC, daytime and nighttime, is General 
Mills. 

Examples of advertisers who moved into daytime because 
of favorable discount positions are Corn Products, Arm- 
strong Cork, U.S. Steel, Seven-Up and Remington Rand. 

Daytime costs have been reduced to the point where, by 
adding one quarter-hour, or three minutes at ABC, adver- 
tisers can now reach entirely new audiences. This is the par- 
ticular pitch at ABC. It is trying to educate nighttime adver- 
tisers who have never been in daytime to the fact that with 
small, minimal buys, they can enhance their efficiency by 
adding reach. 


Seven-Up and Johnson's Wax among new flight purchasers 

Flight buying is another innovation new to daytime and 
practiced by ABC. Among new ABC clients are Seven-Up 
and Johnson’s Wax. The former company bought a six-week 
campaign to run through the holidays, the latter two 12- 
week bursts of daytime advertising. Flight purchasing has 
obvious advantages for those clients who are seasonal, who 
want to move in and out, and who want to saturate. 

As in nighttime, programming is the key to successful day- 
time usage. In daytime, however, the entire schedule must 
be watched. Most advertisers are spread out all over the lot. 
They cannot watch only specific programs. 

A study of ratings during the past season reveals that CBS 
and its soap operas are still supreme, particularly in the 
afternoon. 

This season Purex will pioneer daytime specials in com- 
bination with nighttime specials. It will sponsor seven of 
each on NBC, at an estimated cost of $3,000,000. In each 
four-week period the TV audience will see two specials, one 
at night and another during the day. Purex is frankly after 
impact. It realizes that it cannot spend as much as its giant 
competitors, and therefore cannot hope to match them in 
frequency. 

The sale of minutes by ABC has given an entirely new 
dimension to daytime. It has allowed a degree of dispersion 
never possible before. The fruits of dispersion are, of course, 
greater reach and lessened risk. To illustrate, Brillo, adver- 
tising a single product, will this fall buy five commercial 
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MONDAY 


CBS 


NBC 


TUESDAY 


CBS 


NBC 





DOUGH-RE-MI 
Sterling Drug 


DOUGH-RE-MI 
To Be Sold 


Proctor-Silex 





VIDEO VILLAGE 
To Be Sold 


PLAY YOUR HUNCH 
Whitehall 2 
Brown & Williamson 34 


Colgate 2 


VIDEO VILLAGE 
To Be Sold 


J. B. Williams 


PLAY YOUR HUNCH 
Colgate 
Hartz Mountain 


Colgate 
Sterling Drug 





DAY IN COURT 


1 LOVE LUCY 
To Be Sold 


PRICE IS RIGHT 
To Be Sold 


Sterling Drug 
Whitehall 


DAY IN COURT 


| LOVE LUCY 
To Be Sold 


PRICE 1S RIGHT 
General Mills 


Mentholatum 


DAY IN COURT 





LOVE THAT BOB 


CLEAR HORIZON 
To Be Sold 


CONCENTRATION 
Alberto-Culver 
Lever Brothers 


Mennen 
Lever Brothers 


LOVE THAT BOB 


CLEAR HORIZON 
Vick Chemical 
Scott Paper 


To Be Sold 


CONCENTRATION 
Frigidaire 


Thomas Leeming 
Alberto-Culver 


LOVE THAT BOB 





THE TEXAN 


LOVE OF LIFE 
To Be Sold 


American Home 
Products 


TRUTH OR 
CONSEQUENCES 
Miles 37 


Procter & Gamble 9 


THE TEXAN 


LOVE OF LIFE 


Quaker Oats 


American Home 
Products 


TRUTH OR 
CONSEQUENCES 
Nabisco 23, 


Alberto-Culver 





QUEEN FOR A DAY 


SEARCH FOR 
TOMORROW 
Procter & Gamble 6 


~ GUIDING LIGHT 


Procter & Gamble 


IT COULD BE YOU 


Alberto-Culver 


Mentholatum 36 
Procter & Gamble 10 


QUEEN FOR A DAY 


SEARCH FOR 
TOMORROW 


Procter & Gamble 


GUIDING LIGHT 
Procter & Gamble 


IT COULD BE YOU 
Miles 


Procter & Gamble 


QUEEN FOR A DAY 





ABOUT FACES 


NETWORK NEWS 
To Be Sold 


1:05—STATION TIME 


ABOUT FACES 


NETWORK NEWS 
To Be Sold 


1:05—STATION TIME 





AS THE WORLD TURNS 
Procter & Gamble 41 


Helene Curtis 39 


AS THE WORLD TURNS 
Procter & Gamble 41 


Quaker Oats 36 
Sterling Drug 10 





DAY IN COURT 


FULL CIRCLE 
To Be Sold 


JAN MURRAY SHOW 
To Be Sold 


DAY IN COURT 


FULL CIRCLE 
To Be Sold 


JAN MURRAY SHOW 
To Be Sold 


DAY IN COURT 





ROAD TO REALITY 


HOUSE PARTY 


Lever Brothers 36 


Chicken of the Sea 14 
J. B. Williams 33 


LORETTA YOUNG 
THEATRE 
To Be Sold 


Procter & Gamble 4 


ROAD TO REALITY 


HOUSE PARTY 


Scott Paper 


Kellogg 


LORETTA YOUNG 
THEATRE 

Toni 

General Mills 


Gold Seal 


ROAD TO REALITY 





BEAT THE CLOCK 


THE MILLIONAIRE 
Colgate 


To Be Sold 


YOUNG DR. MALONE 
Gold Seal - 
Thomas Leeming 15 


Procter & Gamble 


BEAT THE CLOCK 


THE MILLIONAIRE 
Quoker Oats 


Vick Chemical 


YOUNG DR. MALONE 
Chemstrand 
Procter & Gamble 





Procter & Gamble 
Sterling Drug 


13 
10 


10 
10 


BEAT THE CLOCK 





WHO DO YOU TRUST 


VERDICT IS YOURS 
To Be Sold 


American Home 
Products 


FROM THESE ROOTS 


Simoniz 10 


To Be Sold 


WHO DO YOU TRUST 


VERDICT IS YOURS 


Armstrong Cork 


Scott Paper 


FROM THESE ROOTS 
To Be Sold 








AMERICAN BANDSTAND 


BRIGHTER DAY 
To Be Sold 


SECRET STORM 


American Home 
Products 


MAKE ROOM FOR 
DADDY 
To Be Sold 








EDGE OF NIGHT 
Procter & Gamble 


Vick Chemical 





Helene Curtis 





HERE'S HOLLYWOOD 
To Be Sold 





AMERICAN BANDSTAND 


BRIGHTER DAY 
Vick Chemical 


SECRET STORM 
Quaker Oats 
Scott Paper 


MAKE ROOM FOR 
DADDY 
To Be Sold 


Procter & Gamble 





EDGE OF NIGHT 


Procter & Gamble 


R. T. French 
Sterling Drug 








HERE'S HOLLYWOOD 
To Be Sold 





AMERICAN BANDSTAND 





WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 







































































































































































































































































NBC ABC CBS NBC ABC CBS NBC 
DOUGH-RE-MI DOUGH-RE-MI DOUGH-RE-MI 
To Be Sold enacted > To Be Sold —— = Gold Seal 7 
ie Sterling Drug 10 
Proctor-Silex 40 Block Drug 19 Nabisco 23, 28 
PLAY YOUR HUNCH VIDEO VILLAGE PLAY YOUR HUNCH VIDEO VILLAGE PLAY YOUR HUNCH 
Colgate 2 Lever Brothers 41 General Mills 10 To Be Sold Colgate 2 
Hartz Mounta 21 ques en 
33 js , J. B. Williams 33 | Colgate 2 Miles 37 
— : Vick Chemical 29 Heinz 27 
Sterling Drug 10 | 
PRICE IS RIGHT DAY IN COURT | LOVE LUCY PRICE IS RIGHT DAY IN COURT | LOVE LUCY PRICE IS RIGHT DAY | 
General M Lever Brothers 23 Frigidaire 10 To Be Sold Chemstrand 13 
- Sterling Drug 10 Lever Brothers 3 
Mentholatur 36 To Be Sold a U. S. Steel 3 : 
~ * Lever Brothers 23 tg wits . 
CONCENTRATION LOVE THAT BOB CLEAR HORIZON CONCENTRATION LOVE THAT BOB CLEAR HORIZON CONCENTRATION LOVE 
29 Frigidaire Colgate 2 Miles 37 To Be Sold General Mills 10 
 » aaa General Mills 10 Lever Brothers 3 
Thomas Leemir 5 : : 
. Proctor-Sil 40 Whitehall 2 
we ‘ Nobisco 23, (28 orig 27 
TRUTH OR THE TEXAN LOVE OF LIFE TRUTH OR THE TEXAN LOVE OF LIFE TRUTH OR THE TE 
36 CONSEQUENCES To Be Sold CONSEQUENCES To Be Sold CONSEQUENCES 
Nabisco 28 Heinz 27 Hartz Mountain 21 
= American Home : H General Mills 3 
Decilucte 2 American Home 
2 Alberto-Culve 9 Lever Brothers 3 Procter & Gamble 9 Products 2 Procter & Gamble 9 
IT COULD BE YOU QUEEN FOR A DAY SEARCH FOR IT COULD BE YOU QUEEN FOR A DAY SEARCH FOR IT COULD BE YOU QUEEN 
Miles TOMORROW Thomas Leeming 15 TOMORROW Nabisco 23, 28 
6 Procter & Gamble 6 Whitehall 2 Raster & Genble S Miles 37 
ae GUIDING LIGHT General Mills 3 GUIDING LIGHT a iia 
9 Procter & Gamble 7 Heinz 27 Procter & Gamble 9 ite ised uta 
ABOUT FACES NETWORK NEWS ABOUT FACES NETWORK NEWS ABOUT 
To Be Sold To Be Sold 
1:05—STATION TIME 1:05—STATION TIME 
S AS THE WORLD TURNS AS THE WORLD TURNS 
4] Procter & Gamble 41 Procter & Gamble 41 
36 Sterling Drug 10 Pillsbury 7 
10 
JAN MURRAY SHOW DAY IN COURT FULL CIRCLE JAN MURRAY SHOW DAY IN COURT FULL CIRCLE JAN MURRAY SHOW DAY IN 
To Be Sold To Be Sold To Be Sold To Be Sold Nabisco 23 
Heinz 27 
LORETTA YOUNG ROAD TO REALITY HOUSE PARTY LORETTA YOUNG ROAD TO REALITY HOUSE PARTY LORETTA YOUNG ROAD T 
36 THEATRE Lever Brothers 36 THEATRE Lever Brothers 36 THEATRE 
Toni Chemstrand 13 Drackett 41 General Mills 3 
6 General Mills Sees 6 . ies s Procter & Gamble 4 
Gold Seal Carnation 14 Frigidaire ¥ 10 Pillsbury 7 Procter & Gamble 4 
——— Heinz 27 — 
YOUNG DR. MALONE BEAT THE CLOCK THE MILLIONAIRE YOUNG DR. MALONE BEAT THE CLOCK THE MILLIONAIRE YOUNG DR. MALONE BEAT TH 
36 Chemstrand Colgate 25 General Mills 10 To Be Sold Alberto-Culver 9 
Procter & Gamble Plough 24 Miles 37 
29 Procter & Gamble 0 Heinz 27 Drackett 4) 
Sterling Drug : 0 rt 24 ei De pga - 
FROM THESE ROOTS WHO DO YOU TRUST VERDICT IS YOURS FROM THESE ROOTS WHO DO YOU TRUST VERDICT IS YOURS FROM THESE ROOTS WHO DO 
3 To Be Sold Drackett 4) General Mills 3 Lever Brothers 32 Heinz 27 
Lever Brothers 3 Sterling Drug 10 General Mills 3 
36 Sterling Drug 10 
Lever Brothers 32 Proctor-Silex 40 To Be Sold Purex 39 
MAKE ROOM FOR AMERICAN BANDSTAND BRIGHTER DAY MAKE ROOM FOR AMERICAN BANDSTAND BRIGHTER DAY MAKE ROOM FOR AMERICA 
2? DADDY To Be Sold DADDY Drackett 4l DADDY 
To Be Solc SECRET STORM To Be Sold SECRET STORM Thomas Leeming 15 
a pretate American Home Toni 31 
; merican Home Heinz 27 Products 
36 Procter & Go _| Products 2 Reminnten Sand Al To Be Sold 
HERE'S HOLLYWOOD EDGE OF NIGHT HERE’S HOLLYWOOD EDGE OF NIGHT HERE’S HOLLYWOOD 
4 To Be Sold Procter & Gamble 4 To Be Sold Procter & Gamble 4 General Mills 3, 10 
36 Pet Milk 18 Hartz Mountain 21 Pillsbury 7 Heinz 27 
10 Nabisco 23 
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ABC CBS NBC 
DOUGH-RE-MI 
7 — SS General Mills 3 
10 
3, 28 Thomas Leeming 15 
| VIDEO VILLAGE PLAY YOUR HUNCH 
2 Eastman Kodak 12 Colgate 2 
_— General Mills 10 
¥ ee 
olgate 2 
DAY IN COURT | LOVE LUCY PRICE IS RIGHT 
13 Best Foods 28 Lever Brothers 3 
3 Vick Chemical 29 
15 Alberto-Culver 9 
37 Eastman Kodak 12 General Mills 3 
LOVE THAT BOB CLEAR HORIZON CONCENTRATION 
10 To Be Sold Lever Brothers 3 
3 Miles 37 
2 Eastman Kodak 12 oo 4 
27 Simoniz 10 
THE TEXAN LOVE OF LIFE TRUTH OR 
Nabisco 23 CONSEQUENCES 
21 General Mills 3 
3 Quaker Oats 36 Frigidaire 10 
9 R. T. French " Procter & Gamble 9 
7 Whitehall 2 
QUEEN FOR A DAY SEARCH FOR IT COULD BE YOU 
3, 28 TOMORROW Frigidaire “10 
37 Procter & Gamble é General Mills 3 
: GUIDING LIGHT 
0 Seater & Guntiin 6 Procter & Gamble 10 
ABOUT FACES NETWORK NEWS 
To Be Sold 
1:05—STATION TIME 
AS THE WORLD TURNS 
Best Foods 28 
——— Vick Chemical 29 a 
R. T. French 36 
Carnation 14 
DAY IN COURT FULL CIRCLE JAN MURRAY SHOW 
23 To Be Sold To Be Sold 
27 Alberto-Culver 9 
ROAD TO REALITY HOUSE PARTY LORETTA YOUNG 
Lever Brothers 36 THEATRE 
3 General Mills 10 
4 
4 Kendall 6 Procter & Gamble 4 
P Armstrong Cork 3 | General Mills 10 
BEAT THE CLOCK THE MILLIONAIRE YOUNG DR. MALONE 
7 Colgate 25 Mennen 19 
37 Simoniz 10 
= etl bs Sterling Drug 10 
WHO DO YOU TRUST VERDICT IS YOURS FROM THESE ROOTS 
27 Quaker Oats 36 Plough 24 
3 Vick Chemical 29 
Gold Seal 7 
39 Lever Brothers 32 
AMERICAN BANDSTAND BRIGHTER DAY MAKE ROOM FOR 
Best Foods 28 DADDY 
15 Lever Brothers 36 General Mills 3 
3] SECRET STORM 
dence: ‘Shame Rion. 2 Alberto-Culver 9 
R. T. Eoanch 36 Proctor-Silex 40 
EDGE OF NIGHT HERE'S HOLLYWOOD 
10 Quaker Oats 36 Proctor-Silex 40 
General Mills 10 
27 Sterling Drug 10 
Whitehall 2 To Be Sold 

















FALL SCHEDULE 
DAYTIME, 1960- 61 


This worksheet was designed so that new programs, ratings, sponsorship 


changes and other pertinent data may be noted on it as the season progresses. 
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TELEVISION 





THE MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
OF BROADCAST ADVERTISING 


AGENCY KEY 


. Anderson & Cairns 

. Ted Bates 

. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
. Benton & Bowles 

. Frank Block Assoc. 

. Leo Burnett 

. Campbell-Mithun 

. Cohen & Aleshire 

. Compion Advertising 

. Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
. D'Arcy Advertising 

. Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 


Shenfield 


. Doyle Dane Bernbach 

. Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan 
. William Esty 

. Foote, Cone & Belding 

. Clinton E. Frank 

. Gardner Advertising 

. Grey Advertising 

. L. C. Gumbinner 

. George H. Hartman 

. Charles W. Hoyt 

. Kenyon & Eckhardt 

. Lake-Spiro-Shurman, Inc. 
. Lennen & Newell 

. Richard K. Manoff 

. Maxon, Incorporated 

. McCann-Erickson 

. Morse International 

. Needham, Louis & Brorby 
. North Advertising 

. Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 

. Parkson Advertising 

. Russell M. Seeds 

. Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 


Bayles 


. J. Walter Thompson 
. Wade Advertising 
. Warwick & Legler 


39. Edward H. Weiss & Co. 
40. Weiss & Geller 
41. Young & Rubicam 


ABC ADVERTISERS* 


Alberto-Culver 37 
Armour 16 

Beechnut 41 

Block Drug 20 
Bordens 10 

Brillo 36 

Chemway Corp. 8 
Chesebrough-Pond’s 9 
Coty 3 

Dow-Corning 1 
Ex-Lax 38 

General Foods 32, 41 
General Mills 10 
Johnson & Johnson 41 
S.C. Johnson 16, 30 
Knapp-Monarch 5 
Lever Brothers 16 
Miles Labs 37 

Minute Maid 10 
Noxzema 35 

Old London 26 

Pan American Coffee 3 
Reynolds Metals 17 
A. E. Staley 14 
Sterling 10 

Toni 31 

Welch Grape Juice 26 


*Under ABC's Commercial Dispersion Policy, an ad- 
vertiser buys quarter-hours and may disperse two out 
of three commercial minutes among other daytime 
shows. 




















Low-rated periods thus become more efficient. 


minutes on ABC each week. It will have commercial min- 
utes in seven different shows and be represented every day 
of the week. ABC also allows two cross plugs for each three 
minutes of time purchased. 

Advertisers are watching certain pressure points this 
season. A much better showing in the 10-11 a.m. time pe- 
riods is vital if CBS is to make gains in the morning. On the 
other hand, NBC’s strength is centered in the morning and 
rides on its game shows. It must produce better ratings in its 
4-5 p.m. periods to regain some of its afternoon position. 
ABC’s greatest gains were made between 12 and 3 p.m., 
mainly at the expense of NBC. Its rollback into the 11-12 
a.m. hour is the focus of its morning challenge. With Queen 
for a Day shifting to ABC this fall, the network’s position 
obviously will be strengthened. Queen has done well in any 
time period so far. 

There is little likelihood of any radical programming de- 
velopments in daytime TV. “The creative burden is in the 
hands of fewer people,” says Giraud (Jerry) Chester, ABC’s 
vice president for daytime programs. ‘““We don’t have the 
large Hollywood studios packaging shows for us. We have 
restrictions on budgets. The most we can afford for five half- 
hours is $25,000. Daytime demands programs that are flex- 
ible enough to allow the insertion of six minutes every half- 
hour. It’s not easy to create new forms overnight, particu- 
larly with the degree of loyalty many daytime viewers have 
for their favorites.” 


“Daytime programs are second-class citizens” 

“The greatest problem in daytime is the reluctance of top 
talent to work for you,” declares Larry White, director of 
program development for CBS-TV. “The medium suffers 
from a bad image. It has no critical acceptance. Daytime pro- 
grams are second-class Citizens. Naturally we can’t find the 
names we want.” 

Very likely, the talent problem is tied into the decline of 
the daytime personality, whose usual vehicle was the musi- 
cal-variety program, now almost eliminated from the 
medium. Of the important early names, only CBS’ Art Link- 
letter remains. Gone are Arthur Godfrey, Garry Moore, 
Tennessee Ernie and others. 

Moore and Tennessee Ernie illustrate one aspect of this 
problem. They went to nighttime because the pay was 
higher, the work easier, and prestige greater. To page 101 
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DAYTIME’S DIMENSIONS 


Home Impressions 
Cosi Per Thousand* 


Per Dollar 





*Nielsen, January-February, each year, all weekday daytime programs 


NET REACH OF DAYTIME TV IN FIVE WEEKDAYS 


(000) 
6 a.m.-12 Noon ............ Ree ieee 27,412 
ee |. a ae 36,564 
OC GIBOM. oo. ceiviscs BS hc sto eee 37,796 


Nielsen, March, 1959 


HOMES VIEWING DAYTIME TELEVISION 





Per Minute 

os ES RRRG Tee eres Sito 5,642,000 

J. JR sere eevee 6,634,000 

Se «cick es on eee eas 7 664,000 

SUNSET ct canta eee 8,628,000 
ne eae 8,316,000 

EER awrsioacios Sate halcemies 8,859,000 

Goan: 19GB vei V9SS 6 siciicccweans 3,217,000 (57.0%) 


Nie!sen, January-Februory each year 


TIME SPENT PER DAY WITH DAYTIME TV* 


Per TV Home No. TV Homes Home Hours 

(Hrs.:Mins.) (000) (000) 
WEEP Sss.cacess ee i re 67,580 
a Seer ee eee i er 79,677 
Se 3 eee SS Se 92,355 
Eee 4 ey i eee 103,700 
WEEP wcoscises | ee ees | ee 99,800 
Pease cwacs _-. ae ake > | 106,220 
Gain: 1960 vs. 1955...... 38,640 


(57.2%) 


*Average weekday, Nielsen, January-February each year 


DISTRIBUTION OF DAYTIME SPOT AVAILABILITIES: 


BY TYPES* 
% of all Spot 
Type of Spot Availabilities 
ee hi cng cis BE Baers oe 23%, 
Meo een dake ee eels 23% 
et Ee Pe meee AE 14% 
PONORMINIING 5.5.50 vceSesn awa ss 30% 


*TvB survey of 107 stations, February, 1960 


CUMULATIVE TV AUDIENCE OF WOMEN* 


No. Average No. 
Women % of all % of Quarter Hrs. 





Average Weekday (000) Women Viewers per Viewer 
6 GMAT GM: .....00% GADU: 0... 8 OF, o.oo dee 
9 a.m-12 Moon ..... 13800. << 28> os MOT o50568 
6 a.m.-12 Noon ....15,865....286.2....42.4....67 


12 Nobn-2 pm: .....14457....:257... MBI... 4B 
2 pansd BM: 2... AZMOOs 365 2RT.<:, MBN sea 
4pm36 OM. ......<:\SIGy.. 27B. 25 ese ibd 
12 Noon4 p.m. .....24361....43.3.....38.7....86 


6 am.6 p.m. ......28,047....49.9....36.3...11.2 


*TvB, ‘How To Reach People,’’ November, 1959 
(Charts continued on page 101) 



















COFFEES, DENTIFRICES, 
GASOLINES 
AND LIQUID DETERGENTS 








Continuing Brand Study No. 48: Based on 1500 interviews in Chicago, New York, Los Angeles 


J oY jumps to the top in use and recall among liquid de- 

ents in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. Yuban 

big new hit in New York’s instant coffee market. 

Socony Mobil edges ahead in use among gasolines in New 

York and Los Angeles. Crest improves its ranking among 

ILCs. 

ure the key findings in TELEVIsion MAGAZINE’s latest 

brand study, based on 1,500 interviews conducted by Pulse, 

500 each in the nation’s top three markets. Findings are 

based on these questions asked viewers: “What brands of 

oduct category) have you seen advértised on TV during 

few weeks?” “Which did you use?” “Have you 

hanged (product category) within the past six months?” 

While the products and services named were those recalled 

pondents and were not necessarily advertised on TV 

in the period stated, the results are indicative of the state 

of market in question. Here are the highlights of the 
ul t study: 


Joy jumps from third and fourth to lead 


major changes in the liquid detergent market oc- 

curl in New York, where Joy moved from fourth to first 

third to first in recall. Ivory moved from fifth to 

second in use, sixth to fourth in recall. While Mr. Clean 

slipped from first to second in both use and recall, Lestoil 

retained its grip on second in use although dropping from 
to fifth in recall. 

In Chicago, Joy remained tops in use and eased from 

o first in recall. Wisk was up from sixth to fourth 

Wisk, Lux and Vel all improved their recall posi- 

tions. In Los Angeles, it was Joy again in the top spot in 

recall and use, with an improved percentage in each cate- 


striking and immediate success in the New 


YuDan §$ 


York instant coffee market reflected how quickly a newly- 
int iced brand moves these days (it was introduced in 
Ne York in March). As the top brand switcher in New 


Yo primarily from Maxwell House instant), Yuban 
moved into second place in use and tops in recall, drop- 
p faxwell House to second in recall. Maxwell House 
suffered a drop in percentage in both use and recall. In 
Chica however, Maxwell House instant remained the 
| hough losing in percentage in recall. 

Angeles, results are mixed, with Yuban jumping 




















RECALL USE 
ees June 1960 July 1959 June 1960 duly 1959 72 switched 
NEW YORK Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank J 9s" 6 months 
eae scecicsieenes 1 a ee) eee 1 Reese 4 ae 13 
DAE. COGS 0. 3:0.05-6.0% 2 es Dice anaes a See 1 Basasete 4 
DR aaies Hence 3 Weeass< 5 Piva cess 5 . Ser 6 eer 13 
ee ere 4 ae 6 Se saven i ee 5 Bewiewns 8 
ee be See sen Wiles Rares oe, ees eS 4 
ere siete Wcidcelnns 6 eee ite asoeesie 7 Bveces 7 Niece mew 6 
Co ee 7 einer Apes | brary 6 Basco 3 ree Peer 
Mandy Andy..cs.ce Bice Siccee 8 Beccwee 8 Beason Fa Decsmioeeeeinn 
PS eneacsacevan Deja: Micaebetnnqewesteeeow 9 Ponctadietee nas ore wees 

RECALL USE 
eens June 1960 July 1959 june 1960 July 1959 % — 
CHICAGO ___ Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank % tot G euate 
DG esstoineeaaaicsrs 1 > a ae 1 , . 1 Rsseces 10 
Ivory : et. ee eee ee Bin sens se 15 
Divces cece etyee < ee | See Bisco le ave a eee 2 eee 23 
WO aie cis acenionicee 4 Lr Picci: a 4 stats 6 - ce 
DD iccia aicisecsiearemin’s 5 Matar Ficus Bewkees’ Fg 6 Biscnwawe cea 
IN oy cwienistorase 6 Bich atnwswumwaseee 4 Mikvatets 9 :0ubinedinte We wiles eleieisle aie 
Ce occ Roncne ea Saeeeae 6 one 4 Dovdsnenwawees 
BOs eip:ero:t-0sieine Basie. Newser Da susie sarcis Ff eens 5 esas o> ww ieieie 
Handy Andy...... Bice Wecwer 6 Bice 7 Zeovce 6 ee er 

RECALL USE 
ene June 1960 July 1959 June 1960 July 1959 % — 
LOS ANGELES Rank % Rank % ____ Rank % ____Rank % last 6 months 
er era 1 a Li ceooses 1 i oper 1 POs ionas 26 
Biisislevcarsaawsieee (eee eee ee ree Bice Valeewes 1 ra 8 
So, See ete Diwetssxae Ss cchBsccccs ee | ere 4 Pivcesies 6 
WR iacewesens 4 Bossa er, eee 5 ee 5 . ee ee 
WE si aie at sidstin ieee Bieieck (had see Dies Wwesas Dane Moswsre Piss Da weuweenens 
eee vine, Miwwaeaeneewaesoes Pics Gans wagtivwes ween seo wena 
Me. GHGs 2. 0.62s0% con aeons a ee Drs BRescee Dig Rites sneer ene 
WEES 26sec se ae eee rey er en Peer rer rere rit 
Handy Andy...... ing Deas Tove Secvovve iicis: Reviews ere ere rn 
DONI 64:6-0.0)s:0:0-0i0o0 Dates Coccunsuueaciewiesion's Dis. Vache a tone aes se bacco 
MDS 2% serie en gw arts wlan See Binet is ssaeennwa se eats 5 Miniesevcs es coe 


from sixth to first in recall, tying with Folgers. Folgers, 
despite a drop in per cent of recall, climbed from third 
to second in use in the market, tying with Yuban. Maxwell 
House, meantime, suffered another big drop in per cent 
of recall, skidding from first to third behind Folgers and 

Yuban. Maxwell House still is tops in use in L.A. 
In the regular coffee market, Maxwell House retained 
To page 90 
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RECALL USE 
DENTIFRICES june 1960 Dec. 1959 june 1960 Dec. 19594 > switched 
'o brand in 
NEW YORK last 6 months 
eae Rank % Rank BY __ Rank % Rank % 
COIs 6 vdccn cs Ciccone = ae ae ae ‘a ae c. 
NR diennanowe sii a ee _ ae es 12.. 
casas a" ae a ae a ae a 16.. 
RN sia. orvs owas Ce | Saree Bena Waa eisisials et ae Wida Bviesu 4... 
ees canine: a” a eee oe, eae i Re 18.. 
Pepsodent........ O52 Minwes aes | ee Bis Peanwa | eye o:; 
RECALL USE ; 
DENTIFRICES June 1960 Dec. 1959 une 1960 Dee. 1959 > Switched 
to brand in 
CHICAGO last 6 months 
Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank % 
Ns cinccinews “ae eee Se ee a aS BeRsica 9.. 
aia eae ee Oe = Pixs sands 20.. 
Colgate.......... ae or = aw a oe i ee on 
E66 6x6seeses a ws Gincheeessaw |) Rasy Wexwinnis 143. 
Pepsodent........ ee, ee a ae 2...20..... a 10.. 
Ere Cidtiocs —_— een wena es ist: 11. 
RECALL USE 
DENTIFRICES june 1960 Dec.1959 june 1960 Dec. 1959 > wilched 
“Ay to brand in 
LOS ANGELES last 6 months 
—_ Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank % 
Gloom... ..0cc00s Seaeanas Sa Re RR Te Woe 11. 
COIS S65 c:0:6-0:0:0'0 Docc estieie Bciceeeanes ee eee ee rere 16... 
shed EEC: eee a ee ae i eee 10.. 
= RR roe See ee a ae Ci) Ricca 17.. toothpaste 
oa Pepsodent........ an eee ae a "ae ee Risa 
i iieawksaone | en a ae a en Ria Mdnad w... 
Ra eciecone swine Taare Ieee Eos Feds Dene cwwwsebedvensune ower 
*Less than 1% 
RECALL USE ; 
GASOLINES june 1960 Dec.1959 June 1960 —rDec. 1959 % a 
NEW YORK nark % Rank % Rank % Rank gf [ee 6 month 
hed See Rees " ia WO bie " “Peneee Dick 
din CRN 6 655%50 6 - pee” eae ER | See ee ee ey eee rer 
onths Pines. ......00s0 ee ae Bia vans Se ay eee %. 
en: ME ilesaeaosis vera Ae | ae BNO isasne ee eee Ba Piscass 8... 
SE Bing Bicone Bein Mcieos a ee ee Ree ‘.. 
Sunoco.........0. Ta eee "a ee a ee Dice Macnee 14.. 
Se eee a eee Find Guaséue Bein Besase Pass Minecenebatese 
Mobil (Socony)..... ics: Mean ee SS a Oe Se SE 14.. 
Flying A (Tydol).... 9... 1.2... Dieu Bisidicns iis: Betied Bae Wikies. 
RECALL USE ’ 
GASOLINES june 1960  Dec.1959 june 1960 Dec. 1959. > Switched 
‘ CHICAGO to brand in 
Rank Rank % Rank % Rank %% [28S monhts 
Standard......... Sere “ee ee “ee eee oS ae 
hed Oklahoma........ Ee es ee ee ke ee Og tak ds 
food isesnecesiees ee eee a ee ae. Oa ap Saree 9.. 
Lae ee Riss Recses Din Rescate Biicd Waweee ea Sere. 6... 
Phillips 66........ Te | Opeen ae See Ris Mesitidetdece 
Sinclair........... Ce ee ee Sicc Mate “ee ee is 
a ee Gian Bivicecs ee Sy Diéa Busssnndae aes 
Mobil (Socony).... . Bee NG eoicesorens ee 2c, eee Biss, Miciscnensces 
Cities Service...... Gace Weaece Wes Boekaee ae See Biss Wists eyanbens 
“aa 6 Viens Mia ics Biceed Misis GeekieGissd 
Ds SeSeNRias SEAS N RN KRRS Tika wesknwsk sears Bid Bisewsiecwe'es 
RECALL USE 
GASOLINES june 1960 Dec. 1959 June 1960 ‘Dec. 1959 Switched 
LOS ANGELES ety mh 
see Rank % Rank % Rank Y%**® Rank G lod 6 months 
Flying A (Tydol).... 1...13..... Bie Beovses Pig Meaney eg Sah ee 
akilinds acees/ Chevron (Standard). 2...12..... a ee _ a 1s ABs wees oP 
m Richfield.......... is Qhiksen BacBoion icMbccuis a Seer 10.. 
Union 76........- ae ee a Pee a wee a Se 12.. 
d ii piesecad See Te RS a ee See a. 
l Mobil (Socony).... 6... 5..++. ee Sek weet Rt ee 22.. 
t iiesscreeee Reade Swe ee ae a Re ie ee 14.. 
| Gi fiaes dscns Bie Qi ee See ee. Se Wi cs Bosc Seawssuwe 
| Smee ee Fee tL Pid Dina sdivwsentdceteee Didé Ms swanweeen 
1 (Charts continued on page 90) 
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Dim advertiser attitudes cloud the 


radio image but, underneath, McCann sees new potential 








win Sonnecken (I.) and David Inouye: ‘‘There is a growing recognition on the part of media people that radio is making a comeback." 


,plo today has new horizons for advertisers, many of 
Rin. m just starting to be seriously explored. It labors, 
however, under certain advertiser attitudes which take its 
characteristics as drawbacks. Overshadowed by other, more 

dramatic” media, radio’s battle is not with these media so 


much as it is with the elements influencing media selection. 
Radio's potential lies under an opinion-clouded surface. 
[he surface must be peeled back, a new look taken, and 


new opinions formed. 
[hese, essentially, are findings and views held by the 


Marplan research division (Market Planning Corp.) of 
Communications Affiliates, Inc., an affiliate of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. The agency’s radio billings last year totaled 
in estimated $18,000,000, a hefty one-fifth of the more than 
$100,000,000 McCann spent in electronic media. 


Marplan research and recommendations influence not 
only McCann-Erickson thinking, but the thinking of dozens 
of other marketing-minded companies, associations and 
government groups as well. Formed three years ago when 
McCann, in a move toward “functional specialization,” re- 
organized itself into a group of interrelated but independ- 
ently-operating units, Marplan functions as McCann’s re- 
search arm. (The agency maintains its own statistical media 
research department.) It can be hired by McCann-Erickson 
clients or non-clients and is experienced in a broad range of 


marketing consulting and marketing research services. 

Marplan’s interest in radio stems from a number of 
client-assigned projects initiated to probe into the media 
selection attitudes held by advertisers and agencies. A basic 
Marplan finding culled from interviews with a large cross- 
section of top advertisers and agencies is that—sound or un- 
sound, rational or emotional, the broad advertiser-agency 
attitude toward radio, in comparison with other media, is 
largely negative. 


Why do they look upon radio with distaste? 


To many national advertisers, one of the chief values of 
radio today lies in frequency of impression. They can and 
do pile radio message after radio message on top of a basic 
schedule in other media. But while they may nod at this 
radio advantage, they view the medium overall with dis- 
taste. Why? 

In reviewing the general findings of Marplan’s media 
studies, Marplan president Edwin H. Sonnecken, a former 
Ford Motor Co. programming manager and Ford Division 
consumer research department manager, says that TV and 
magazines are looked on with respect, while radio does not 
rate as high. It is felt, continues Sonnecken, that radio is 
not sold particularly well. Its merchandising and promo- 
tional efforts show up poorly in comparison with TV efforts. 
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In this regard, points out the Marplan president, ‘Radio, 
being an electronic medium, stands in TV’s shadow. It is 
emotionally compared with its sister medium, and in this 
respect it can rarely come out on top.” 

Marplan media attitude studies also find other elements 
working against the image of radio. The medium has low 
ratings in the era of high-rating importance. The 61,000,- 
000-plus audience for the radio-only Patterson-Johansson 
fight, a radio rarity, is to one Marplan research man, “a 
perfect example of radio before television.” Radio’s rela- 
tively low cost, too, gives it a “cheap” image. It is felt to 
lack in impact, and is seen as having an uncertain audience 
that is only half listening. In short, it is overwhelmed by 
other more dramatic media. 

While radio is undoubtedly having image trouble, Mar- 
plan feels that the medium has a much greater potential 
than its present surface picture would indicate. “Radio's 
difficult financial position,” says Sonnecken, “‘has caused the 
medium to experiment, to take a ‘what have we got to lose’ 
attitude. This, perhaps, is to the good, but radio has to 
better know its strengths and weaknesses, and then do 
something about them. Actually, radio scores high in the 
things advertisers consider important in selecting media.” 

What Sonnecken refers to are these media characteristic 
considerations: 

¢ How much does it cost to reach 1,000 people? 

¢ How much does it cost to deliver 1,000 ad messages? 

¢ What kind of schedule flexibility is there? 

e What kind of geographic flexibility is there? 

¢ What kind of audience selection flexibility is there? 


¢ The flexibility of advertising expenditure—how far will 
the budget stretch? 

In the opinion of the ad men surveyed by Marplan, radio 
rates high in every area except audience selection flexibility 
—the ability to reach a certain kind of audience, a certain 
group an advertiser might consider his prime market. 


Cites specialization of more and more stations 


Is a station’s audience a great unknown pool of mixed 
tastes and divergent interests? Marplan, and an increasing 
number of radio stations apparently, think not. There are 
quality, all-music stations in the mold of New York’s wQxr 
springing up; stations programming heavily for teenagers; 
stations aiming at the travel market. 

“Stations,” says Sonnecken, “are beginning to select 
audierces in the manner of spccial interest magazines. [See 
“A New Appoarch to Radio,” TELEVISION MAGAZINE, Octo- 
ber 1959—Mexico City stations serve distinct audiences.| 
They can combine in their programming the national se- 
lectivity of magazines and the local flavor of newspapers. 
And with radio economics being what they are, they do not 
have to reach everybody to sustain themselves financially. 
This has taken the accent off network radio, but ahead may 
lie a new kind of network, offering programming aimed at 
selected audiences.” 

New prospects for radio, as Marplan sees them, do not 
end with selectivity and specialization—they begin there. 
K. David Inouye, a Marplan vice president and a McCann- 
Erickson research specialist since 1950, feels that, “From 
a research point of view, radio is suited to marketing ex- 

To page 69 
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This man has just put in twelve hours doing a three hour radio show. 
The first nine hours were devoted to preparation. 


No detail was ignored. The entire show was outlined in script form. Each record was 
chosen to provide consistency of sound. Each commercial was studied so its full value 
could be realized. Responsibility to the Community provided the basic theme. 


Crowell-Collier disc jockeys and newsmen are hard workers and perfectionists. This 
accounts for the overlarge audiences of Crowell-Collier stations. 


When a Crowell-Collier air personality finishes his program he is spent. 


Result? An audience has enjoyed a soaring experience...a ‘‘sound’’ satisfaction from 
radio listening. 


They will tomorrow, too. 


CROWELL-COLLIER BROADCAST DIVISION 


first in Contemporary Communications ROBERT M. PURCELL, DIRECTOR 
Los Angeles San Francisco/ Oakland Minneapolis/St. Paul 
Robert M. Purcell, Gen. Mgr. Milton H. Klein, Gen. Mgr. John McRae, Gen. Mgr. 
Natl. Sales Reps: Natl. Sales Reps: Natl. Sales Reps: 


John Blair & Co. The Katz Agency, Inc. Daven F. McGavren Co., Inc. 
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McCANN-ERICKSON from page 67 


The task of changing attitudes can be performed by major research to show what radio can do 


perimentation because local tests can be set up inexpen- 
sively and results can be obtained quickly. Usually, radio 
works immediately,” says Inouye, “or it doesn’t work at all.” 

Inouye recalls the example of a recent Marplan client, a 
manufacturer of a personal teen-age product. A test was set 
up in one market to gauge the relative effectiveness of radio 
versus other media advertising for the product. “Radio 
worked better, faster and at lower cost,” says the Marplan 
vice president, ‘and the company’s future ad strategy will 
reflect this.” 

Inouye feels that if advertisers would do more media 
research by setting up test situations involving radio, “We 
could see quite a lot more learned about the medium.” And 
Inouye also feels that radio research now coming into play 
can lead to a wider, more intelligent use of the medium. 
(See Radio Study No. 35, TELEVISION MAGAZINE, July 1960 
—RAB advertiser services.) 


Test cases will give indication of product response 


“You can expect to see,” Inouye says, “greater selectivity 
in the use of radio for specific products as the number of 
test cases add to our knowledge of the products that respond 
well to radio advertising. ‘““There will also be a greater ex- 
ploitation of radio’s sound values. Radio does not have to 
confine itself to words. It has the power of reenforcing 
spoken words with symbolism in sound . . . this is part of 
the whole area of perception which is becoming as impor- 
tant to radio as the background scene has become to the 
success of the TV commercial. 

“Research can help to enhance the effectiveness of radio 
by revealing some of the ways in which sound effects can 
contribute to more effective commercials.” 

Clearly, radio to Marplan has new horizons for advertis- 
ers, many of them barely explored as yet. But behind all of 
the medium’s trouble in the area of attitudes lies the very 
real job of showing advertisers where their opinions are 
wrong and proving what radio can do. 

Marplan feels that the big advertisers who use a steady 
schedule of “high powered” media, and who turn to radio 
for added frequency, have a hard time justifying their radio 
expenditure. If radio is helping their sales, they don’t know 
it; results are too hard to measure; credit in the end often 
goes to the “glamour” media. 

The big beginning of radio helping its own cause, as Mar- 
plan sees it, is research. Needed is better information on 
commercial effectiveness and on markets and audiences— 
audience characteristics, logical advertiser and product 
larget groups. 

At McCann-Erickson itself, Marplan’s media findings and 
thinking are known and used. How important is radio to 
the parent? Aside from M-E Productions, which is similar 
to the standard radio-television department at other agen- 
cies, McCann puts no special departmental focus on the 
aural medium. Among its chief radio users are Liggett & 
Myers, Standard Oil (N.J.) and Bulova Watch. 

The media department of McCann-Erickson Advertising 
(U.S.A.) is organized on a group basis, with each group 
having specific account assignments, but responsibilities for 
all media. 

The group heads are McCann’s associate media directors 


—John B. Crandall, William A. Fricke, Alfred R. Sanno, 
and Thomas F. Swick. These four, along with their own 
staffs, obtain advice and information from the McCann re- 
search department. They clear their planning with media 
director William C. Dekker (who also heads an account 
group) and with the McCann product group. These are the 
key groups and people in McCann media recommendation. 

McCann is probably no different from most major agen- 
cies today in looking at radio as part of an overall media 
mix. The radio-only advertiser has become a rarity. The 
medium by itself is not enough for a product in national 
competition with other brands. McCann’s media men see 
radio largely as an “in addition” or support force which 
offers frequency of impression. 

In presenting radio to its clients where its need is indi- 
cated, McCann is likely to set up a “What do you do next?” 
situation. Example: An advertiser is in network TV and 
national magazines. Costs are high. The amount of fre- 
quency is not sufficient. How does he peak his advertising? 

The choice, says McCann, is between radio, newspapers 
and possibly outdoor. Here the finer points of media selec- 
tion come into play—cost, availability, market situation, 
attitudes both rational and emotional. But radio is strongly 
in the running. Last spring, the Bulova Watch Co., a Mc- 
Cann client, returned to radio after an absence of nearly a 
decade. It had pioneered the radio time signal and made 
“Bulova watch time” one of radio’s most remembered 
phrases. Why did Bulova leave radio? Why did it return? 

William Fricke, a McCann associate media director work- 
ing on the Bulova account, says that the watch company, 
like a host of other radio advertisers during the early 1950's, 
saw the rise of television as a signal for the disappearance 
of radio. Bulova pulled out of radio and entered TV. It 
stayed there, on a seasonal, network carrier basis, until 
earlier this year, when it switched to magazines. 


Why Bulova turned from TV to radio 


Explaining the switch, Fricke says, “It became too diffi- 
cult to get the kind of time availabilities and exposure we 
were looking for at peak seasons such as Christmas and the 
spring graduation cycle. The decision was made to drop 
TV and enter magazines with ads spotted from two weeks 
to a month apart. But we needed something to enforce the 
magazine schedule. Radio had emerged in new form; it was 
time to get back into it and gain greater frequency.” 

In entering radio again, Bulova faced the problem of 
turning to “sell” with 60-second announcements, or return- 
ing to “the natural relationship of time signals which had 
done a highly effective job in the past.’’ Bulova’s compro- 
mise: ten-second time signals with “‘short sell.” 

Bulova today, with two-thirds of its ad budget invested 
in magazines, one-third in radio, is running a 26-week spot 
schedule in 25 markets. Message frequency ranges from a 
minimum of 50 spots a week to a high of 120, averages 100. 
“The schedule,” says Fricke, “may continue in 1961.” 

McCann believes that one of the most significant new 
trends in radio is coming about in the buying area. The 
buying accent, it feels, is shifting from rating considerations 
to quality considerations. 

Says a McCann media account supervisor, ‘““The radio 

To page 100 
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WROC-TV 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


First in New York State’s 3rd largest 
market. Delivering 29.4% more net weekly 


circulation than. the second station. 





Net Weekly Circulation * 





WROC-TV 244,500 





Station X 188,900 














*ARB June 1960 


NBC - ABC — CHANNEL 5 - ROCHESTER 


“ te WROC-TV CHANNEL 5 NBC-ABC ROCHESTER, N.Y.: A TRANSCONTINENT STATION 


: Represented by 
7 _@ WROC-FM, WROC-TV, Rochester, N. Y. * KERO-TV, Bakersfield, Calif. 
3 WGR-FM, WGR-AM, WGR-TV, Buffalo, N. Y. » KFMB-AM, KFMB-FM, Sow 


fi KFMB-TV, San Diego, Calif. >» WNEP-TV, Scranton—Wilkes-Barre, Penn. the originat station Representative 


TRANSCONTINENT TELEVISION CORP. * 380 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 17 
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AUGUST 
TELEVISION HOMES 


Exclusive estimates computed by Television Magazine’s Research Department for all markets 
updated each month from projections for each U.S. county 


V homes in each market are based on TELEVISION 

MAGAZINE’s county-by-county projections of the “Na- 
tional Survey of Television Sets in U.S. Households” for 
March 1956 and March 1958, the two county-by-county 
estimates prepared by the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion in cooperation with the Bureau of the Census and the 
A. C. Nielsen Co. 

Penetration potential varies by sections of the country. 
Many areas in New England have achieved a saturation 
level above 90%. Other areas, for example sections of the 
South, have reached a rather lower plateau. Future increases 
from either level can be expected to be distributed over a 
longer period of time than was characterized by the early 
stages of television growth. 

In a number of markets, therefore, the TV Homes count 
is at a temporary plateau even though the television pene- 
tration level is below the 95% ceiling established by TELE- 
VISION MAGAZINE. These markets will be held for an in- 
definite period. 

The factor chiefly responsible for this situation is pen- 
etration increases off-set by current trends of population 
movement which for some regions has shown at least tem- 
porary decline (cf. Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series P-25, No. 160). 

A 95% ceiling on TV penetration has been established 
for all markets. Many rating services show higher penetra- 
tion in metropolitan areas (e.g., over 97% in Cleveland 
and Milwaukee), but the available evidence shows that 
penetration drops off outside the metropolitan area itself 
and that 95% appears to be the most logical theoretical 
ceiling for the TV market as a whole. This does not mean 
that penetration may not actually go higher in some mar- 
kets. Penetration figures in markets with both VHF and 
UHF outlets refer to VHF only. 

The coverage area of a television market is defined by 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s research department. Viewer studies 
are used when current—engineering contours, only where 
research data is made obsolete by station facility or market 
changes. 

Antenna height, power and terrain determine the phys- 








The TV Homes credited to each market are those 
covered by the station with maximum coverage in 
that market. Figures for other stations in the mar- 
ket may vary according to programming, channel, 
power, tower height, etc. 











ical contour of a station’s coverage and the probable qual- 
ity of reception. Other factors, however, may well rule out 
any incidence of viewing despite the quality of the signal. 

Network affiliations, programming, number of stations 
in the service area must all be weighed. The influence of 
these factors is reflected in the Nielsen Coverage Study, 
the ARB A-Z surveys and, in some cases, the regular re- 
ports of the various rating services. The Nielsen data in 
particular, where made available to TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
by NCS subscribers, has become the backbone of estimat- 
ing coverage and re-evaluating markets. 

After testing various formulae, TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
adopted a method which utilizes a flexible cutoff point of 
25%. Normally, a county will be credited to a market if 
one-quarter of the TV homes in that county view that 
market’s dominant station at least one night a week. 

In some markets it has been impossible *o evaluate the 
available and sometimes contradictory data. These areas 
are being restudied by this magazine’s research department 
and new figures will be reported as soon as a sound estimate 
can be made. 

In many regions, individual markets have’ been com- 
bined in a dual-market listing. This has been done wher- 
ever there is almost complete duplication of coverage and 
no substantial difference in TV homes. The decision to 
combine markets is based on advertiser use and common 
marketing practice. 

The coverage picture is constantly shifting. Conditions 
are altered by the emergence of new stations and by changes 
in power, antenna, channel and network affiliation. For this 
reason, our research department is continuously re-examin- 
ing markets and revising TV Homes figures accordingly. > 
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WLOS-TV 


King of the Carolina Triad! 


WLOS-TYV reigns supreme in the 
rich, six-state Carolina Triad! 
Every day of the week, from 
9 am to midnight, WLOS-TV 
delivers an average of 34,000 
homes per quarter-hour.* That’s 
108.6% more than station ‘“‘C’”’ 
and 21.4% more than station 
“B”! So if you’re looking for 
coverage, get the complete story 
from your PGW Colonel! 


*March ARB. 


Serving 

GREENVILLE 
S ASHEVILLE 

SPARTANBURG 


A Wometco Enterprise 


~ 


Ga. 





REPRESENTED BY PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. 
SOUTHEASTERN REP.: JAMES S. AYERS CO. 
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WLOSTV 





TOTAL U.S. TV HOMES..............45,838,000 
TOTAL U. S. HOUSEHOLDS...........52,425,000 
U. S. TV PENETRATION............-.+-+--87.4% 
Unlike other published coverage figures, these are neither station nor 


network estimates, They are copyrighted and may not be reproduced 
without permission. Listed below are all commercial stations on the air 








Market & Stations--% Penetration TV Homes 

ABERDEEN, S.D.—70.0 19,600 
KXAB-TV (N,C,A} 

ABILENE, Tex.—81.0 79,100 
KRBC-TV (N) 

ADA, Okla.—76.0 80,400 
KTEN {A,C,N) 

AGANA, Guam tt 
KUAM.-TV {C,N,Al 

AKRON, Ohio—45.0 +70,200 
WAKR.-TVf¢ (A) 

ALBANY, Ga.—65.0 91,800 
WAILB-TV {A,N) 

ALBANY-SCHENECTADY-TROY, N.Y.—92.0 **464,300 
W-TEN (C); WAST (Al; WRGB IN) 
(W-TEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—73.0 127,200 
KGGM.-TV (C); KOAT-TV (A); KOB-TV (N) 

ALEXANDRIA, La.—71.0 94,000 
KALB-TV (A,C,N) 

ALEXANDRIA, Minn.—77.0 51,500 
KCMT IN,A) 

ALTOONA, Pa.—90.0 277,600 
WFBG.-TV {A,C) 

AMARILLO, Tex.—78.0 112,000 
KFDA-TV (C); KGNC-TV (N); KVII-TV (A) 

AMES, lowa—91.0 316,600 
WOI-TV (A) 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska— 31,000 
KENI-TV (A,N); KTVA (C) 

ANDERSON, S.C.—39.0 T9,100 
WAIM.-TVT (A,C) 

ARDMORE, Okia.—76.0 30,400 
Kxil (ND 

ASHEVILLE, N.C., GREENVILLE- 
SPARTANBURG, S.C.—79.0 395,500 
WISE-TVT (C,N); WLOS-TV (A) 
WFBC-TV IN); WSPA-TV (C) tt 

ATLANTA, Ga.—84.0 580,000 
WAGA-TV (C); WLW-A (A); WSB-TV (N) 

AUGUSTA, Ga.—74.0 191,700 
W4JBF-TV (A,N); WRDW-TY (C) 

AUSTIN, Minn.—89.0 121,100 
KMMT {A) 

AUSTIN, Tex.—79.0 157,600 
KTBC-TV {A,C,N) 

BAKERSFIELD, Cal.—91.0 177,900 
KBAK-TVf (C); KERO-TV (N); KLYD-TVT (A) 166,000 

BALTIMORE, Md.—93.0 674,500 
W4JZ-TV (A); WBAL-TV (NI; WMAR-TV (C) 

BANGOR, Me.—89.0 118,100 
WABI-TV (A,C); WLBZ-TV {N,A) 

BATON ROUGE, La.—74.0 268,900 
WAFB-TV (C); WBRZ (A,N) 

BAY CITY-SAGINAW-FLINT, Mich.—92.0 306,500 
WNEM.-TV {A,N); WKNK-TVf (A,C) 167,200 

BEAUMONT-PORT ARTHUR, Tex.—79.0 154,400 
KFDM-TV (C,A); KPAC-TV (N,A) 

Wash.—83.0 *53,400 

KVOS.TV (C) 
(This does not include “A” contour in Vancouver & 
Victoria, British Columbia) 

BIG SPRING, Tex.—84.0 24,700 
KEDY-TV (C) 

BILLINGS, Mont.—64.0 50,800 
KOOK.-TV (A,C); KGHL-TV (N) 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—90.0 327,900 
WNEF.TV (A,C); WINR-TVT (A,N,C) 142,100 
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BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—79.0 432,600 
WAPI-TV (A,N); WBRC-TV (C) 

BISMARCK, N.D.—69.0 ***46,000 
KBMB-TV (A,C); KFYR-TV (N,A) 
(KFYR-TV operates satellites KUMV-TV, Williston, N.D., 
and KMOT, Minot, N.D.) 

BLOOMINGTON, Ind.—93.0 637,100 
WTTV 
(See also Indianapolis, Ind.) 

BLUEFIELD, W.Va.—75.0 127,800 
WHIS-TV (N,A) 

BOISE, Ida.—78.0 68,500 
KBOI-TV (C); KTVB (A,N); KCIX-TV (Nampa) 

BOSTON, Mass.—94.0 1,448,800 
WBZ.-TV (N); WNAC-TV (C); WHDH-TV (A,C,N) 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn. tt 
WICC.TVt (A) 

BRISTOL, Va.-JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.—70.0 154,400 
WCYB-TV (A,N); WJHL-TV {A,C) 

BRYAN, Tex.—75.0 42,100 
KBTX-TV (A,C) 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—92.0 648,400 
WBEN-TV (C); WGR-TV (N); WKBW-TV (A) 

BURLINGTON, Vt.—90.0 *167,000 
WCAX-TV (C) 

BUTTE, Mont.—70.0 ***35,400 
KXLF-TV (A,C,N) 
(Operates satellite KXU-TV, Helena, Mont.) 

CADILLAC, Mich.—88.0 120,000 
WWTV [A,C) 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo.—83.0 225,800 
KFVS-TV (C) 

CARLSBAD, N.M.—80.0 11,300 
KAVE-TV (A,C) 

CARTHAGE-WATERTOWN, N.Y.—86.0 *78,800 
WCNY.-TV [A,C) 
(Includes community antennas in counties not credited) 

CASPER, Wyo.—54.0 24,600 
KTWO.TV {A,N,C) 

CEDAR RAPIDS-WATERLOO, lowa—91.0 325,600 
KCRG.-TV (A); WMT-TV (C); KWWL-TV (N) 

CHAMPAIGN, Ill.—92.0 346,300 
WCIA (C); WCHUT IN)! 
("See Springfield listing) 

CHARLESTON, S.C.—75.0 149,600 
WCSC.-TV (C); WUSN-TV (A,N) 

CHARLESTON-HUNTINGTON, W.Va.—82.0 445,200 
WCHS.TV (A); WHTN-TV (C); WSAZ-TV IN) 

CHARLOTTE, N.C.—82.0 597,600 
WEBTV (C}; WSOC.-TV [A,N) 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—76.0 203,400 
WDEF-TV (A,C); WRGP-TV (N); WTVC (A) 

CHEBOYGAN, Mich.—79.0 28,800 
WTON.TV (N,A) 

CHEYENNE, Wyo.—76.0 **86,400 
KFBC-TV (A,C,N) 
(Operates satellite KSTF Scottsbluff, Neb.) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—94.0 2,191,700 
WBBM.TV (C); WBKB (A); WGN-TV; WN8Q IN) 

CHICO, Cal.—81.0 97,800 
KHSL-TV (A,C) 

CINCINNATI, Ohio—90.0 650,300 
WCPO.TV (A); WKRC-TV (C); WLW-T (N) 

CLARKSBURG, W.Va.—73.0 77,000 
WBOY.-TV (A,C,N) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—94.0 1,307,600 
WEWS (A); KYW-TV (IN); WJW-TV (C) 

CLOVIS, N.M.—71.0 12,000 
KVER-TV (C) 

COLORADO SPRINGS-PUEBLO, Colo.—79.0 91,800 
KKTV (C); KRDO-TV (A); KCSJ-TV (N) 

COLUMBIA-JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—86.0 127,100 
KOMU.-TV (A,N); KRCG-TV {A,C) 

COLUMBIA, $.C.—79.0 207,200 
WIS-TV (N); WNOK-TVf (C) 35,500 

COLUMBUS, Ga.—75.0 145,100 
WTVMt (A,N); WRBL-TV (A,C) 55,600 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes Market & Stetions—% Penetration TV Homes 
COLUMBUS, Miss.—61.0 56,000 FRESNO, Cal.—90.0 225,200 
WCBI-TV (C,N,A) KFRE-TV (C); KJEO-TVf (A); KMJ-TVf (N) +168,400 
COLUMBUS, Ohio—94.0 487,600 GARDEN CITY, Kan. (See Ensign-Garden City, Kan.) 
WBNS-TV (C); WLW-C (Nl; WTVN.-TV (A) GLENDIVE, Mont.—54.0 3,100 
CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex.—75.0 114,500 KXGN-TV (C,A) 
KRIS-TV (NI; KZTV (C,A) GOODLAND, Ken. itt 
DALLAS-FT. WORTH, Tex.—86.0 710,600 KBLR-TV (C) 
KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV (A); KFJZ-TV; WBAP-TV (N) GRAND FORKS, N.D.—75.0 39,200 
DANVILLE, Il!.—65.0 124,900 KNOX-TV (N) 
WOAN-TVT GRAND JUNCTION, Colo.—66.0 **24 800 
DAVENPORT, lowa-ROCK ISLAND, Il!.—93.0 349,800 KREX-TV {A,C,N) 
WOC.TV (N); WHBF-TV (A,C) (Operates satellite KREY-TV, Montrose, Colo.) 
DAYTON, Ohio—95.0 489,500 GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—94.0 459,300 
WHIO-TV (C); WLW-D (A,N) WOOD-TV {A,N) 
DAYTONA BEACH-ORLANDO, Fla.—75.0 222,800 Gee cho Katemasoel 
WESH-TV (N); WDBO-TV (C); WLOF-TV (A) GREAT BEND-HAYS, Kan.—75.0 ***89,400 
DECATUR, Ala.—50.0 }22,500 KCKT-TV (N); KAYS-TV w 
WMSL-TVt (C,N) (KCKT-TV operates satellites KGLD, Garden City, Kan. 
. and KOMC.-TV, McCook, Neb.) 
DECATUR, IlI.—84.0 +124,700 
GREAT FALLS, Mont.—77.0 52,300 
WTVPt (A) 
KFBB-TV (A,C,N); KRTV 
DENVER, Colo.—85.0 355,600 (Includes community antennas) 
KBTV (A); KLZ-TV (Cl; KOA-TV (NI; KTVR 
GREEN BAY, Wis.—92.0 324,500 
DES MOINES, lowa—92.0 277,800 WBAY-TV (C); WFRV (N); WLUK-TV (A) 
KRNT-TV (C); WHO-TV IN) 
GREENSBORO, N.C.—85.0 402,800 
DETROIT, Mich—94.0 *1,597,400 WEMY-TV 1A,C) 
WIJBK-TV (C); WWJ-TV (N); WXYZ (A) 
GREENVILLE-SPARTANBURG, S.C., 
DICKINSON, N.D.—56.0 23,300 ASHEVILLE, N.C.—79.0 395,500 
KDIX-TV (C) WFBC-TV (N); WSPA-TV (Cl; 
DOTHAN, Ala.—63.0 75,500 WLOS.-TV (A); WISE-TVf (C,N) tt 
WTVY {A,C) 
GREENVILLE-WASHINGTON, N.C.—77.0 193,700 
DULUTH, Minn.-SUPERIOR, Wis.—83.0 171,700 WNCT {A,C); WITN (N) 
KDAL-TV (C); WDSM-TV {A,N) 
HANNIBAL, Mo.-QUINCY, Ill.—91.0 193,200 
DURHAM-RALEIGH, N.C.—76.0 276,500 KHQA:TV (CA); WGEM-TV (ANI 
WTVD 1A,C); WRAL-TV (N) 
*. 
EAU CLAIRE, Wis.—91.0 119,900 HARLINGEN-WESLACO, Tex.—72.0 75,400 
WEAU-TV {A,C.NI KGBT-TV (A,C); KRGV-TV (A,N) 
EL DORADO, Ark. (See Monroe, La.) HARRISBURG, Ill.—84.0 174,700 
WSIL-TV (A) 
ELKHART, Ind. (See South Bend) 
EL PASO, Tex.—85.0 *102,900 HARRISBURG, Pa.—71.0 +113,800 
KELP-TV (A); KROD-TV (C); KTSM-TV (N) WHP-TVf (Cl; WTPAT IA) 
(Includes 4,700 television homes on military bases) HARRISONBURG, Va.—76.0 66,300 
ENID, Okla. (See Oklahoma City) WSVA-TV {A,C,N) 
ENSIGN-GARDEN CITY, Kan.—63.0 39,100 HARTFORD-NEW BRITAIN, Conn.—94.0 639,800 
KTVC (A); KGLD-TV (N) WTIC-TV (C); WNBCt (N); WHCTT {295,100 
one, One® pend HASTINGS, Nebr.—77.0 115,300 
WICU-TV {A,N); WSEE-TVf (A,C) {56,200 KHAS-TV 08 
(Includes community antennas in counties not credited) 
EUGENE, Ore.—82.0 **109,800 poet — 
KVAL-TV (NI en oe 
(Operates satellite KPIC-TV, Roseburg, Ore.) HENDERSON, Ky.-EVANSVILLE, Ind.—85.0 251,300 
EUREKA, Cal.—78.0 48,400 WEHT-TVf¢ (C); WFIE-TVt (NJ; WTVW IA) 125,000 
KIEM-TV (A,C); KVIQ-TV (A,N) 
casi HENDERSON-LAS VEGAS, Nev.—77.0 37,100 
EVANSVILLE, Ind.-HENDERSON, Ky.—85.0 251,300 KLRJ-TV (N); KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A) 
WFIE-TVt (N); WTVW (A); WEHT-TV¢ (C) +125,000 
HONOLULU, Hawaii *¥0129,900 
FAIRBANKS, Alaska tt KGMB-TV (Cl; KONA-TV (N); KHVH-TV (A) 
KFAR-TV (A,N); KTVF (C) (Includes 14,600 television homes on military bases) 
FARGO, N.D.—76.0 152,000 (Satellites: K-BC-TV, Hilo and KMAU-TV, Wailuku 
WDAY-TV (N); KXGO-TY (A) to KGMB-TV. KMVI-TV, Wailuku, and KHJK-TV, 
(See also Valley City, N.D.) Hilo to KHVH-TV; KALA, Wailuku to KONA-TV). 
FLINT, Mich.—94.0 369,700 HOUSTON, Tex.—86.0 504,100 
WIRT (A) KPRC-TV (N); KTRK-TV (Al; KHOU-TV (C) 
FLORENCE, Ala.—31.0 8,800 HUNTINGTON-CHARLESTON, W.Va.—82.0 445,200 
WOWL-TVF IC,N,A) WHTN.TV (C); WSAZ-TV (Nl; WCHS-TV (A) 
— 176,700 HUNTSVILLE, Ale. itt 
i WAFG.TVt 
FT. DODGE, lowa—56.0 27,100 i 
KQTVt (N) HUTCHINSON-WICHITA, Kan.—85.0 *259,100 
KTVH (C); KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N) 
FT. MYERS, Fia.—69.0 18,000 (KTVC, Ensign, Kan. satellite of KAKE-TV) 
WINK-TV (A,C) 
IDAHO FALLS-POCATELLO, Ida.—71.0 60,100 
FT. SMITH, Ark.—75.0 52,300 KID-TV (A,C,N); KTLE (N) 
KFSA-TV {C,N,A) 
INDIANAPOLIS, ind.—93.0 716,900 
FT. WAYNE, ind.—87.0 {207,800 WFBM-TV (N); WISH-TV (C); WLW-I (A) 
WANE-TVf¢ (C); WKIG-TVf (N); WPTA-TVf JA) {See also Bloomington, Ind.) 
FT. WORTH-DALLAS, Tex.—86.0 710,600 JACKSON, Miss.—67.0 239,800 


KFJZ-TV; WBAP-TV (N); KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV (A) 


WJTV (C); WLBT fA,NI 
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Hold it, 
Mister! 


‘ 






WHIN-TV is your 
best buy in 
HUNTINGTON-CHARLESTON! 


This one rates an All Points Bui- 
letin! Participations in ““High- 
way Patrol” (Wed., 7-7:30 P.M.) 
deliver 1,000 homes for only 
79¢ via WHTN-TV 10-plan. 


And, that's not all! Latest ARB 
shows WHTN-TV with substan- 
tial gains, Sunday through Sat- 
urday, 9:00 A.M.-Midnight . . . 
“Avg. /, Hr. Homes Reached” 
up 27% ... “Metro. Audience” 
up 23% ... “Station Audience 
Circulation” up 33%! Get to 
the heart of 445,200 TV homes 
in Huntington-Charleston with 
the station that looks better all 
the time! 






BLAIR TELEVISION ASSOCIATES 
; National Representatives 


WHITN -TV 


A COWLES OPERATION—CBS BASIC 





HUNTINGTON - CHARLESTON! 
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The March Nielsen for Jackson- 
ville — as in past books — shows 
WFGA-TV ratings going up, up, 
up! WFGA-TV now delivers a 
19% metro share-of-audience 


9:00 a.m. to midnight Sunday. 


thru Saturday. 

See your PGW Colonel for com- 
plete details and discover that 
WFGA-TYV is the station to 
watch in Jacksonville. 


WEGA-TY 


4 Wometco Affiliate 


JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 


NORTH FLORIDA- 
SOUTH GEORGIA 
MARKET 





REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. 








Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

JACKSON, Tenn.—71.0 89,200 
WDXI-TV (A,C) 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia.—75.0 308,000 
W4JXT (C); WFGA-TV (N,A) 

JEFFERSON CITY-COLUMBIA, Mo.—86.0 127,100 
KRCG-TV (A,C); KOMU-TV [A,N) 

JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.-BRISTOL, Va.—70.0 154,400 
WSJHL-TV (A,C); WCYB-TV {A,N) 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—92.0 565,800 
WARD-TVf¢ {A,C); WJAC-TV (N) 110,700 

JOPLIN, Mo.-PITTSBURG, Kan.—81.0 152,300 
KODE-TV (A,C); KOAM-TV (A,N) 

JUNEAU, Alaska tt 
KINY-TV (C) 

KALAMAZOO, Mich.—94.0 596,600 
WKZO.TV [A,C) 
(See also Grand Rapids) 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—90.0 611,100 
KCMO.-TV (C); KMBC-TV (A); WDAF-TV (N) 

KEARNEY, Neb.—74.0 **102,800 
KHOL-TV (C) 
(Operates satellite KHPL-TV, Hayes Center, Neb.) 

KLAMATH FALLS, Ore.—68.0 20,700 
KOTI-TV {A,C,N) 

KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—71.0 230,100 
WATE-TV (N); WBIR-TV (C); WTVKT (A) $59,300 

LA CROSSE, Wis.—87.0 117,600 
WKBT [A,C,N) 

LAFAYETTE, La.—72.0 100,100 
KLFY-TV (C) 
(Includes community antennas in counties credited) 

LAKE CHARLES, La.—73.0 87,700 
KPLC-TV (A,N); KTAG-TVf (C) 117,100 

LANCASTER, Pa.—90.0 516,000 
WGAL-TV (C,N) 

LANSING, Mich.—93.0 425,600 


WJIM-TV (C,A); WILX-TV (N) (Onondaga) 





A TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING 


DOLLAR WELL SPENT 


Sell YOUR Client's 
PRODUCT AT LESS THAN 


$1 per 1,000 TV HOMES 


KMSO-TV NOW SERVES 


60,300 TV HOMES 


CBS e NBC e ABC 


KMSO-TV 


A, MONTANA 











NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


FORJOE-IV, Inc. 








NEW COVERAGE 


DEFINITIONS 


FOR 


ALL TELEVISION 
MARKETS 








COMING IN TELEVISION MAGAZINE’S 
MARKET BOOK 
PUBLICATION DATE: SEPTEMBER 15, 1960 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration 


LAREDO, Tex.—64.0 
KGNS-TV (A,C,N) 


LA SALLE, Ill. (See Peoria, Ill.) 


LAS VEGAS-HENDERSON, Nev.—77.0 
KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A); KLRJ-TV (N) 


LAWTON, Okla.—83.0 
KSWO.TV IA) 


LEBANON, Pa.—79.0 
WLYH-TVT (A) 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—44.0 
WLEX-TVf (A,C,N); WKYTT (C) 


LIMA, Ohio—81.0 
WIMA-TVf (A,C,N) 


LINCOLN, Nebr.—84.0 
KOLN-TV {A,C) 


LITTLE ROCK-PINE BLUFF, Ark.—73.0 
KARK-TV (N); KTHV (C); KATV (A) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—91.0 
KABC-TV (A); KCOP; KHJ-TV; KNXT (C); 
KRCA (N); KTLA; KTTV 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—82.0 
WAVE-TV (A,N); WHAS-TV (C) 


LUBBOCK, Tex.—78.0 
KCBD-TV (A,N); KDUB-TV (C) 


LUFKIN, Tex.—73.0 
KTRE-TV (N,C,A) 


LYNCHBURG, Va.—81.0 
WLVA.-TV (A) 


MACON, Ga.—73.0 
WMAZ-TV {A,C,N) 


MADISON, Wis.—90.0 
WISC-TV (C); WKOW-TVT (A); WMTVT (N) 


MANCHESTER, N.H.—94.0 
WMUR.-TV (A) 


MARINETTE, Wis. (See Green Bay) 


TV Homes 


10,200 


37,100 


49,200 


158,600 


144,000 


147,900 


187,60) 


232,000 


2,741,300 


459,700 


107,300 


52,800 


154,800 


110,300 


232,200 


+105,600 


574,000 


Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 





MARQUETTE, Mich.—85.0 64,000 
WLUC-TV (C,N,A) 

MASON CITY, lowa—88.0 161,200 
KGLO-TV (C) 

MAYAGUEZ, P.R. tt 
WORA-TV IC,A) 

MEDFORD, Ore.—78.0 45,000 
KBES-TV {A,C,N) 

MEMPHIS, Tenn.—76.0 489,100 
WHBQ.-TV (Al; WMCT (N); WREC-TV (C) 

MERIDIAN, Miss.—65.0 104,200 
WTOK.TV {A,C,N) 

MIAMI, Fla.—86.0 517,700 


WCKT (N); WPST-TV (A); WTVJ (C) 
(includes 66,800 tourist—only sets in counties 
currently credited) 


MIDLAND-ODESSA, Tex.—73.0 86,800 
KMID-TV (A,N); KOSA-TV (C) 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—94.0 601,700 
WISN-TV (A); WITI-TV (C); WTMJ-TV (N); WXIXt tt 

MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, Minn.—91.0 743,600 
KMSP-TV; KSTP-TV (NJ; WCCO.-TV (C); WTCN-TV (A) 

MINOT, N.D.—66.0 *43,200 
KXMC-TV (A,C); KMOT-TV {A,N) 

MISSOULA, Mont.—72.0 50,400 
KMSO.TV {A,C) 

MOBILE, Ala.—78.0 229,200 
WAIA-TV (N,Al; WKRG-TV (C) 

MONAHANS, Tex. tt 
KVKM.-TV (A) 

MONROE, La.-EL DORADO, Ark.—74.0 140,300 
KNOE-TV (A,C); KTVE (A,N) 

MONTGOMERY, Ala.—70.0 154,900 
WCOV-TVt (C); WSFA-TV (N,A) 56,200 

MUNCIE, Ind.—68.0 +31,600 


WLBC-TVf (A,C,N) 





County by County 
TV Homes 
Total Households 


Population 





Updated as of September 1, 1960 


and adjusted for the ARB 1960 Coverage Study 


Also the latest county figures on Retail Sales and Effective Buying Income 


Note to station management: 


Because the Market Book is the exclusive published source for this essen- 
tial data, advertisers and agencies will be referring to this book for 


months to come. 


Make sure your station story is “there” when market decisions 


are being made. 








ONLY THE SUNSHINE 
COVERS SOUTH FLORIDA 
BETTER THAN WIVJ! 


In South Florida, the nation’s 
fastest - growing area market, 
WTVJ—among all media—de- 
livers the largest daily circula- 
tion! Only WT'VJ will give your 
schedule complete coverage of 
this dynamic growth area. Ob- 
tain the facts of WTVJ’s exclu- 
sive, total coverage of South 
Florida from your PGW Colonel. 








SOUTH FLORIDA : 
PACES THE NATION! 
POPULATION GROWTH 
1950 - 1960 


(new U.S. Census Estimate) 


THREE PRIMARY COUNTIES 
UP 122% 


A 
¢ 


(Dade, Broward, Palm Beach) = 


12-COUNTY SOUTH FLA. MARKE 


UP 108.3% 
Total Population 1,699,149 
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Market & % Penetration TV Homes 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.—75.0 347,200 
WIA V WSIXSTV (A); WSM-TV (N) 

NEW BRITAIN-HARTFORD, Conn.—94.0 639,800 
wri WNBCT (IN); WHCTT 1295,100 

NEW HAVEN, Conn.—92.0 861,800 

NEW ORLEANS, La.—83.0 387,000 
WO A,N); WVUE (A); WWL-TV (C) 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—93.0 4,965,200 
WAB A); WNEW-TV; WNTA-TV; WCBS-TV (C); 
WOR PIX; WNBC.TV (N) 

NORFOLK, Va.—87.0 342,900 
WA WTAR-TV (C); WVEC-TV (A) 

NORTH PLATTE, Ne>.—70.0 20,700 

OAK HILL, W. Va.—74.0 131,300 

ODESSA-MIDLAND, Tex.—73.0 86,800 
KOSA KMID-TV (A,N) 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Okia.—84.0 335,400 
KWTV WKY-TV (N); KOCO-TV (A) (Enid) 

OMAHA, Neb.—92.0 337,300 
KM N); WOW-TV (C); KETV (A) 

ORLANDO-DAYTONA, Fia.—75.0 222,800 
WDB WLOF-TV (A); WESH-TV (N) 

OTTUMWA, lowa—86.0 137,200 

PADUCAH, Ky.—79.0 190,100 

PANAMA CITY, Fia.—73.0 22,500 
N A,C,N) 

PARKERSBURG, W.Va.—58.0 25,500 
VTA 4 ™N) 

PENSACOLA, Fia.—79.0 199,800 

PEORIA, l!1.—79.0 **+ 169,300 
WEEK WMBD.-TVt (C); WTVHT (A) 

erates WEEQ.-TV, La Salle, lil.) 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—93.0 1,913,800 
WCA WFIL-TV (Al; WRCV-TV (N) 

PHOENIX-MESA, Ariz.—84.0 205,200 
KC KPHO-TV; KTVK (A); KVAR (IN) 

PINE BLUFF-LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—73.0 232,000 
KATV KARK-TV (N); KTHV (C) 

PITTSBURG, Kan.-JOPLIN, Mo.—81.0 152,300 
KOAM A,N); KODE-TV (A,C) 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—93.0 1,267,600 


KDKA WIIC IN); WTAE (A) 





Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

PLATTSBURG, N.Y.—87.0 121,600 
WPTZ (A,N) 

POLAND SPRING, Me.—92.0 314,100 
WMTW.-TV {A,C) (Mt. Washington, N.H.) 

PONCE, P.R. tt 
WSUR-TV; WRIK-TV (C,A) 

PORTLAND, Me.—92.0 212,800 
WCSH-TV (IN); WGAN-TV (C) 

PORTLAND,Ore. —85.0 463,100 
KGW-TV {N); KOIN-TV (C); KPTV (4): KYTV tit 

PR :SQUE ISLE, Me.—82.0 19,700 
WAGM.-TV {A,C,N) 

PROVIDENCE, R.1.—94.0 798,000 
W4JAR-TV (A,N); WPRO-TV (C) 

PUEBLO-COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.—79.0 91,800 
KCSJ-TV (NI; KKTV (C); KRDO-TV (A) 

QUINCY Ill.—HANNIBAL, Mo.—91.0 193,200 
WGEM.TV (A,N); KHQA-TV (C,A) 

RALEIGH-DURHAM, NC—76.0 276,500 
WRAL-TV (N); WTVD [A,C) 

RAPID CITY, S.D.—56.0 **35,200 
KOTA.-TV {A,C): KRSD-TV (N) 
(KOTA-TV operates satellite KDUH-TV, 
Hay Springs, Neb.) 
(KRSD-TV operates satellite KDSJ-TV, Lead, S.D.) 

REDDING, Cal.—78.0 60,600 
KVIP-TV (A,N) 

RENO, Nev.—84.0 39,800 
KOLO.-TV [A,C,N) 

RICHMOND, Va.—84.0 276,100 
WRVA.TV (Al; WTVR (C); 
WXEX-TV (N) (Petersburg, Va.) 

RIVERTON, Wyo.—52.0 8,200 
KWRB-TV (C,N,A) 

ROANOKE, Va.—82.0 299,400 
WDBJ-TV (C); WSLS-TV (A,N) 

ROCHESTER, Minn.—89.0 92,000 
KROC-TV (N) 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.—92.0 321,400 
WROC.TV (A,N); WHEC-TV [A,C); WVET-TV [A,C) 

ROCKFORD, Ill.—92.0 202,300 
WREX-TV (A,C); WTVOT [N) +100,700 

ROCK ISLAND, Ill..DAVENPORT, lowa—93.0 349,800 
WHEBF.TV (A,C); WOC-TV (N) 

ROSWELL, N.M.—73.0 56,500 
KSWS.-TV {A,C,N) 

SACRAMENTO-STOCKTON, Cal.—87.0 389,400 
KXTV (Cl; KCRA-TV (N); KOVR (Als KVUE-TVT tt 

SAGINAW-BAY CITY-FLINT, Mich.—92.0 306,500 
WKNKX-TVf [A,Cl; WNEM-TV [A,N) {67,500 





TV Homes 


Market & Stations—% Penetration 





ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—89.0 203,900 
KFEQ-TV (C,A) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—93.0 851,900 
KSD-TV (N); KTVI (A); KMOX-TV (C); KPLR-TV 

ST. PETERSBURG-TAMPA, Fia.—81.0 330,000 
WSUN-TVf (A); WFLA-TV (N); WTVT (C) 198,100 

SALINAS-MONTEREY, Cal.—87.0 197,700 
KSBW-TV [A,C,N) 
(includes circulation of optional satellite, KSBY-TV, 
San Luis Obispo) 

SALISBURY, Md.—56.0 34,800 
WBOC.-TVT [A,C) 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—88.0 250,600 
KSL-TV (C); KCPX (N,A); KUTV (A); 
KLOR-TV (Provo, Utah) 

SAN ANGELO, Tex.—77.0 29,000 
KCTV IA,C,N) 

SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—82.0 314,900 
KCOR-TVf; KENS-TV (Ci; KONO (A); WOAI-TV (N) tt 

SAN DIEGO, Cal.—95.0 *299,400 
KFMB-TV (C); KFSD-TV (IN) 

SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND, Cal.—90.0 1,326,100 
KGO.-TV (A); KPIX (C); KRON-TV (N); KTVU 

SAN JOSE, Cal.—86.0 242,700 
KNTV {A,C,N) 

SAN JUAN, P.R. tt 
WAPA.-TV (A,N); WKAQ.-TV (C) 

SAN LUIS OBISPO, Cal. (See Salinas-Monterey) 

SANTA BARBARA, Cal.—85.0 71,300 
KEY-T (A,C,N) 

SAVANNAH, Ga.—73.0 108,500 
WSAV-TV IN); WTOC-TV [A,C) 

SCHENECTADY-ALBANY-TROY, N.Y.—92.0 **464,300 
WRGB (IN); W-TEN (C); WAST (A) 
(W-Ten operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 

SCRANTON-WILKES-BARRE, Pa.—81.0 {253,100 
WDAUt (C); WBRE-TVT (N); WNEP-TVT (A) 
(Includes community atterinas in counties not credited) 

SEATTLE-TACOMA, Wash.—90.0 553,000 
KING-TV (N); KOMO.-TV (A); KTNT-TV (C); 
KTVW; KIRO-TV (C) 

SEDALIA, Mo.—87.0 26,500 
KMOS.TV (A) 

SHREVEPORT, La.—79.0 255,300 
KSLA (A,C); KTBS-TV (A,N) 

SIOUX CITY, lowa—89.0 204,500 
KTIV (A,N); KVTV (A,C) 

SIOUX FALLS, $.D.—76.0 **224,700 


KELO-TV (C,N,A); KSOO-TV (N) 
(Operates boosters KDLO-TV, 
Florence, S.D. and KPLO-TV, Reliance, S.D.) 





: 
H 
‘ 
i 
; 
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WSM-TV’s recently completed tower (tallest 


Nashville Market. 


in the Central South) is merely one more step 
in an engineering policy which constantly asks 
one simple question; 
“What does it take to send a better picture 
to more people?” 
As partial answer to this continuing quest, 
WSM-TV has given the Nashville market a 
unique series of engineering firsts .. . micro- 
wave relays, key effects equipment, zoom 
lenses, color equipment, live remote units... 
The list is long. The results impressive. The 
Central South has come to count on WSM-TV 
for clearer, more professional telecasting ... 
Ask Hi Bramham or any Petry man how better 
engineering adds volume and tone to the 
WSM-TV symphony of sales. It’s hi-fi listening 
if you want to ring cash registers in the 


WSM 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Represented by PETRY 









“SNE 
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SOUTH BEND-ELKHART, Ind.—74.0 1155,400 
WNDU.-TVf (N); WSBT-TVf (C); WSJV-TVT (A) 


SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
(See Asheville, N.C., Greenville-Spartanburg, S.C.) 


SPOKANE, Wash.—78.0 249,700 
KHQ.-TV (N); KREM-TV (A); KXLY-TV (C) 

SPRINGFIELD, Il!1.—67.0 **+127,200 
WICSt (N) 
(Operates satellite WCHU, Champaign, Ili.) 

SPRINGFIELD-HOLYOKE, Mass.—80.0 **+172,100 


WHYN-TVf (A,C); WWLPT (N) 
(WWILP operates satellite WRLPT Greenfield, Mass.) 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—83.0 179,800 
KTTS-TV (C); KYTV (A,N) 

STEUBENVILLE, Ohio—91.0 438,400 
WSTV-TV {A,C) 

SUPERIOR, Wis.-DULUTH, Minn.—83.0 171,700 
WDSM.-TV IN,A); KDAL-TV (C) 

SWEETWATER, Tex.—83.0 66,200 
KPAR-TV iC) 

SYRACUSE, N.Y.—92.0 **458,200 


WHEN.TV (A,C); WSYR-TV (N,A) 
(WSYR-TV operates satellite WSYE-TV, Elmira, N.Y.) 


TACOMA-SEATTLE, Wash.—90.0 553,000 
KTNT-TV (C); KTVW; KING-TV (N); 
KOMO.TV [A); KIRO-TV {C) 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla.-THOMASVILLE, Ga.—64.0 118,200 
WCTV IC,A) 

TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—81.0 330,000 
WFIA-TV (N); WTVT (C); WSUN-TVf (A). t198,100 

TEMPLE-WACO, Tex.—81.0 128,100 
KCEN-TV (N); KWTX-TV [A,C) 

TERRE HAUTE, Ind.—92.0 218,100 
WTHI-TV {A,C) 

TEXARKANA, Tex.—75.0 83,500 
KCMC.TV (A,C) 


THOMASVILLE, Ga.-TALLAHASSEE, Fia. 


(See Tallahassee) 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

TOLEDO, Ohio—94.0 381,900 
WSPD-TV (A,N}; WTOL-TV (C,N) 

TOPEKA, Kan.—81.0 115,700 
WIBW-TV (C,A,N) 

TRAVERSE CITY, Mich.—87.0 38,700 
WPBN.TV (N,A) 

TUCSON, Ariz.—82.0 103,600 
KGUN-TV (A); KOLD-TV (C); KVOA-TV IN) 

TULSA, Okla.—84.0 304,300 
KOTV (C); KVOO-TV (N); KTUL-TV (A) 

TUPELO, Miss.—61.0 57,700 
WTWV IN) 

TWIN FALLS, Ida.—73.0 26,900 
KLIX-TV {A,C,N) 

TYLER, Tex.—74.0 114,800 
KLTV {A,C,N) 

UTICA-ROME, N.Y.—94.0 140,500 
WKTV 1A,C,N) 

VALLEY CITY, N.D.—75.0 169,700 
KXJB-TV (C) 
(See also Fargo, N.D.) 

WACO-TEMPLE, Tex.—81.0 128,100 
KWTX-TV {A,C); KCEN-TV (N) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—91.0 837,500 
WMAL-TV (A); WRC-TV (N); WTOP-TV (Cl; WITG 

WASHINGTON-GREENVILLE, N.C.—77.0 193,700 
WITN (N); WNCT {A,C) 

WATERBURY, Conn. tt 
WATR-TVf (A) 

WATERLOO-CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa—91.0 325,600 
KWWL-TV (N); KCRG-TV (Al; WMT-TV (C) 

WAUSAU, Wis.—90.0 98,300 
WSAU-TV 1A,C,N) 

WESLACO-HARLINGEN, Tex.—72.0 *75,400 
KRGV-TV (N,A); KGBT-TV {A,C) 

WEST PALM BEACH, Fila.—80.0 77,700 
WEAT-TV (Al; WPTV (N) 

WHEELING, W.Va.—89.0 351,100 
WTRF-TV (A,N) 

WICHITA-HUTCHINSON, Kan.—85.0 ***259,100 


KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N); KTVH (C) 
(KTVC, Ensign, Kan., satellite of KAKE-TV) 


WICHITA FALLS, Tex.—81.0 128,900 
KFDX-TV (A,N); KSYD-TV (C) 
WILKES-BARRE-SCRANTON, Pa.—81.0 1253,100 


WBRE-TVf (N); WNEP-TVf (Al; WDAU-TVf (C) 
(includes community antennas in counties not credited) 


WILLISTON, N.D.—52.0 20,800 
KUMV-TV (N,Al 

WILMINGTON, N.C.—69.0 121,800 
WECT [A,N,C) 

WINSTON-SALEM, N.C.—87.0 340,300 
WSJS-TV (N) 

WORCESTER, Mass. tt 
wwoert IN) 

YAKIMA, Wash.—68.0 +107,100 


KIMA-TVt (C,N); KNDO-TVf (A) 
(KIMA.TV operates satellites KLEW-TV, Lewiston, Ida., 
KBAS-TVf, Ephrata, Wash., KEPR-TVt, Pasco, Wash.) 


YORK, Pa.—60.0 +39,500 
WSBA.-TVf (A) 
YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—71.0 +144,800 


WFMJ-TVf; WKBN-TVf (C); WKST-TVf (A) 
(Includes community antennas in county not credited) 


YUMA, Ariz.—78.0 26,000 
KIVA (C,N,A) 
ZANESVILLE, Ohio—87.0 $24,000 


WHIZ-TVT (A,C,N) 


® Market's coverage area being re-evaluated. 
t ULHLF. 
tt Incomplete data. 
ttt New station-coverage study not completed. 
U.S. Coverage only. 
** includes circulation of satellite lor booster). 
*** Does not include circulation of satellite. 
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We think so! DATELINE SHREVEPORT, 
a station-produced public-service 
program that focuses attention on 
local current events and happenings of 
interest in the area, has been 
commercial for two years! 


Following the Early Edition News, 
DATELINE SHREVEPORT is KSLA-TV's 
“feature page” complementing our 
regular news coverage with 

items of current interest to our viewers. 


This “commercial” public service 
program has gained the confidence 
and loyalty of viewers that is reflected 
in the ratings as well as the results 
advertisers tell us they get. 


DATELINE SHREVEPORT is just part of 
KSLA-TV's successful six years of 
continually building a better medium 
for a continuously growing 

audience. Harrington, Righter & 
Parsons, Inc., can fill you in on 

all the dynamic details . . . 
including ratings! 


channel 
shreveport, la. 


Represented nationally by: 
Harrington, Righter and Parsons, Ine. 
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THE TOP 50 ADVERTISERS from page 42 


Lop soap and cleanser companies put over 70% of a combined $242 million expenditure into TV 


Big Three by virtue of a more than doubled media budget 
in 1959, the auto makers in the ‘Top 50 invested better than 
$220 million in the five measured media. All had sales in- 
creases and all but Ford boosted media expenditures. Amer- 
ican’s spending was up from $6.2 million to $14.3 million; 
GM's from $93.8 million to $106.5 million. 

[he auto men’s media accent continued on newspapers, 
but with the exception of American, it was notably less 
over the last few years than in the early ’50s. The use of 
spot I’V was increased by all, heavy by Ford, heaviest by 
\merican—from 1% in 1958 to 11% in 1959. American, 
too, made its first sizeable use (8%) of network radio. Ford 
and Chrysler, however, dropped network radio entirely. 
The Big Three cut their network TV shares with Chrysler, 
which had made network TV its primary medium in 1958 
by a slight margin over newspapers, going from 39% to 
26%, and back to newspapers. American spent its second 
straight year without network TV. Magazines gained 
slightly in importance with Chrysler and GM but were 
downgraded by American. 


DRUGS and TOILETRIES: Network television remained as 


the major ad vehicle of the drug group as seven of the nine 
companies represented put over 50% of their budgets in 
the medium. When spot expenditures are added, all nine 
put over half of their funds into television. The combined 
media spending of the group totaled better than $205 mil- 
lion, with all but Bristol-Myers and Gillette increasing their 
expenditures. All had net sales increases. 


Warner-Lambert was the only company making spot TV 
(for the fourth straight year) its primary medium, cutting 


further away from magazines and network TV to do so. In 
1955 the company had nothing in spot, 50% in network 
TV, 35% in magazines. Last year its spot share was 51%, 
its network TV share 17%, its magazine share 19%. Revlon 
and Bristol-Myers also increased spot, Revlon from 6% 
to 22%, B-M from 7% to 21%. And both took from their 
TV allocations: B-M from 65% to 52%, Revlon from 67% 
to 44%. Spot TV, however, was downgraded by Carter 
Products, which had used it as a primary medium since 
1956. Carter last year cut spot from 47% to 27%, nearly 
doubled network TV from 34% to 66%. Miles Laboratories 
also dropped spot as its primary choice, from 43% to 35%, 
while increasing network TV emphasis from 4207, wo 52%. 

Pharmaceuticals, Inc., for the eighth straight year, made 
network TV its primary ad weapon, devoted more of its 
budget (95%) to the medium than any other company in 
the product group. American Home Products, whose media 
spending has boomed from $10.1 million in 1950 to $56.5 
million in 1959, continued the same pattern of accenting 
network TV (62%), keeping other media shares stable, 
although giving slight gains to spot TV. Sterling Drug kept 
its network TV share climbing, from 60% to 68%, at the 
expense of the other media. Gillette, with decreased ad 
Aa nding, dropped its network TV share from 79% to ili 

slightly benefit spot TV. 

Revion gave magazines a 25% share of its media ilies. 
up from 17% in 1958, highest of any company in the drug 
oroup. Newspaper use by the group generally remained at 
1958 levels, with relatively minor gains and losses. Of the 


seven companies using network radio in 1958, five held 
their 1959 radio shares at about the same level, Carter 
dropped its from 7% to 3%, and Miles Laboratories, with 
6% in the medium in 1958, dropped radio entirely. 


FOOD: While television remained strong in this category, 
its dominance declined. Of the 15 companies represented 
in the Top 50, eight gave TV the largest slice of their budg- 
ets as compared with 13 out of 16 companies doing so in 
1958. Network TV received the largest single appropriation 
from eight companies, spot TV was favored by one—Conti- 
nental Baking—magazines were picked by two—Coca-Cola 
and Campbell Soup—and newspapers were chosen by four— 
Swift, Quaker Oats, Pillsbury and Borden. The combined 
ad spending of the food group: better than $297 million. 
Net sales increases were registered by all but three. 

The decline in Kellogg’s network TV from 65% to 42% 
allowed National Biscuit to take first place in share-of- 
budget going to the medium with 59°%, up from 38% in 
1958. pra up in network TV share: Armour, General Mills 
and Coca-Cola, the latter back limitedly in network TV 
after a 1958 hiatus. Down noticeably: Swift, Quaker Oats, 
Pillsbury, Kellogg and Borden. Standard Brands and Camp- 
bell Soup were notable in keeping their media shares rela- 
tively unchanged, Standard Brands favoring network TV, 
Campbell Soup heaviest in magazines. 

Continental Baking continued to boom spot TV with a 
hefty 72%, of budget, same as in 1958. Spot received boosted 
shares from General Foods, Armour, Quaker Oats, Corn 
Products, Pillsbury, Campbell Soup, Kellogg, National 
Dairy, General Mills and Borden. Heaviest spot cutter: Na- 
tional Biscuit, from 26% to 11%, largely to benefit net- 
work TV. 

Magazines gained in share with ten companies, led by 
Coca-Cola, 20% to 50%; and Swift, 11% to 28%. Fight 
companies boosted their newspaper shares, six lowered 
them, notably again Coca-Cola, cutting from 48%, to 14% 
to heavy up in magazines. 

Of the eight network radio users in 1958, four decreased 
their shares, one increased, one held firm and two dropped 
out. Radio, however, was rejoined by two—Kellogg, after 
a 1958 absence, and Borden, for the first time since 1950. 


SOAPS and CLEANSERS: Television continued as the over- 
whelming favorite among the four companies in this prod- 
uct group, all putting more than 70% of their budgets, 
which totaled better than $242 million last year, into tele- 
vision. Procter & Gamble and Lever Bros. both increased 
their television shares last year. Colgate-Palmolive remained 
at its 1958 level and Adell Chemical, a newcomer to the 
Top 50 in 1958 and the top advocate of spot TV, decreased 
spot from 99% to 98%, transferring the percentage point 
to newspapers, its only other medium. 

Lever showed the only major change in media emphasis, 
boosting its network TV share from 50° to 64% at the ex- 
pense of the other media. P&G cut network TV, newspapers, 
magazines and network radio to boost spot, as did Colgate 
with the exception of magazines, which it also increased. 

The entire group increased its ad spending and all but 
Adell showed increased sales. 
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TOBACCOS: The six cigarette companies last year had a 
combined ad expenditure of $175 million. All fell into the 
upper half of the Top 50. All increased their net sales. And 
all, for the second straight year, made network television 
their primary medium. Philip Morris, Brown & Williamson 
and P. Lorillard increased their network TV share, Loril- 
lard hitting first place with 57%, followed by Liggett & 
Myers with 56%, down from the group high of 65% in 1958. 

Brown & Williamson was the only company remaining 
strong (33%) in spot TV after Lorillard dropped spot from 
20% to 12%. R. J. Reynolds, cutting network TV, shifted 
more to newspapers, as to a lesser extent did L&M and 
American Tobacco. American, for the third straight year, 
also put the tobacco groups’ strongest accent on magazines, 
25%. Each firm continues to spread out its allocations. 


How these expenditures were compiled 


Gross billings for time and space for each of the measured 
media were compiled from the following sources: Media 
Records (newspapers and newspaper sections); Publishers 
Information Bureau (magazines); LNA-BAR (network TV 
during 1959, previously from PIB); TvB-Rorabaugh (spot 
TV). Network radio expenditures for 1955 were projected 
from Publishers Information Bureau data which was avail- 
able for the first seven months, to provide estimates for the 
entire year. Prior to 1955, they were provided by PIB. Net- 
work radio billings for 1956 through 1959 are provided di- 
rectly by the four networks. 


TOP 50 LISTINGS from page 43 


Net- Net- 
Spot work News- Maga- work Total 
TV TV papers zines Radio in Net 
Share Share Share Share Share Dollars Sales 
Company (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (000) (millions) 


9. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


1959 8 49 21 14 8 41,444 724 
1958 5 57 16 15 7 35,071 641 
1957 8 53 15 18 6 31,781 583 
1956 6 52 25 15 2 28,052 _ 
1955 -- 67 16 14 3 24,725 — 
1954 — 66 14 13 7 24,019 — 
1953 — 56 17 13 14 23,568 — 
1952 — 50 17 16 17 20,904 — 
1951 _— 40 23 18 19 17,345 ae 
1950 — 21 36 18 25 16,190 — 
10. General Mills Inc. 

1959 8 47 22 21 2 34,230 546 
1958 7 42 20 29 2 31,804 530 
1957 3 45 13 36 3 24,445 528 
1956 2 52 15 31 * 24,653 — 
1955 — 54 18, 18 10 23,558 — 
1954 — 49 16 19 16 21,111 — 
1953 — 42 12 22 24 19,214 — 
1952 — 29 22 16 33 19,358 -— 
195] — 17 23 16 44 15,521 -— 
1950 — 7 24 16 53 15,311 — 
11. American Tobacco Co. 

1959 8 37 30 25 - 33,307 681 
1958 7 40 27 25 1 34,889 637 
1957 10 44 21 25 — 27,052 621 
1956 4 48 25 23 * 25,354 -— 
1955 — 55 18 21 6 26,203 -- 
1954 — 59 13 21 z 21,494 — 
1953 — 47 20 22 11 22,485 — 
1952 — 46 17 23 14 17,846 = 
195] — 28 21 27 24 14,739 -- 
1950 — 16 17 33 34 12,784 — 


To gross billings for newspapers and magazines are 
added the most recent estimate of production factors de- 
veloped by McCann-Erickson for the Printers’ Ink continu- 
ing index of advertising expenditures. For spot TV and net- 
work TV, gross billings are reduced to net through factors 
also developed by McCann-Erickson, and production and 
talent costs for both programming and commercials are 
applied to the net. For network radio, TELEVISION MAGa- 
ZINE’s own discount factor is applied to gross billings, and 
the McCann-Erickson production costs are added to the net 
figure. 


How the figures were adjusted 


To newspaper gross billings, 6.99% was added for 1950- 
1959; to magazine gross billings, 11.5% for 1950-59. 

On network television, for 1950, 1951, 1952, 1956, 1957, 
1958 and 1959, 75% of the gross was taken as net; for 1953- 
55, 77% was taken. To these net figures, 42.8% was added 
for production in 1950; 86.2% in 1951 and 1952; 87.1% in 
1953; 75% in 1954-56; 70% in 1957; and 67% in 1958-59. 

On spot television, 70.7% of the gross was taken as net in 
1956 through 1959; 17% was added for production in both 
1956 and 1957; 15% was added in 1958 and 1959. 

On network radio, 64% of the gross was taken as net for 
1950-55, 50% in 1956, 75% in 1957, 1958 and 1959. In 
1950-53, a production factor 57.59% was added to net; in 
1954 the factor was 45%; in 1955, 40% and in 1956-59, 
Sa. 


Net- Net- 
Spot work News- Maga- work Total 
TV TV papers zines Radio in Net 
Share Share Share Share Share Dollars Sales 
Company (%) _(%) (%)  (%)  (%) (000) _ (millions) 








12. General Electric Co. 


1959 1 25 26 47 1 31,234 4,350 
1958 1 26 30 4l 2 25,166 4,121 
1957 2 28 27 43 * 26,534 4,336 
1956 2 28 29 4) * 37,828 — 
1955 -- 33 26 4] — 30,790 — 
1954 -- 38 16 43 3 24976 — 
1953 31 17-45 7 21,881 — 
1952 — 23 23 52 2 17,345 — 
1951 — 15 31 53 1 20,656 — 
1950 _— 9 29 61 * 15,409 — 
13. Bristol-Myers Co. 

1959 21 52 3 17 7 30,429 132 
1958 7 65 4 16 8 31,113 114 
1957 6 53 1 18 12 30,455 107 
1956 3 57 1 24 5 20,539 — 
1955 — 45 17 27 14,960 — 
1954 — 39 10 36 15 9,497 — 
1953 — 33 29 32 ra 8,183 — 
1952 — 24 27 29 20 9,173 — 
1951 — 18 18 38 26 8,663 — 
1950 on 14 22 43 21 8,004 -- 
14. P. Lorillard Co. 

1959 12 57 26 § * 28,362 280 
1958 20 47 25 5 3 25,858 271 
1957 16 44 30 1 9 15,129 162 
1956 15 59 15 7 4 11,682 -- 
1955 — 60 5 20 15 14,588 — 
1954 a 55 8 18 19 16,437 — 
1953 —_ 48 15 18 19 15,290 — 
1952 — 50 7 16 27 10,479 — 
1951 — 46 1 22 31 9,245 — 
1950 -- 3 14 37 46 5,990 - 


To next page 
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THE TOP 50 ADVERTISERS continued 


Net- Net- 
Spot work News- Maga- work Total 
TV TV papers zines Radio in Net 
Share Share Share Share Share Dollars Sales 
Company _(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (000) (millions) 
15. Distillers Corp. — Seagram’s Ltd. 
1959 _ 2 47 51 _ 26,170 731 
1958 — — 45 == 23,601 705 
1957 — 5 58 37 _ 21,898 746 
1956 — 4 38 _ 21,679 = 
195 sia = 55 6 — 19,023 - 
1954 a oe 59 4l — 17,852 — 
195 = — 58 42 aa 17,488 aad 
195 oie * 58 4l — 16,757 — 
ae on * 5 44 #— 15,388 _ 
1950 oa 1 55 44 — 13,362 = 
16. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
198 9 56 14 19 2 25,703 318 
19 7 65 10 16 2 20,757 316 
1957 17 53 15 13 2 19,888 319 
195 20 54 10 13 3 18,589 = 
1955 — 64 11 14 11 15,551 —_— 
954 _ 47 22 16 15 17,603 = 
195 — 52 12 11 25 17,503 = 
195 _— 45 6 22 27 15,625 — 
95 — 37 2 19 42 13,414 — 
19 — 22 4 21 53 10,385 — 
17. Sterling Drug Co. 
1959 12 68 9 9 Y 24,006 209 
1958 14 60 12 12 2 20,538 198 
1957 37 31 13 16 3 19,531 199 
1956 45 21 17 16 1 16,137 ae 
1955 — 21 30 26 23 9,141 — 
1954 _ 11 32 22 35 9,326 = 
9 — 7 27 15 51 11,680 — 
1952 —_ 6 26 13 55 12,028 — 
195] —_ 7 21 12 60 12,070 ad 
195 — 1 18 16 65 12,208 = 
18. National Dairy Products Corp. 
1959 5 34 30 31 — 23,355 1,606 
195 3 37 28 32 —_ 22,752 1,451 
195 7 39 33 15 6 21,896 1,432 
195¢ 5 36 37 22 — 20,300 — 
195 _— 4) 27 17 15 19,353 = 
195 — 51 23 21 5 15,567 — 
195 —_— 41 30 22 7 13,509 = 
1952 _— 36 25 26 13 11,411 = 
1951 _ 23 27 35 15 12,644 — 
195( — 28 32 24 16 10,029 cea 
19. Gil'ette Co. 
1959 10 74 9 4 3 23,063 209 
1958 6 79 9 3 3 25,721 194 
957 6 73 12 5 4 27,878 195 
956 5 73 " 5 6 27,024 _ 
1955 — 69 7 9 15 30,667 — 
1954 —_ 63 10 6 21 24,667 — 
1953 — 51 14 4 31 18,948 = 
195 — 37 21 10 32 13 927 a 
195 _— 28 19 13 40 9,777 —_ 
195 _ 21 15 16 48 8,671 a 
20. Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
2 33 47 9 8 3 22,976 N.A. 
9 32 45 5 13 5 22,870 N.A. 
40 33 5 8 14 27,200 N.A. 
9 54 30 5 9 2 17,159 oe 
_— 49 14 17 20 5,946 aid 
—_ 57 15 26 2 4,964 — 
_— 71 4 25 _ 1,366 a 
9 -— _ 75 25 es 858 — 
— _ 62 9 29 1,872 —_ 
— _ 62 9 29 1,519 — 
TELEVISION 
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Net- Net- 
Spot work News- Maga- work Total 
TV TV papers zines Radio in Net 

Share Share Share Share Share Dollars Sales 
Company (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (000) (millions) 
21. Philip Morris Inc. 
1959 15 47 23 14 1 22,903 293 
1958 18 35 33 13 1 17,832 278 
1957 22 27 32 18 1 18 412 257 
1956 38 5 39 18 * 16,249 —_ 
1955 _ 16 50 24 10 10,354 _ 
1954 — 54 18 20 WW 9.168 _— 
1953 — 49 28 8 15 12,728 -- 
1952 — 32 33 8 27 12,307 — 
1951 — 22 29 4 45 10,395 aa 
1950 _ 11 38 3 48 10,120 — 
22. Kellogg Co. 
1959 22 42 19 15 2 21 983 242 
1958 10 65 13 12 —_ 19,903 220 
1957 14 61 16 8 1 16,653 213 
1956 25 50 1 1 3 15,682 _ 
1955 62 14 14 10 10,196 oo 
1954 o 56 11 16 17 10,349 a 
1953 — 47 24 16 13 10.571 a 
1952 _- 56 12 if 21 8,880 —_ 
1951 —_— 40 21 17 22 8,124 _ 
1950 _ 17 38 37 8 5,985 _— 
23. Campbell Soup Co. 
1959 2 30 26 41 1 20,062 497 
1958 1 30 27 39 3 18,000 501 
1957 1 36 28 35 _ 17,416 441 
1956 5 30 22 43 7 19,170 _ 
1955 — 35 17 48 — 14,822 -= 
1954 — 44 12 40 4 13,998 _ 
1953 —_ 37 13 33 17 13,185 —_— 
1952 — 19 12 36 33 10 957 _ 
1951 _ 7 10 35 48 11.089 _ 
1950 _ 3 6 34 57 10,781 —_— 
24. Miles Laboratories Inc. 
1959 35 52 10 3 — 17 895 72 
1958 43 42 4 3 6 14,262 63 
1957 38 47 3 4 8 13,839 49 
1956 33 44 3 6 14 13,233 —_ 
1955 — 49 3 9 39 9,179 — 
1954 — 12 4 13 71 8,931 _ 
1953 —_ — 6 10 84 10,302 —_ 
1952 -- 8 3 8 81 7,425 a 
1951 _ 5 5 5 85 5 933 _ 
1950 — 9 4 7 80 7,430 — 
25. Standard Brands Inc. 
1959 19 44 20 15 2 17,776 435 
1958 19 43 16 18 4 18 020 520 
1957 7 34 24 29 6 16.755 514 
1956 9 28 23 35 5 13,647 = 
1955 _ 22 33 44 1 9.370 _ 
1954 _— 17 45 38 _ 8.931 _ 
1953 — 21 59 20 a 10 302 — 
1952 _ 13 62 25 _ 7,425 — 
1951 _— 10 69 21 _ 7,430 _— 
1950 _ 1 82 17 _ 5,933 _— 
26. Warner-Lambert Pharm. Co. 
1959 51 17 i 19 2 17,121 183 
1958 44 23 1 20 2 15,743 169 
1957 32 22 15 29 2 14,702 15] 
1956 39 24 5 26 6 12,240 _ 
1955 -— 50 15 35 — 5,662 — 
1954 _ 28 13 45 14 4738 _ 
1953 _ 16 24 40 20 4370 _ 
1952 _ 23 39 40 14 4595 _ 
1951 — 12 as 71 10 6 435 _ 
1950 _ _ 12 74 14 4,500 _ 

To page 82 
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WJAR-TV SCORES NEWS BEAT 
AT NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL 


On TV news programs throughout the nation, a startled 
nation watched the explosive riot at the Newport Jazz 
Festival last July — thanks to a crack camera crew of 
WJAR-TV. WJAR-TV filmed this major news event, and 
supplied NBC, CBS, TELENEWS and other New England 
stations with film. At the same time, WJAR RADIO fed 
NBC's “Monitor. Major scoops like this are another 
reason why the Peabody-Award-winning News Depart- 
ment of WJAR-TV dominates the Providence market! 


WJAR-TV CHANNEL 10 ¢ PROVIDENCE 








THE TOP 50 ADVERTISERS from page 80 


Company 


1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 
1953 
1952 


1950 


28. 


1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1954 
1953 
1952 
195] 

195 


29. 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 
1953 
1952 
195] 


1950 


30. 


1959 


1958 


31. 


1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 
1953 
1952 
1951 
195( 


32. 


1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 
1953 
195 


195 





Net- Net- 
Spot work News- Maga- work Total 
TV TV papers zines Radio in Net 
Share Share Share Share Share Dollars Sales 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (000) (millions) 
27. Pillsbury Mills Inc. 
13 31 34 22 _ 16,890 360 
3 53 26 18 — 12,289 351 
4 46 31 16 3 10,667 331 
4 47 23 21 5 13,607 on 
— 55 13 19 13 13,016 — 
- 54 10 17 19 9,967 ~— 
~— 48 8 22 22 10,238 a 
32 12 28 28 8,651 a 
- 8 23 25 44 8,827 a 
me 3 24 33 40 6,770 — 
National Biscuit Co. 
11 59 16 14 — 16,150 429 
26 38 27 9 — 11,862 413 
38 23 29 10 - 12,605 424 
35 18 35 10 2 13,008 — 
— 42 47 6 5 8,074 — 
= 26 47 16 iB 5,387 = 
- 6 35 31 28 4 536 — 
14 22 31 33 4,526 — 
9 22 30 30 5,059 — 
— 30 27 43 5.088 = 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
23 37 10 30 — 15,208 671 
16 41 21 21 1 15,224 471 
23 42 16 19 — 8,999 332 
27 27 16 27 3 8,709 — 
i 25 27 40 8 4,330 = 
= 5 33 55 ’ 4 3,467 — 
— 7 39 50 7 3,367 aa 
7 31 62 = 2,493 — 
20 32 48 — 2,807 — 
: a 53 47 — 2,296 a 
Adell Chemical Co. 
98 — 2 —_ = 15,019 40 
99 — 1 — — 9,600 40 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
1 47 14 38 = 14,929 914 
2 56 7 35 a 13,175 829 
4 42 9 45 — 9,800 798 
2 37 17 44 a 7,820 a 
4] 17 42 a= 6,723 = 
— — 34 66 = §,306 = 
- — 22 78 eid 4,453 a 
— 18 82 —_ 2,827 =_ 
- —_ 7 93 — 2,203 =— 
= 17 83 a 2,420 = 
National Distillers & Chemical Corp. 
= — 59 41 —_ 14,700 268 
aa = 57 43 — 12,668 233 
= — 59 41 — 15,419 240 
7 — 63 37 ——e 14.700 = 
— 55 45 = 13,007 at 
- — 57 43 —= 12,544 — 
—_ 61 39 ee 11,193 i 
- — 56 46 _ 8,780 = 
- 1 60 39 — 11,257 — 
7 ia 57 a o- 7,728 - 
TELEVISION 
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Net- Net- 
Spot work News- Maga- work Total 
TV TV papers zines Radio in Net 

Share Share Share Share Share Dollars Sales 
Company (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (000) (millions) 
33. E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
1959 3 40 13 44 — 14,632 2,114 
198 4 26 15 54 1 12,899 1,829 
1957 5 20 21 52 2 11,049 1,964 
1956 8 18 17 57 _ 10,011 _ 
1955 _— 13 14 73 — 8,033 _ 
1954 — 15 14 71 — 6,496 -- 
1953 —_— 13 13 71 3 §,312 _ 
1952 — 4 25 58 13 5,163 -- 
1951 —_— 1 23 54 22 3,276 _ 
1950 — _ 13 68 19 3,953 _— 
34. American Motors Corp. 
1959 11 — 63 18 8 14,348 870 
1958 1 — 74 25 a 6,186 470 
1957 2 23 55 20 — 5,460 362 
1956 2 34 37 27 * 8,349 -- 
1955 _— 41 36 22 1 9,995 —_ 
1954 — 23 50 26 + 8,505 — 
1953 _ 1 61 38 _ 11,183 —_ 
1952 — 15 53 32 — 8,038 — 
1951 _ 21 54 25 -- 8,941 — 
1950 — 11 54 35 — 8,999 -— 
35. Pharmaceuticals Inc. 
1959 2 95 3 * _- 14,040 N.A 
1958 1 92 6 1 ° 13,858 NA 
1957 6 81 8 5 13,606 NA 
1956 10 85 5 — _ 9,484 -- 
1955 o 91 8 * -- 5,664 — 
1954 — 93 6 ° — 6,984 _ 
1953 — 83 10 -— 7 3,683 -- 
1952 — 53 7 2 38 1,760 - 
1951 _ — 26 5 69 1,787 = 
1950 — 6 28 _— 66 1,559 —_ 
36. Quaker Oats Co. 
1959 11 26 32 29 2 13,454 322 
1958 9 41 29 20 1 14,328 315 
1957 7 43 29 19 2 13 952 303 
1956 § 38 29 27 1 9,967 —_ 
1955 — 24 30 32 14 9,352 _ 
1954 -- 32 23 30 15 9,968 = 
1953 _ 25 35 24 16 9,471 — 
1952 — 30 31 24 15 8,886 
1951 _— 35 33 18 14 8,534 —_ 
1950 — 9 45 15 31 8,414 — 
37. American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
1959 _ 14 2 81 3 12,637 N.A 
1958 . 14 3 81 2 10.785 N.A. 
1957 1 31 - 64 4 13,580 6,314 
1956 19 18 2 58 3 16,289 _ 
1955 — — § 87 8 9,022 _— 
1954 _ — 1 88 11 6,979 _ 
1953 a -- a 84 16 5,246 — 
1952 -— _ * 82 17 4981 — 
1951 a ~- 1 79 20 4,384 a 
1950 — -- 8 73 19 4,619 -- 
38. Continental Baking Co. 
1959 72 8 19 1 — 12 181 386 
1958 72 9 19 _ = 9,926 328 
1957 73 7 20 e — 11,607 308 
1956 55 13 30 2 - 8,670 — 
1955 — 39 34 4 23 3,822 — 
1954 oa 50 19 _- 31 2,479 — 
1953 _— 35 36 — 29 2,750 —_ 
1952 — 16 51 — 33 2,201 — 
1951 — -- 62 — 38 1,966 - 
1950 — = 6l ~ 39 1,999 _ 

To page 85 
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These heavy audience favorites keep growing stronger every year. After three years, U.A.A.’s 
Popeye and Warner Bros. Cartoons tip the scales with a hefty ARB Average of 15.1 and 12.8 
respectively. And this includes every market — regardless of station, time period or competition 
—for which ratings are available. Weigh these facts carefully. And keep your ratings healthy 
for years to come with Popeye and Warner Bros. Cartoons. 


NEW YORK 247 Park Avenue, MU 7-7800 
eS CHICAGO 75E. Wacker Dr., DE 2-2030 
e e DALLAS 1511 Bryan St., RI 7-8553 


UNITED ARTISTS ASSOCIATED, ic. LOS ANGELES 400 S. Beverly Drive, CR 6-5886 @u.a.a. 








SEE FOR YOURSELF WHY ONE 
STATION DOES AROUND 80% OF THE 
LOCAL BUSINESS IN DES MOINES 


Central 
Surveys Study 
(Feb. 1960) 
Ask Katz 
| for the 
| facts 


Nielsen 
(Feb. 1960) 
Ask Katz 


ARB 
(Mar. 1960) 
Ask Katz 


Ask Katz 
about 
Central lowa 
Advertisers 


See for yourself the new, tried and proved power concept of these companies 
of concentrating on one station. See for yourself how they use this station to get distri- 
bution and produce sales. The bold concept used by these companies discards the old 
strategy of a little here, a little there, a little some place else. Old strategy oftentimes results 


Most Watched Station... KRNT-TVI 
Most Believable Personalities . . . KRNT-TV! 


Most Believable Station . . . KRNT-TV! 
Most People Would Prefer KRNT-TV Personalities As Neighbors! 


Most People Vote KRNT-TV 
The Station Doing the Most to Promote Worthwhile 
Public Service Projects! 


Wonderful Ratings on KRNT-TVI 


The Points Where Your Distribution is Concentrated 


Wondertul Ratings on KRNT-TVI 
The Points Where the Points Count the Most for You. 


See for yourself the list of local accounts whose 
strategy is to use this station almost exclusively. It reads 

like who’s who in many classifications—Foods and Financial 
Institutions, to name a couple. 


in a dissipation of efforts. 


See for yourself why KRNT-TV regularly carries around 80% of the local 
business. See for yourself that this station is a big enough sales tool to win your sales 


battle if it’s used in a big enough way. 


KRNT-TV 


DES MOINES 


A COWLES STATION 











THE TOP 50 ADVERTISERS from page 82 








Net- Net- Net- Net- 
Spot work News- Maga- work Total Spot work News- Maga- work Total 
TV TV papers zines Radio in Net TV TV papers zines Radio in Net 
Share Share Share Share Share Dollars Sales Share Share Share Share Share Dollars Sales 
Company (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (000) (millions) Company (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (000) (millions) 
39. Revion Inc. 45. S. C. Johnson & Son Inc. 
1959 22 44 9 25 —_ 12,112 125 1959 8 81 3 8 — 10,948 N.A. 
1958 6 67 10 17 —_ 11,734 110 1958 14 68 7 11 _ 9,685 N.A. 
1957 1 76 10 13 —_ 11,912 95 1957 1 61 27 1 _ 6,865 N.A. 
1956 14 61 11 14 — 10,660 —_ 1956 2 17 17 — 6,983 —_ 
1955 _ 69 13 18 — 5,613 _ 1955 _ 64 13 23 - 7,427 ~— 
1954 _ 15 63 22 _ 2,675 — 1954 — 44 21 14 21 8,249 — 
1953 — 66 20 14 —_ 1,616 —_ 1953 — 45 13 14 28 7,513 _ 
1952 —_ —_ 46 54 — 1,075 — 1952 _— 32 18 12 38 5,584 —_ 
1951 —_ 3 34 63 — 1,540 —_ 1951 _ 13 44 42 1 3,749 ~— 
1950 — _ 64 36 — 944 ~ 1950 _ 6 49 31 14 2,814 - 
40. Schenley Industries Inc. 46. Texaco Inc. 
1959 af 1 68 31 — 12,085 195 1959 5 73 6 16 _ 10 654 2,678 
1958 —_ _ 74 26 — 12,920 203 1958 23 “ 12 41 20 6,000 2,328 
1957 1 3 64 32 _ 13,757 199 1957 28 5 16 31 20 5,961 3,112 
1956 _ — 66 34 _ 11,856 _ 1956 3 21 23 53 — 5,556 _ 
1955 —_ — 62 38 —_ 10,284 —_ 1955 _ 31 16 34 19 7,674 — 
1954 _ — 64 36 — 10,245 — 1954 — 10 35 43 12 6,725 a 
1953 — 4 61 35 — 11,954 aan 1953 — 24 15 55 6 §.116 —_ 
1952 — . 56 35 —_ 12,108 — 1952 —_ 39 1 54 6 5,706 —_ 
1951 —_ 8 52 33 7 13,433 — 1951 —_ 40 1 §2 7 4,062 7 
1950 — 5 54 36 § 11,817 — 1950 — 5 3 79 13 2,287 me 
41. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 47. Carter Products Inc. 
1959 1 16 29 54 — 11,959 1,579 1959 27 66 2 2 3 10,423 48 
1958 —_ 20 26 54 —_ 11,113 1,368 1958 47 34 8 a 7 8.504 42 
1957 . 22 26 §2 — 11,935 1,422 1957 50 14 22 3 11 11,503 42 
1956 vs 26 21 52 1 11,236 oe 1956 57 16 20 3 - 6,616 ne 
1955 — 26 20 51 3 11,175 — 1955 — 88 12 4 N.A. 1,931 —_ 
1954 — 21 24 §2 3 10,226 —_ 1954 — 72 1 ” 27 3,341 — 
1953 —_ 23 19 55 3 9,243 — 1953 _ 75 7 _ 18 4,250 — 
1952 —_ 21 19 54 6 9,516 vive 1952 — 61 13 » 26 2,991 — 
1951 — 21 9 63 7 6,734 — 1951 —_ 37 23 8 32 1917 
1950 _ 15 15 70 — 4,714 —_ 1950 - 5 27 13 55 1,140 = 
42. Radio Corp. of America 48. Borden Co. 
1959 4 41 16 34 § 11,634 1,388 1959 22 20 39 17 2 10,327 941 
1958 _ 63 10 23 cs 12,766 1,171 1958 18 29 27 26 _ 8 138 915 
1957 7 31 18 35 9 9,528 1,171 1957 9 37 23 31 - 9 648 931 
1956 9 33 20 36 2 13,040 — 1956 12 48 15 25 _ 10,083 — 
1955 — 23 25 47 § 10,128 noni 1955 ne 56 20 24 _ 10,158 ae 
1954 — 31 20 39 10 8,242 aimee 1954 — 36 40 24 — 7,504 aed 
1953 — 36 25 29 10 8,654 ae 1953 — 25 ao 30 ai 6,086 = 
1952 — 38 27 23 12 6,998 — 1952 — 21 37 42 ~ 4845 sad 
1951 _— 18 36 17 29 8,281 — 1951 — 15 41 44 — 5,043 —_ 
1950 — 24 43 21 12 7,951 _ 1950 _ 2 43 $1 3 3,935 wd 
43. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 49. Coca-Cola Co. 
1959 sa 56 21 23 —_ 11,557 1,911 1959 31 5 4 50 —_ 9,406 342 
1958 1 50 28 21 — 11,648 1,896 1958 32 48 20 —_ 8,875 309 
1957 ” 46 23 31 —_ 12,548 2,009 1957 35 13 37 14 1 10,064 297 
1956 1 65 20 14 _ 16,999 —_ 1956 26 40 19 14 1 11,744 — 
1955 _ 56 25 19 — 10,562 — 1955 — 44 32 21 3 9 236 a 
1954 — 51 25 24 _ 9,508 — 1954 _ 45 23 26 6 7,175 os 
1953 —_ 61 21 18 — 10,623 — 1953 —_ 32 27 31 10 7,331 = 
1952 _ 46 14 32 8 10,675 —_ 1952 — — 35 44 21 §,122 —_ 
1951 _ 39 28 32 . 7,306 —_ 1951 —_ — 32 37 31 4951 — 
1950 — 3 51 43 3 5,091 a 1950 _ 1 33 35 31 §,806 sad 
44. Armour & Co. 50. Swift & Co. 
1959 9 51 15 22 3 11,371 1,870 1959 7 31 34 28 - 9,328 2,475 
1958 5 40 22 28 5 11,009 1,850 1958 12 45 28 11 4 8,146 2,645 
1957 4 37 35 23 1 9,861 1,936 1957 2 63 18 14 3 10 601 2,542 
1956 7 37 40 16 —_ 10,661 — 1956 7 41 27 24 1 12,807 one 
1955 _ 24 41 19 16 8,966 _ 1955 _ 41 26 Va 19 12,925 <— 
1954 —_ 23 36 32 9 7,179 aad 1954 — 32 26 19 23 12,276 raed 
1953 _ 16 32 37 15 6,630 — 1953 - 9 31 29 31 11,183 a 
1952 _ 6 32 41 21 6,458 — 1952 _ 5 29 33 33 10,009 fom 
1951 _- 9 38 25 28 6,304 — 1951 — 8 21 31 40 8,855 _ 
1950 _ 6 44 32 18 §,250 — 1950 —_ 1 38 31 9,973 —_ 
END 
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MEDIA SELECTION from page 49 





Without definitive rules, how can media men decide between logical but conflicting arguments? 


“pass-on” circulation. Another magazine 
will minimize the value of such audience. 
It would not be hard, without seeing any 
figures, for the casual observer to arrive 
at a correct conclusion as to which of 
the two publications has a lot of the 

pass-on” circulation, relatively, and 
which has a little of it. 

[s pass-on important? Under most cir- 
cumstances, it is, after all, audience. Why 
shouldn’t it be important? Well, there 
might be a case where a message has to 
be gotten across in a day or so to be 
effective. In that case, who can wait for 
the pass-on? 

2. One publication will argue that its 
circulation is “better” than another’s be- 
cause it’s all subscription circulation, and 
hence goes back over and over to the 


same audience. Its competitor, with an 
all-newsstand circulation, will argue that 
his type of circulation is better because 


it’s obviously issue-by-issue demand! 


Sellers adopt desirable aspects 


[wo opposite types of circulation— 
and one finds in each a virtue. There’s 


always a way to get business, and media 
sellers are resourceful in finding the 
way, and finding the story that presents 
their alternative in a desirable light. 

». A publication bought for itself, 
versus one bought as a by-product. Maga- 
zines will argue that their circulation is 


stronger circulation than newspaper 
supplements for at least the reason that 
the public buys the magazine for itself. 
The newspaper supplement fellow will 
argue, however, that the publication gets 
in the house, is able to get into the house 
at a much lower cost-per-thousand circu- 
lation, and that the difference is more 
than made up by the fact that the publi- 
cation is in the house, and is read. 

[here is undoubtedly some truth to 
both arguments. The media analyst must 
decide, for a given product, under given 
circumstances, which should prevail. 

!. A magazine will argue that it can 
produce more appetite appeal for a food 
product because of the richness of repro- 
duction that is possible in full color on 
its slick paper. Television will argue 
that it can more than overcome the 
absence of color by being able to show 
the product in preparation. 

Which is right? Certainly, an impor- 
tant ingredient in arriving at the right 
answer here is what’s the creative story? 
How important is color to it—what are 
the other elements in the plan? Is the 
appeal achieved in other ways? 

One television station will argue 
that its programs produce high ratings, 
ind therefore it produces for the adver- 
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tiser the biggest “reach” per dollar spent 
on the station in the market. The com- 
peting station, however, will argue that, 
although it has low ratings, it also has 
low cost, and therefore will produce 
greater frequency per person reached for 
a given budget. 

In other words, one makes a virtue out 
of the fact that it has the greatest reach, 
the other a virtue out of the fact that it 
has the greatest frequency. Either can 
take primacy, depending on the situa- 
tion. Or, maybe the advertiser needs as 
much of both as he can get! 

6. One radio station will make a virtue 
of the fact that it has the highest audi- 
ence. And it therefore offers the adver- 
tiser the greatest opportunity to produce 
the greatest volume of sales—if his copy 
theme is good enough. 

The other station will argue that it 
may not have as big an audience as the 
first fellow, but it has a gentler climate 
in which the advertiser can make a sale. 
He may argue that there are fewer 
commercials per unit of time. Therefore, 
that the advertiser’s message has a better 
chance of coming through. 

7. One medium will make a virtue of 
the fact that it is bulging with adver- 
tising of all kinds. Because of all this 
advertising, it must be a good medium, 
or it wouldn’t attract so many advertisers. 
The other medium, much leaner, will 
make a point of the fact that it is less 
bulky, that there is greater opportunity 
for the subject advertiser to obtain visi- 
bility for his advertising. 

8. A strong dominant medium, making 
a strong bid for all of an advertiser's 
business, will emphasize the importance 
of concentration. He will say, “You will 
get the maximum result if you pour your 
investment in one place, and make a 
‘big splash’ there.” 

A less fortunate medium, which can’t 
possibly get all the business and can only 
gain if the dollar is divided, will argue 
that it is important to reach people in 
different ways, it is important to broaden 
reach, it is important to “skim cream off 
the top” by reaching folks everywhere; 
and will argue, in fact, that he reaches 
the same people as the other medium, 
because of the nature of mass media, but 
reaches them at less cost. Maybe, if the 
advertiser can afford it, he should have 
a little of both! 

Can opposites both be correct? They 
are, for a sleepwalker. After all, he gets 
both rest and exercise at the same time. 
How are we to know which of these 
things are right, under a given set of 
circumstances, for a given advertiser? The 
only way we’ll ever be able to move this 
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mountain—if we’re ever able to move it 
at all—is by carrying away small stones. 

Perhaps, in time, we’ll have more rules 
to guide us. Today, we have more tradi- 
tions than rules. We have certain logical- 
sounding concepts that we have come to 
believe—such as those which are ex- 
pounded in a media strategy series, and 
given as the reasons for the media choices 
shown there—most of which we would 
be hard put to set down as proved be- 
yond any reasonable question by any 
reasonable man for any given product in 
a given circumstance. 

And what we really have, in the long 
run, is skilled people with years and years 
of experience and millions and millions 
of dollars of experience who can, through 
applying logical judgments to basic facts, 
synthesize the varying alternatives and 
the welter of points on divergent sides of 
a many-headed coin, and arrive at intelli- 
gent decisions such as were reached in 
the Media Strategy articles to date. 

The burden of this communication to 
this point is that these are difficult eval- 
uations, based on value judgments, that 
are generally not conclusive beyond any 
shadow of a doubt. 

What can we do? We can keep trying 
to use our scientific measurements, our 
scientific facts, to add to them—and, 
eventually, arriving at scientific rules in 
media selection. 


Some rules of attitude 


In the meantime, the only rules that 
might be offered for the media strategist 
are perhaps rules of attitude and be- 
havior. Here are some. They are not 
specifically media-oriented—but they ad- 
dress themselves to how he should ap- 
proach his problem: 

1. The mind must be open. As you 
study a problem, new twists come to 
mind, You must be prepared to explore 
them, to think about them. When a 
doctor said: “If I can’t cure it, you don’t 
have it,” he was expressing a certainty 
media folk cannot have. 

2. Media is a subject of many facets— 
all turned on at once. Several courses are 
often acceptable. Several alternatives 
might all be “right.” The difference 
might be unmeasurable; if we were to 
conduct tests over 100 years, we might 
never be able to isolate with any certainty 
the difference in results obtained using 
the two alternate approaches. 

3. New situations are constantly ap- 
pearing. Like the fellow who walked 
through a screen door, and strained him- 
self. We’re forever seeing new perspec- 
tives, new media seaways. 

4. The answer is nowhere a I-to-1 cor- 

To page 88 
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WNEM-TV 


. . « the only Television Station to win the distinguished 


to SCHOOL BELL AWARD in Michigan . . . now joins 5 community- 
ore minded colleagues in receiving the National Education Asso- 


. ciation’s coveted SCHOOL BELL AWARD for America! 
n 
ity Conferred upon WNEM-TV, Channel 5, in recognition of out- 


standing excellence in Education reporting and programming. 


Another outstanding FIRST for WNEM-TV . . . Eastern Michi- 
gan’s award-winning FIRST VHF Station! 





WNEM-TYV 


serving FLINT « SAGINAW « BAY CITY - MIDLAND 

















PRELUDE 
VO WER 
PURCHASE 


AAOUNAIY 


The night before...the morning 
before... KOIN-TV’s proven high 
standards of program service to the 


Portland, Oregon market earn the 
respect that captures her shopping 
eyes.* Her confidence and respect 
for what she sees and hears on 
KOIN-TV are powerful factors in 


determining what she buys. 

Highest Nielson ratings and widest coverage 
in the area...7 of every 10 homes in Port- 
land and 32 surrounding Oregon and Wash- 


ington counties. (Nielson NCS #3). 


KOIN-TV 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
CHANNEL 6 





One of the Nation's Great INFLUENCE Stations 
Represented Nationally by CBS-TV Spot Sales 
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MEDIA SELECTION from page 86 


respondent. Be thorough, get as much 
information as you can. It sometimes 
lurks in some obtuse and obscure place, 
not where you are looking. A little girl 
was playing an accordion. “Why are you 
crying? I didn’t know you were so sensi- 
tive,” said a listener. “It’s not the music,” 
said the little girl. “It’s the accordion— 
it’s pinching my stomach.” 

5. Every part of the media plan can be 
improved. Keep working at it! Harlow 
Curtice said that the inquiring mind is 
never satisfied with things as they are. 
It always assumes that everything and 
anything can be improved. 

6. Don’t try to accomplish everything 
at once. Take it in easy stages. In media, 
we can’t afford the luxury of the railroad. 
When they found that you couldn’t open 
the windows in the car, they air-condi- 
tioned the train. In media, we're going 
to have to take it in easy stages. 

7. Face the problem head-on. You may 
not be able to solve it, but don’t avoid 
it by trying to run around it. That’s sort 
of business birth control—evasion of the 
issue. 

8. Seek advice from any quarter. Crea- 
tive people sometimes get an_ idea. 
Clients have been known to have good 
ideas. You just don’t know where a good 
one will come from. “Your leg is broken, 
but I wouldn’t worry about it,” the doc- 
tor said to the patient. To which the 
patient replied: “And if your leg was 
broken, I wouldn’t worry about it 
either.” Not very sporting. 


It’s harder without the answers 

With so much unknown in the media 
business as to what is right and what is 
wrong, judgment becomes the critical 
ingredient. A prospective employer said 
to his prospective employee: “You ask 
for a lot of money, for someone with no 
experience.” The prospective employee 
said: “When you have no experience, the 
work is harder.” There are so many 
things in which we have no experience 
that the work for a media man, in arriv- 
ing at a logical answer, is “so much 
harder” than it will be, one day, when 
we have more answers. In the meantime, 
he’s got a difficult assignment indeed— 
and needs all the experience and train- 
ing he can possibly develop over the 
years. 

Progress has come slowly. It has been 
said that girls are not what they were 
in 1940. Some are as much as two years 
older. How far has media selection ad- 
vanced since 1940? We’ve come a long 
way in knowledge. We’ve come a long 
way in experience. We still have a long 
way to go in converting our experience 
into automatic rules. Perhaps that wiil 
never happen—and judgment will always 
be the key ingredient! END 
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ULE OF K&E from page 52 


marketing mix will be further defined 
in the sixties. Though he is an impor- 
tant agency executive, he is by no means 
an uncritical partisan of advertising. 
“On one hand, advertising becomes 
the scapegoat for management and is 
blamed for many things it is not de- 
signed to do. On the other, much ad- 
vertising is wasteful; it is used to sub- 
stitute for an incompetent sales force, or 
for a faulty distribution system, or to 
help inadequate merchandising. If you 
have a bad product you can lay adver- 
tising end to end and there is no better 
gutter for losing money in than that. 


“Advertising is not total answer" 


“Advertising is not the total answer 
by a long shot. It’s beginning to reach 
a point of diminishing returns in many 
situations. And its worst fault is that it 
tends to encourage competitive over- 
expenditures. There’s nothing like the 
security of mass ignorance, you can be- 
lieve me. 

“We do a service to management by 
puncturing many of the myths about 
advertising budgets. You can’t establish 
a budget by estimating ‘a per cent of last 
year’s sales,’ or ‘a per cent of projected 
sales’; even worse is ‘a set amount per 
unit to be sold.’ 

“An advertising budget must be set 
up in the area of the job to be done,” 
Ule observes. ““You’ve got to define your 
marketing objective. Is it to maintain 
sales volume? Is it to maintain profit 
levels? The neatest trick of the week is 
to increase your profit level by spending 
more on advertising. The real objective 
of advertising, of course, is to make its 
contribution for profit. 

“But the role of advertising in the 
marketing mix is the role it can do bet- 
ter than any other element in the mix, 
that is, create product attitude and 
awareness. By awareness I mean the de- 
gree a product projects itself above its 
rivals, and by attitude the degree of emo- 
tional involvement it engenders. These 
two basic responsibilities are measurable. 

“Once we have defined the role of ad- 
vertising,” Ule continues, “our next task 
is to measure the amount of advertising 
needed to meet marketing objectives. 
Here we need measurements which will 
enable us to factor out more effectively 
the net contribution of advertising. 

“Then we move to the last step in the 
process, developing objective and real- 
istic criteria by which we can measure 
the performance of components of the 
advertising process itself. But these 
measurements must be so sensitive that 
they reflect performance accurately. 
Once such creative measurements are 
established, we may be on the verge of 
a great age. 
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“Writers and artists will be able to 
relax and learn from these measure- 
ments, rather than withdraw from them. 
We should see more impressive creative 
developments in the next ten years than 
in the last twenty. There will be subtle 
variations in the quality of the mes- 
sages. 

Ule understands the resistance of the 
artist and writer to this area of advertis- 
ing measurement. ‘I am strongly on their 
side,” he observes. “Some of the measure- 
ments developed in the past which have 
wide currency now in many circles are 
inadequate. They measure only parts of 
the real effectiveness of the advertising. 
When their results are summarized, they 
tend to produce findings which are 
stereotyped and formal. 

“These procedures don’t measure the 
real effectiveness of the advertising, but 
measure attributes of advertising whose 
relationship to the final effect are largely 
assumed, unproved and undemonstrated. 
From this form of restrictive strait 
jacket, Lord preserve us!” 

Ule takes issue with the Gallup-Robin- 
son and Starch school of research. He 
claims that their remembrance measures 
are “limited tools which prevent us from 
seeing the bigger vision of communica- 
tion. Remembrance is no guarantee that 
the product will be bought. At Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, we’re not interested in what 
people do to advertising, but what ad- 
vertising does to people.” 

He believes in motivational research 
or what he calls “emotional research.” 
He is a proponent of the controlled- 
experiment school which uses a stimulus- 
response technique to gather its research. 

But he also warns against the creative 
fallacy, the assumption that license 
means freedom. “I don’t go along with 
those people who cry, ‘Let me alone, I 
know what I’m doing.’ Creativity must 
be willing to submit to the discipline of 
knowledge. I don’t believe in egocentric, 
intuitive, mystic, undisciplined creativ- 
ity. We have a responsibility to learn 
from our total environment.” 


Conflict will emerge in sixties 

Yet before advertising’s role in the 
marketing concept can be more clearly 
defined, Ule believes that the sixties will 
be productive of a basic clash. The 
emerging conflict will be between the 
analytical scientific method of marketing 
and the largely intuitive and ‘practical’ 
decision-making which still prevails in 
many quarters. 

An egghead, Ule is critical of many in 
management. “There is clearly a cul- 
tural lag in business,” he points out. “By 
cultural lag, I mean the difference be- 
tween what you can do at the ultimate 
extreme of knowledge and what the ad- 
ministrative system permits to be done. 
There are many foes of the open society 
in business. They would like to solidify 


the status quo and choke off new ideas. 
They dislike the zeal of the social scien- 
tist. They seek security, not salvation.” 

Ule knows who his antagonists are. 
“Most of the top decision-makers are 
relatively too old to make important 
changes in their methods of thinking 
and acting. They tend to solve problems 
from the distribution standpoint, to 
focus on the feedback of salesmen, job- 
bers and retail contacts. They always 
want to use conventional marketing gim- 
micks. Then there are those who are 
action-oriented. ‘Let’s do something’ is 
their usual reaction. They act first and 
think later, and all that it produces is 
an aura of vitality.” 

Ule maintains, too, that the new tech- 
niques of management, participation and 
permissiveness, tend to kill off new ideas. 
“They use the group as a jungle where 
executives fight it out. By the time you 
win, you're prostrated solving the prob- 
lem. Management must take a role and 
state its philosophy. It cannot super- 
vise a popularity contest, or be passive 
in its reaction to new conceptions.” 


History provides encouragement 


Nevertheless, Ule has faith that 
scientific marketing will come into its 
own. “We have the lessons of history 
behind us,” he observes. “It was not long 
ago that the automobile was being de- 
signed by graduates of machine shops. 
Now design is in the hands of graduate 
engineers. Besides, in the present mar- 
keting frontier we are confronted with 
increased competitive pressures to reduce 
marketing risks and costs. Technological 
developments come so fast these days 
we’re playing a floating crap game with 
the future.” 

What Max Ule expects to see gradually 
appear is what he euphemistically calls 
a “marketing elite.” These men will be 
primarily concerned with the new social, 
behavioral and mathematical sciences; 
they will be planners rather than 
thinkers; they will emphasize problem 
defining, goal setting, performance eval- 
uating and creative discipline through 
feeding back results. ‘““They will be more 
like the architect who plans the struc- 
ture than the contractor who puts the 
plan into action,” he notes. 

Ule’s career and position in the ad- 
vertising community bespeaks his role 
as the chief prophet and philosopher of 
this “marketing elite.” Chairman of the 
Technical Committee of the Advertising 
Research Foundation, he joined Kenyon 
& Eckhardt in 1949 as a vice president 
and research director. He became a di- 
rector of the agency in 1955, senior vice 
president in charge of marketing services 
in 1956, and senior vice president, mar- 
keting, his present title, in 1959. 

Previously, he had been research di- 
rector of McCann-Erickson, Chicago, for 
nine years, and an economist for Oren 
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Publications. He received an A.B. degree 
from the University of Chicago in 1936, 
after doing four years’ undergraduate 
work in two-and-one-half years, and be- 
came a member of Phi Beta Kappa. He 
received an M.B.A. from the same insti- 
tution a year later. 

Ule believes that eventually the ex- 
ecutives who comprise the “marketing 
elite” will concern themselves with such 
sophisticated techniques for market 
planning as marketing model designs 
and operations research models. The 
marketing model takes the product from 
its inception into the hands of the con- 
sumer. Its aim is to force the marketing 
process to be viewed as an interrelated 
flow, to break down each and every com- 
ponent of that process and examine it. 
The purpose of operations research 
models is to rehearse alternate market- 
ing plans and to appraise their net con- 
tribution to sales and profits. 

It might be thought that the intention 
of Max Ule is to create a completely auto- 
mated world of marketing, but that is 
not the fact. 

“We simply are not ready for a com- 
pletely automated world, nor do we need 
it. There will always be many uncer- 
tainties that can never be calculated. We 
can never expect to know the plans of 
our competitors. Nevertheless,  dis- 
ciplined thinking has its rewards. It will 
help take the water out of the marketing 
process.” END 
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) place in use and recall in New York despite Yuban’s 
The latter placed seventh in use and third in 

In Chicago, the lineup among regular coffee brands 
ed stable, although the leaders—Folgers, Hills Broth- 
Maxwell House—all dropped in per cent of recall. 
cent of use remained about the same, the order 
Hills Brothers, Maxwell House and Folgers. In Los 
Yuban lost the top spot in use to Folgers, up 
cond, although Yuban regular rose from fifth to 
in recall, just after the leader, M.J.B. 
> gasoline market, Socony Mobil moved from third 
nd in use in New York, although dropping from 
to eighth in recall. Esso is still tops in that market. 
Angeles, Mobil also moved up in use, sixth to second 


e regular coffee 








behind the market leader, Chevron. Flying A registered a 
huge increase, going from eighth to first in recall, with 
Richfield down from first to third in that category. In Chi- 
cago, Standard remained the leader in use and recall. Sin- 
clair improved its position in use. 

In the dentifrice market, Ipana was up in both recall and 
use in New York, with Crest up in recall. In Chicago, Gleem 
grabbed first in recall, as did Stripe, with Colgate going 
from first to third. The latter is still tops in use. Stripe rose 
in use. In Los Angeles, it was about the same story as in 
December, 1959, with Colgate number one in use, Gleem 
second. And in recall, Gleem and Colgate in the first and 
second spots, respectively, despite a heavy loss in per cent 
for both. END 
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INTERNATIONAL TV from page 51 


Reported sets in use: Italy—1,800,000; West Germany — 3,800,000; United Kingdom— 10,200,000 


By June, West Germany’s sets in use 
reached 3,800,000, compared to 3,500,000 
at the beginning of the year, and 2,000,- 


000 in 1958. The number of transmitting 
stations in the existing network, a lim- 
ited commercial operation, has risen 
steadily: 91 at the end of 1958, 152 by 


December, 1959, to 191 this June. About 
30 are main TV stations, the rest band IV 
stations, satellites and boosters. A couple 
of months back, CBS reported that the 
West German Government is currently 


installing 30 additional transmitters to 
initially serve 65 per cent of the coun- 
try’s population and 95 per cent of 


the cities with populations exceeding 
100,000 


IRELAND 

Ireland’s 60,000 television sets tune in 
to United Kingdom stations; there is no 
['V in the country itself. This winter, 
however, the government retained Eam- 
onn Andrews of the BBC to head a new 
Television Advisory Committee to de- 
velop TV in Ireland. Andrews visualizes 
a service like the BBC, only with spon- 
sors—though not a completely commer- 
cial network like England’s ITA. A plot 
of land atop a mountain near Dublin 
has been purchased for the first trans- 
mutter 


ITALY 

[It’s upward and onward for the gov- 
ernment-owned, partially commercial 
Radiotelevisione Italiana network. In 
1958 there were 252 transmitters; by the 
end of 1959, 343; since the first of the 
year 29 have been added for a total of 
372. About 25 of these are main TV 
centers, the rest an intricate web of 
satellites. A second television channel is 
expected to start testing the end of this 


year. By June, sets in use were at 1,800,- 
000, rising steadily from the 1,666,400 
counted in 1959 and 1,070,000 recorded 
for 1958 

[n preparation for the Olympics, Italy 
has spent over $2,000,000 for equipment 
and special relay links from the 14 sta- 


diums where the games are scheduled. 
\bout 100 hours of coverage will be 
broadcast live over Eurovision, with non- 
member countries serviced by jet-deliv- 
ered t ipes and films. 
MALTA 

For the Maltese people, whose 7,000 
['V sets now receive programs from 
Italy, there are bright prospects. The 
government of Malta announced plans 


to have a TV service operating by 1961. 
\ Statutory Authority is being created, 
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with members appointed by and respon- 
sible to the governor. The commercial 
side of the TV operation will be licensed 
to a private contractor and the Statutory 
Authority is to be responsible for public 
service programming. Distracting note: 
The opposition Malta Labor Party has 
warned that if it is returned to power 
it will not recognize any television 
commitments made by the present gov- 
ernment. 


MONACO 

One television station, commercial and 
located in fabled Monte Carlo, transmits 
to 11,000 sets. 


NETHERLANDS 

The government plans investing 16.- 
000,000 gulden (about $4,250,000) within 
the next three years for new TV trans- 
mitters, relay lines and studio facilities. 
Currently, the Netherlands’ seven govern- 
ment-controlled transmitting stations— 
all non-commercial—beam programs to 
678,000 sets, an 84,200-set increase since 
the end of last year, and 308,000 more 
than the 1958 total. The Minister of 
Education reports that broadcasting will 
be upped from the present 18 hours a 
week to 22 hours in 1961, 26 hours in 
1962, and 30 hours in 1963—at which 
time the country anticipates 1,400,000 
sets in use. 

Proposals to introduce commercial 
television are still being studied. Accord- 
ing to one USIA report, three applica- 
tions have been filed. The Netherlands 
Newspapers Association and a magazine 
publishers’ group each proposes to op- 
erate a commercial network in coopera- 
tion with the broadcasting companies 
that now operate the country’s existing 
TV system under the government's 
Netherlands Television Foundation. The 
third applicant, the Independent Tele- 
vision Exploitation Company (OTEM), 
wants to establish a separate TV net- 
work along the lines of England's ITA. 

At one point the government an- 
nounced it was considering granting a 
commercial television license to the 
OTEM group. But, when critics de- 
manded that advertising be limited to 
spot commercials, with all programming 
placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Netherlands Television Foundation, the 
government resumed its investigation. 

Meantime, another company, VRON, 
which was organized to broadcast com- 
mercial radio programs from an offshore 
ship, is also interested in establishing 
commercial television by means of air- 
craft, to be transmitted at times when 
official Netherlands TV is off the air. 
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NORWAY 

Started as an experimental outlet in 
1954, Norway’s one TV station—govern- 
ment-owned and located in Oslo—began 
operating on a full-time, non-commercial 
basis last year. At least five additional 
transmitters are under construction; one 
in Bergen is scheduled to begin broad- 
casting late in August. With 10,000 tele- 
vision sets now in use, Norwegian manu- 
facturers are stepping up production 
toward a goal of 34,000 receivers a year. 


PORTUGAL 

Portugal’s five-station network, oper- 
ated by Radiotelevisao Portuguesa, is a 
combination government-private com- 
mercial enterprise. Three additional 
transmitting stations are planned soon. 
In June, USIA reported 35,000 sets in 
use, compared to 20,000 at the end of 
1958. 


SPAIN 

In January, 1959, Spain had one tele- 
vision station. Today there are 6, all 
commercial and government-owned by 
Radio Nacional de Espaiia. At the be- 
ginning of 1959, the country had 35,000 
sets in use. One year later there were 
150,000, and by this June, a total of 
240,000 sets with a viewing audience of 
about 2,000,000. 


SWEDEN 

According to the Swedish Telecom- 
munications Board, about $200 million 
has been spent on the purchase of TV 
sets since television was introduced in 
September, 1956. The government- 
owned, non-commercial television net- 
work now includes 33 transmitters and 
1,440 miles of radio links. By the end of 
1960, 12 more stations and 420 additional 
miles of link connections are anticipated. 
The USIA reports 750,000 sets in use by 
June, compared to 200,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1959. By June, 1964, Sweden 
foresees 1,426,000 sets beaming 35 hours 
of programming a week to the entire 
country. 

This past fall, a proposal to consider 
permitting advertising on the govern- 
ment television network was rejected by 
the Nordic Council in Stockholm; the 
American TV scandals were used as an 
argument against commercial TV. As in 
the Netherlands, establishment of a com- 
mercial TV system via aircraft has also 
been proposed. 

Under a Swedish company’s plan, cov- 
ering a substantial portion of Scandi- 
navia, two planes, flying at an altitude 
of 7,000 meters (about 4 miles), would 
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take in all of Denmark, southern Norway 
including Oslo, and southern, central 
and eastern Sweden as far north as Orns- 
koldsvik. The company is affiliated with 
a German concern, and the aircraft 
would be based in Germany. At last re- 
ports, the Swedish Board of Telecom- 
munications was fighting this and all 
other efforts to inaugurate commercial 
television. 


SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland will host an international 
television festival May 15 to 27, 1961, in 
Montreux. At least 16 free-world coun- 
tries have promised to participate, and 
inquiries have come from the USSR, 
Poland, East Germany and OIRT—the 
International Radio and Television Or- 
ganization composed primarily of Com- 
munist bloc nations. On tap will be an 
exhibition of TV receivers and produc- 
tion and transmitter equipment, plus a 
competition to award prizes for out- 
standing news, educational, musical and 
variety programming. 

Of Switzerland’s 14 TV transmitters 
—twice as many as at the end of 1958— 
nine are stations owned by the Swiss 
General Post Office. The rest, boosters, 
are operated by local authorities or 
viewer associations. Commercials are not 
yet included. Television sets in use num- 
bered 100,500 by June, compared to 78,- 
700 at the beginning of 1959 and 48,200 
in 1958. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Television in the U.K. has been flour- 
ishing. TV set sales for 1959 are esti- 
mated at 18 per cent higher than the 
previous year, with production hitting 
the 2,700,000 mark. As of June, sets in 
use were 10,200,000. Of the total 34 sta- 
tions—up seven since January, 1959-24 
are government-owned BBC, ten are in 
the privately-operated, commercial In- 
dependent Television Authority (ITA) 
network. At least five additional ITA 
stations are either under construction or 
in the planning stage. 

On the technical front, a new type of 
zoom lens developed by British scientists 
was unveiled in the coverage of Princess 
Margaret’s wedding. The Technical Ad- 
visory Committee of the Post Office has 
advocated a change from the present 
405-line TV transmission to the Conti- 
nental 625-line system, to be imple- 
mented over a period of years so that 
present receivers would not become ob- 
solete overnight. And until definite de- 
cision is’ reached on a change of stand- 
ards, feeling is that no action will be 
taken on proposals to establish a third 
network. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
According to Yugoslav Life, in 1959 
alone about 10,000 new TV sets were 
installed in private homes and public 
To page 95 
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WE Wave It ALL THE TIME ! 


And both “Dr. *Nielsen” and “Dr. *ARB” 
say it’s not a psychosis, but a FACT! 


We’re being watched seven days 
a week by the MAJORITY of TV 
viewers in the rich Rochester, 
New York, area! — By folks who 
can afford to BUY your product! 
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INTERNATIONAL TV from page 93 


institutions, compared to only 2,000 and 
3,000 in each of the two previous years. 
The USIA credited Yugoslavia with 15,- 
000 sets in use by June, up 7,500 since 
January, 1959. Yugoslav sources estimate 
that about 25,000 new TV sets will be 
registered in the country this year, not- 
ing that the number of viewers is grow- 
ing much more rapidly than the number 
of sets because a large number of re- 
ceivers are bought by clubs, reading 
rooms, youth and other social organiza- 
tions, schools, economic enterprises, etc. 

Yugoslavia’s five-station government- 
owned network (commercials permitted) 
claims coverage of about five million in- 
habitants, a shade less than one-third of 
the total population, according to the 
USIA report. In the next two years, 
about 20 new stations are planned, and 
sources predict that TV programs will 
be available to more than 80 per cent of 
the country’s inhabitants. 


LATIN AMERICA 


The big news in Latin America is the 
formation this spring of the Central 
American Television Network (CATVN) 
composed of stations in El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, Honduras and 
Costa Rica. American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theatres, Inc. has a 51 per 
cent interest in the enterprise. In addi- 
tion, word from some Latin American 
sources is that agreement on the desira- 
bility of eventually establishing a TV 
network similar to Eurovision has been 
reached by 12 countries: Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


ARGENTINA 

Argentina’s one station, in Buenos 
Aires, accepts advertising and transmits 
to 400,000 TV sets, up 50,000 sets since 
the end of 1959. Five additional trans- 
mitters are planned soon, and a closed 
circuit experimental outlet in Cordoba 
began operating this spring. A survey 
conducted in Buenos Aires found that 
the TV audience totaled about 1,400,000, 
with approximately four viewers per set; 
there are more women viewers than men; 
children under 14 comprise less than one 
fifth of the audience; peak viewing hours 
are between 8 and 10 p.m.; and the large 
majority of female viewers prefer dra- 
matic shows over other TV fare. 


BRAZIL 

A television station was inaugurated in 
the new capital of Brasilia on April 20, 
bringing Brazil’s total number of trans- 
mitters to 21. About 13 stations are com- 
mercial. Sets in use stand at approxi- 
mately 1,000,000. 


CHILE 

Still no sign of television for the gen- 
eral public. The two stations, at the 
Catholic Universities in Santiago and 
Valparaiso, are deemed experimental, 
and a third test unit is being constructed 
at the University of Chile (Santiago). Ac- 
cording to the USIA, the president of 
Chile has refused to authorize a com- 
mercial TV station on the grounds that 
the country’s resources would be “di- 
verted to non-productive sources through 
the imperts of TV sets and transmitting 
equipment.” 


COLOMBIA 

Hit by a strike of technicians and per- 
formers, the nine government-owned sta- 
tions suspended operations indefinitely 
on April 18. Left pictureless by this move 
were the owners of 150,000 television 
sets. 


COSTA RICA 

The country’s first station, Televisora 
de Costa Rica—35 per cent owned by 
American Broadcasting-Paramount The- 
atres, Inc.—began broadcasting in May. 
By June, the USIA credited Costa Rica 
with 2,000 TV sets. According to ABC, 
about 70 per cent of the 1,100,000 popu- 
lation lives in the station’s coverage area. 
The USIA reported in February that a 
second television station, operated by 
Compania Televisora Nacional, S.A., is 
expected to start operations later this 
year. 


CUBA 

A Castro-instigated government broad- 
casting network has been organized. 
Called FIEL, it claims an affiliation of 
128 radio and two TV stations. Other of 
Cuba’s 24 television stations have been 
taken over by the government, and the 
accounts of the Mestre brothers, owners 
of CMQ, the largest radio and TV net- 
work, were frozen by the National Bank. 

Cuba’s 500,000 TV sets are getting a 
heavy dose of anti-American, pro-Com- 
munist propaganda. The Ministry of 
Education has selected television as the 
prime medium for a stepped-up public 
orientation effort; nightly half-hour pro- 
grams discuss subjects such as “Why 
many Cubans from the earliest times of 
the Republic lost their capacity to gov- 
ern themselves.” 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Four stations, all commercial, reach 
13,000 sets, a 5,500-set jump in the last 
year and a half. 


EL SALVADOR 


Three commercial _ stations, one 
planned, 22,000 sets in use. To next page 
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INTERNATIONAL TV continued 





Technical experts from both countries study a project to link Mexican and U.S. television. 


ECUADOR 


In December the government an- 
nounced it would consider authorizing 
establishment of a TV system. Under the 
rules set forth, transmitters must have a 
minimum power of 250 watts; a 50,000 
sucre guarantee (about $3,000) will be 
required from license applicants; the 
number of personnel employed by a sta- 
tion must be at least 75 per cent Ecua- 
dorean; and licenses will be granted only 
to Ecuadorean citizens, companies or cor- 
porations, although non-Ecuadoreans 
may participate in the venture. By the 
end of the first quarter of 1960, no 
licenses had yet been issued, though 


there are reports that a group has pur- 
chased low-power TV equipment for a 
station to be constructed in Guayaquil. 


GUATEMALA 
[wo commercial stations, 20,000 sets 


in us¢ 


HAITI 

rhe first television station, Tele-Haiti 
in Port-au-Prince, started broadcasting- 
as a commercial outlet December 16. 
About 4,000 persons viewed the first 
show. Sets in use are now approximately 
5,000. According to a USIA report, Mor- 
ris Rosenberg, an American who ob- 
tained the TV concession, stated that its 
major source of revenue will come from 


the ten-year monopoly on the duty-free 
import and sale of TV sets granted him 
by the Haitian government. Rosenberg’s 


arrangement also requires that his sta- 
tion transmit free of charge all official 
communications submitted by the gov- 
ernment, and that he put his entire TV 
facilities at the government’s disposal 
should news arise requiring instant dis- 


semination. 


HONDURAS 
[V started in Honduras on Septem- 


ber 18, when commercial station HRTG 
in Tegucigalpa went on the air. Reports 
claim reception is so good that telecasts 


are being received in San Pedro Sula, 
about 200 miles away. According to one 
source, there are approximately 3,800 
sets now in use. 


MEXICO 
Hopes are still high for a link between 
Mexican and U.S. television. A few 


months back, Emilio Azcarraga, head of 
Mexico’s XEW-TV network, held a se- 


ries of talks with U.S. television execu- 
tives. Latest word is that a project to 
study the form in which the link would 
operate is being readied, with top tech- 
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nical experts from both countries acting 
on a joint commission. 

This winter, Mexico’s Department of 
Communications announced it had 56 
applications for the establishment of new 
television stations, and predicted that by 
the end of 1960 the country will have 
full TV coverage. According to the 
USIA, as of June there were 19 transmit- 
ting stations in Mexico, all commercial 
and privately owned. Sets in use stand 
at 660,000, compared to 450,000 in the 
first month of 1959. Television officials 
are looking forward to significant com- 
mercial, technical and artistic advances, 
says the USIA. Morning television will 
soon be instituted, experimental color 
transmissions are expected to start in the 
next few months, and several cities, in- 
cluding Acapulco, Merida and Veracruz 
will inaugurate TV shortly. 

A new code to regulate radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting went into effect in 
January, with control and enforcement 
exercised by the Ministries of Govern- 
ment, Communication and Transporta- 
tion, Education, and Health. Objective 
of the code is to see that broadcasting 
avoids harmful or disturbing influences 
on children and youth; contributes to the 
culture of the people and preserves their 
national traits, customs and _ traditions; 
and works to strengthen democratic con- 
victions, national unity and international 
cooperation. 

The government has also cracked down 
on radio and TV shows that feature con- 
tests, gifts or lotteries. Program directors 
of such shows are now required to submit 
a copy of the script and a list of awards 
that will be made. 


NICARAGUA 
One station, located in Managua. Sets 
in use total about 4,300. 


PANAMA 

In September, Panama’s first TV 
station, HOA-Tv, was launched in 
Parque Lefevre, about five miles from the 
central district of Panama City. How- 
ever, according to a USIA report, the 
station was immediately prohibited from 
continuing transmissions by the govern- 
ment, which claimed that although the 
installation contract called for an RCA 
transmitter and equipment, a 500-watt 
Gates transmitter was being used. The 
station’s owner discontinued transmis- 
sions and is, appealing the case to Pan- 
ama’s Supreme Court. 

Meantime, a second station, RPC-TV, 
which began experimental operations 
last September, was officially inaugurated 
on March 14. The transmitter and 200- 
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foot Italian-made antenna tower are lo- 
cated atop a 1,600-foot peak near Las 
Cumbres, about nine miles from Panama 
City. Backers of the station claim the 
signal now reaches as far as Chitre, 92 
miles from Panama City, and say they 
are ready to establish links servicing the 
entire country. The USIA puts sets in 
use at 8,000. 


PERU 

Except for the station started last 
August in Arequipa, television activity 
is concentrated in the capital, Lima, 
where there are three commercial outlets 
and another planned, plus one non-com- 
mercial station operated by the Ministry 
of Education and UNESCO. A second 
non-commercial station is expected soon. 
Sets in use numbered 33,200 in June, a 
hefty increase over the 5,000 sets counted 
by the first month of 1959. 


URUGUAY 


One commercial station in Montevi- 
deo, three more planned for that city, 
and 15,000 sets now in use. 


VENEZUELA 


The country’s 11 transmitting stations 
broadcast to 250,000 sets in use, up 50,- 
000 since December, 1959. Greater 
growth in the set department is expected 
due to a recent joint resolution by the 
Venezuelan Ministries of Treasury and 
Development that largely cancels licens- 
ing requirements on imports of radios, 
television sets and phonographs. 

In mid-August, American Broadcast- 
ing-Paramount Theatres, Inc. announced 
purchase of a minority interest in a new 
Venezuelan TV network, Corporacion 
Venezolana de Television S.A. Control- 
ling interest is held by a group of Vene- 
zuelan businessmen. Three stations in 
Caracas, Valencia and Barquisimeto are 
scheduled to start broadcasting about 
October 1. 


NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA 
AND AFRICA 


ALGERIA 


The television network is being ex- 
tended to eventually cover an area 1,000 
km. long and 200 km. wide. So far, a 
transmitter in Chrea, about 80 km. from 
Algiers, has been added to the existing 
three stations. Sources estimate that the 
network now services an area with a pop- 
ulation of 2,000,000—expected to expand 
to 3,000,000 when two stations under con- 
struction at Constantine and Tlemcen go 
into service later this year. 

All stations are non-commercial, 
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owned by _ Radiodiffusion-Television 
Francaise, and operate with simultaneous 
sound channels for French and Arabic. 
By June, sets in use were 38,100, com- 
pared to 20,000 in January, 1959. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION 
(Rhodesia and Nyasaland) 


A contract to operate a TV service was 
awarded by the Federation government 
to Rhodesia Television Ltd. (R.T.V.), 
owned by a Netherlands group. Broad- 
casting is expected to start in Salisbury 
on November 15, 1960; in Bulawayo on 
December 31, 1961; and in the Copper- 
belt on December 31, 1962. 

Under the contract, a minimum of 28 
hours will be broadcast per week; locally 
produced programs are to consume up to 
20 per cent of the broadcast time by the 
end of the first year; and general pro- 
grams will be obtained from sources in 
Europe and the U.S. Advertising, prob- 
ably spot only, will take up to ten per 
cent of the broadcast time, and the 
government’s Federal Broadcasting Cor- 
poration can intervene any time it thinks 
programs or advertising are objection- 
able or not of sufficient quality. 


CEYLON 

An eight-man Japanese team has re- 
portedly been discussing with the Ceylon 
government the possibility of setting up 
both a television system and plants to 
manufacture TV sets. Over a year ago, 
Australian interests made some prelimi- 
nary inquiries about establishing a tele- 
vision network in Ceylon, but there 
apparently have been no concrete devel- 
opments. 


CYPRUS 
One station, 3,000 sets in use, com- 
pared to 1,000 sets in January, 1959. 


GREECE 

The government is expected to invite 
bids for establishment of a TV system 
costing an estimated $1.7 million. Ini- 
tially a service for Athens is envisaged, 
with relays to Thessaloniki and Patras at 
a later date, and ultimately for the rest 
of Greece. Word has it that the govern- 
ment also plans offering a contract for 
construction of a TV set manufacturing 
plant. 

An invitation to bid for a TV license 
was issued once before, in 1958, then can- 
celled following press criticism that in- 
troduction of television at that time was 
not consistent with the government’s 
efforts to discourage consumption of 
luxury goods. 


INDIA 

A 500-watt experimental educational 
station started in New Delhi last Septem- 
ber is currently testing various trans- 
mitting and programming techniques. 
A: regular service for the country is 


planned once the experiments are com- 
pleted. 


IRAN 


The two stations, in Tehran and 
Abadan, both carry advertising, are 
owned by Habib Sabet, an RCA distrib- 
utor. Sets in use, a mere 1,500 in January, 
1959, had climbed to 21,400 by this June. 
Some time ago, a government official 
stated that Iranian television may event- 
ually become part of the Department of 
Publications and Broadcasting. The gov- 
ernment, he explained, considers present 
programming lacking in educational con- 
tent and would, if it takes over, elimi- 
nate commercials. 


IRAQ 

The range of the one station, in Bagh- 
dad, was extended to 62 miles by the 
installation of a new 5 km. transmitter 
last year. Construction of relay stations 
at Mosul and Kirkuk in the north, and 
Samawa and Basra in the south, is 
planned next year. In December, the 
Iraqi cabinet approved the introduction 
of limited advertising. By June, sets in 
use were 10,000, a 1,000-set increase since 
the beginning of the year. 


ISRAEL 


The pros and cons of television are 
still being debated. Several foreign and 
Israeli investors have entered bids to 


In Roanoke in ‘60 
the Selling Signal 


is SEVEN... 


Wig-wagging will get you 
mowhere, but your selling message 
on WDBJ-TV will go into over 
400,000 homes in Virginia, N. 
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establish a TV station, but the govern- 
ment has not taken action. 


JORDAN 

The cabinet has said it will hire a 
foreign expert to study the prospects of 
establishing a Jordanian television sys- 
tem. 


KENYA 

A special TV commission appointed 
by the Kenya government last October 
has recommended the introduction of 
television by mid-1961. The commission’s 
report indicates that Kenya may soon 
seek an agreement among African coun- 
tries over television channel alloca- 
tions. 


KUWAIT 

About 600 sets receive programs from 
a government-owned experimental sta- 
tion, and a private outlet is reported in 
the offing. 


LEBANON 

A government decree on February 27 
announced approval of a second tele- 
vision company, expected to start broad- 
casting on two channels by the end of the 
year. The two existing stations, both in 
Beirut and owned by the Television 
Company of Lebanon, beam programs 
to 10,500 sets, a 2,500-set increase since 
the end of last year. To next page 
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INTERNATIONAL TV continued 


Japan's station count doubles in six months, climbs to 92; joresee 10 million sets in use by 1964. 


NIGERIA 

Two stations in Western Nigeria be- 
gan broadcasting in 1959. Sets in use by 
June numbered about 2,500. The Eastern 
Region government is considering the 
establishment of a separate TV system in 
Eastern Nigeria to be owned and oper- 
ated jointly by the regional government 
and a group of British promoters. In the 
meantime, though, one of the Western 
Nigerian stations is seeking to extend 
its operations into the eastern sector. 
PAKISTAN 

\n experimental educational station 
is planned for Karachi. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


The one station, owned by the Arabian- 
\merican Oil Company and intended 
primarily for the firm’s employees, broad- 
casts to about 2,500 sets. The company 
exercises strict censorship over program- 
ming, cuts drinking, dancing and card 


playing from the films it shows. All pro- 
grams are in Arabic with English trans- 


lations. About 40 per cent of the fare | 


is deemed educational; commercials are 
not permitted. 
TURKEY 

The Teknik Universite operates an 
experimental station in Istanbul which 


is received by about 1,000 sets. The gov- 
ernment is studying several bids from 
foreign organizations to establish a regu- 
lar service. Once a bid is accepted, the 
plan is to construct large stations in 


Istanbul and Ankara, and a smaller 
transmitter in Izmir. According to the 
rurkish press, “Special courses will be 
opened to the (station) personnel, and 
some will be sent to other countries for 


training 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Prime Minister Verwoerd has stated 
that television will not be introduced 
until a nation-wide color TV service is 
feasible and the government has worked 
out methods of combatting the medium’s 
“social and educational disadvantages.” 
Verwoerd further maintains that should 
TV eventually come to the Union of 
South Africa, it would be completely 
non-commercial, with importation of all 
equipment handled by the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 

\ government-owned television system 
is expected to bow in Cairo and Damas- 
cus this summer, with programs com- 
memorating the eighth anniversary of the 
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revolution and the coming of President 
Nasser. Booster stations throughout the 
UAR are scheduled for completion by 
next summer. Five hours of programs 
in Arabic will be telecast each evening, 
and by next year three-hour daily shows 
in English and French are planned. 

The government has reportedly placed 
about 10,000 imported TV receivers on 
sale, pending construction of the UAR’s 
own set manufacturing company in 
Cairo. A few months back, the UAR 
press announced that 16,000 applications 
to buy sets, accompanied by down pay- 
ments, had already been received from 
the citizens. 


FAR EAST 


AUSTRALIA 

Since the first of the year, stations in 
Adelaide, Perth and Hobart have gone 
on the air, bringing the total number to 
15. Ten are commercial stations. By June 
there were 830,000 sets in use. A pro- 
visional frequency assignment plan 
envisages a minimum of 120 stations 
throughout Australia, with four outlets 
in each state capital and two in every 
town with a population over 5,000. With- 
in the next five years TV is expected to 
spread into the rural areas, so that by 
the mid-1960s about 75 per cent of 
Australia’s homes will be covered. 

The Postmaster General, who oversees 
all television operations, recently an- 
nounced that after a station has been in 
operation for three years, at least 40 per 
cent of its broadcast time should be de- 
voted to locally produced programs. 
Immediately affected are most of the 
Sydney and Melbourne stations. 


CAMBODIA 

At last word, the Director of Posts and 
Telecommunications was willing to ex- 
amine bids for the construction of the 
first TV station, in Phnom Pehn. 


HONG KONG 
About 4,500 sets are serviced by a 
closed circuit TV system. 


JAPAN 

Two recently inaugurated NHK (gov- 
ernment) stations and three new com- 
mercial outlets brought Japan’s station 
count to 92, almost twice as many as in 
January, 1959. By June, there were 4,- 
840,000 sets in use, a 2,863,700 increase 
since the end of 1958. An NHK spokes- 
man predicts 10,000,000 sets in use by the 
time of the Tokyo Olympics in 1964. One 
recent survey indicated a marked increase 
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in set ownership by middle-class homes. 


SOUTH KOREA 


Seoul’s HLKz-Tv, started in 1956, went 
off the air after a fire in February, 
1959. A new station is planned to service 
the country’s 7,000 sets. 


MALAYA 
Two Radio Malaya ofhcials, upon re- 


turn from an educational exchange visit. 


to the U.S., have recommended that their 
government establish a television system 
soon, suggesting that courses such as 
those in American universities be organ- 
ized in Malaya to train future TV ex- 
perts. . 


NEW ZEALAND 

Despite criticism from the opposition 
party and the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, the government says that a 
State owned and controlled television 
system will be organized this year. As a 
first step, telecasts from the government’s 
experimental station in Auckland will 
be increased and programming expanded 
to include entertainment. Other experi- 
mental stations are planned for Welling- 
ton, Christchurch and Dunedin. From 
15,000 to 20,000 sets is the target for the 
first 12 months of operation. According 
to the Minister of Broadcasting, com- 
mercials will be permitted once there are 
enough viewers to warrant them. 


OKINAWA 

After several postponements the is- 
land’s first commercial station, owned 
by the Okinawa Television Broadcasting 
Company, went on the air at the end of 
last year. A second station, controiled by 
the Ryukyu Broadcasting Company, re- 
portedly started transmitting very re- 
cently. 


PHILIPPINES 

Four stations, all commercial and lo- 
cated in Manila, broadcast to 30,000 sets, 
a 12,000-set jump since the beginning of 
1958. Five additional transmitters are 
planned, two for Cebu City, and one 
each for Baguio City, Bacolod City and 
Davao City. 


TAIWAN 

According to the local press, the gov- 
ernment has made arrangements with 
the Shibaura Electric Company of Japan 
to jointly establish a television station on 
Taiwan this year. The investment, 51 
per cent Chinese and 49 per cent Japa- 
nese, is put at about $750,000. Shibaura 
will provide telecasting equipment pri- 
marily for experimental purposes, then 
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furnish 30,000 TV receivers once the test 
phase has been completed. 


THAILAND 

Two stations, both with commercials 
and located in Bangkok, service 40,000 
sets. 


WEST AND EAST 


A meeting was held in Geneva this 
February between the European Broad- 
casting Union—a West Europe group, 
and the International Radio and Tele- 
vision Organization (OIRT), composed 
primarily of Communist bloc countries. 
Three groups of experts from both sides 
studied and reported the possibilities and 
problems of exchanging radio and TV 
programs. 

The Polish press agency, PAP, reported 
that as a result of the Geneva meeting, 
an agreement on cooperation and ex- 
change of programs has been reached 
between West Europe’s Eurovision and 
Intervision, the new Eastern network 
linking Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Poland and Hungary. The exchange will 
principally cover artistic, musical, popu- 
lar science, sports and children’s pro- 
grams, with the Olympics in Italy sched- 
uled for the first project. 


Soviet Baltics exchange TV programs 


Tass reports that with completion of 
the Leningrad-Tallinn-Riga-Vilnyus _re- 
lay link this year, the Soviet Baltic states 
will be able to exchange television pro- 
grams with Finland and Sweden. Officials 
of the Rumanian and French broadcast- 
ing organizations met in Paris recently 
to discuss the possibility of developing 
TV exchanges and cooperation. In April 
a three-member Russian radio and tele- 
vision delegation spent 20 days in Tokyo 
exploring broadcasting exchanges. In 
return, five officials of Japanese com- 
mercial TV stations will spend 20 days 
inspecting radio and TV facilities in 
Russia. 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


In January, OIRT—the International 
Radio and Television Organization 
of 21 countries in Europe, Asia and 
Africa, most of them Communist-domi- 
nated—established the Intervision net- 
work linking Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Poland and Hungary. According 
to the Secretariat General of OIRT in 
Prague, the Intervision network will be 
joined by the USSR network in 1960- 
1961, and by the Bulgarian and 
Rumanian TV systems in 1961-1962. 


Non-European members of OIRT are 
expected to start participating in the 
future. Among the various Iron Curtain 
countries the TV situation is this: 


ALBANIA 

According to a radio broadcast, tele- 
vision experiments are being carried out 
in Tirana with equipment supplied by 
Russia and East Germany. 


BULGARIA 


The Sofia television station, replacing 
an older experimental transmitter, was 
officially inaugurated on December 26, 
and broadcasts Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings starting at 7:30. Future plans 
call for 12 more transmitting stations 
and a television radio relay line oper- 
ating on centimeter waves to be built 
between Sofia, Bucharest and Moscow. 
By June, Bulgaria had 3,000 sets in use. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 

The fifth television station started test 
operations in January, and five addi- 
tional transmitters are reportedly ready 
to begin service. Sets in use total 6,000. 
In the spring, “television universities” 
were inaugurated by stations in Peking 
and Shanghai, with courses in math, 
chemistry and physics being taught on 
screen by professors and through educa- 
tional films. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

In a broadcasting reorganization move 
announced this fall, radio and television 
were each placed under the control of 
separate government committees. Accord- 
ing to the USIA, Czechoslovakia now has 
13 transmitting stations and a set count 
of 600,000, compared to seven stations 
and 315,000 sets in January, 1959. A large 
TV center of studios and transmitters is 
planned for Prague by about 1963. Relay 
lines are being built for a TV hookup 
with Russia. 


EAST GERMANY 

The “Seven-Year Plan” (1959-1966) 
contemplates establishment of a second 
television network, and construction of 
several broadcasting stations and direc- 
tional towers for the present system. The 
existing East German network consists 
of 11 main stations and 27 low-power 
relay transmitters, covering about 75 
per cent of the territory. 

With about 650,000 sets now in use, 
East German factories expect a 420,000 
production mark this year. Supply, how- 
ever, seems to be short of demand, says 
the USIA, for an additional 35,000 re- 
ceivers will be imported from Hungary, 
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and an additional 26,000 from Czecho- 
slovakia. 


HUNGARY 

With five stations now broadcasting 
to 60,000 sets, the press predicts for the 
near future a network of 11 stations and 
many relay transmitters bringing recep- 
tion to 75 per cent of the country. 


POLAND 

Press reports and broadcasts claim that 
the present television network of 16 sta. 
tions covers about 30 per cent of Poland's 
area and 47 per cent of the population. 
There are 260,000 TV sets in use with 
an estimated audience of 1,500,000. Some 
14 new TV installations, including eight 
main stations, are planned for comple- 
tion by 1962, reportedly enabling the 
entire country to receive television pro- 
grams. Construction of a TV link be- 
tween Moscow and Warsaw is scheduled 
to begin in Poland early next year. 


USSR 

In January and February the Com- 
munist Party Central Committee issued 
several decrees aimed at reorganizing 
radio and television in the Soviet Union. 
Among the changes ordered: the use of 
more outside contributors to program- 
ming, particularly government ministers 
and local party officials; TV stations must 
devote at least one hour a day to chil- 
dren’s programming; local party authori- 
ties are to organize programs on a 
regional basis to help out small stations; 
the Soviet news agency Tass is ordered 
to assist the television services more 
readily, and news correspondents and 
photographers are to be specially as- 
signed to the TV network. 


Russia rapidly constructing facilities 


According to the USIA report, Russian 
television facilities continue to grow at 
an undiminished rate. Since the first of 
the year, 13 transmitters have been put 
into service, bringing the total number of 
television centers to 78 and the number 
of relay stations to 72. Activity is also 
reported in the construction of radio 
relay lines linking various TV centers. 
The Moscow-Kiev and Moscow-Kharkov 
lines were recently opened, and the 
Tallinn-Leningrad link is being ex- 
tended to Moscow at one end and to 
Riga, Vilnyus and Minsk—with a spur 
to Kaliningrad—at the other end. 

Russia expects by 1965 to have 165 
television centers, more than 300 low- 
powered relay stations, and 15,000,000 
TV sets. Number of sets in use right 
now: 4,000,000. END 
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OH, NO SIR! PROUD! — 


Proud to be associated with 
New York’s new, elegant 
Dryden-East. The decor is dis- 
creetly lavish. Rooms are ex- 
traordinarily large, luxuriously 


appointed. 


Naturally, every room has indi- 
vidually controlled air condi- 
tioning, color television, FM 
radio, extension phone in bath- 
room, its own private cocktail 
bar. And may I venture to say, 
sir, the personalized service is 
unparalleled. 


Welcome, sir—and madame—to 


New 


WAY DEN-EAST 


Hotel 


59th Street, just East of 
Pexington Ave... New York 16 





Tariff from $15 to $60 daily. 


Severai executive suites suitable for large 
companies as a year round city apartment, 


Robert Sarason, General Manager 











ADAMS from page 36 


Ernest Andrews. Buster Keaton, dear old 
deadpan, helps put the sales pitch over 
in a very merry manner. 

To Manhattan now to Shaller-Rubin, 
the agency respensible for the crazy 20- 
second commercials for Eagle Stick-Pen 
featuring that funny man, Milt Kamen. 
Easy to look at, easy to laugh at, easy to 
remember. Produced by Wilbur Streech, 
N. Y., with agency producer Jack Silver- 
man. 

Dutch Masters, Minnegasco, and 
Northwest Orient Airlines are all on the 
reel of U.S. Festival winners. If you’ve 
let this many weeks go by without view- 
ing this reel, better get with it now. It’s 
well worth looking at, and Wallace A. 
Ross at 40 East 49th St., N.Y., is the man 
to contact. 

Two other highly entertaining com- 
mercials on the reel are Y&R’s absolute 
gem for General Electric, featuring 
Nichols and May; and Campbell-Mi- 
thun’s dandy for American Dairy As- 
sociation, which has a wild little figure 
running through the commercial scream- 
ing ‘““Remember the Ala Mode.” 

For humor packed with sell, now let’s 
all salute the U. S. Navy. Their recruit- 
ing films, via Playhouse Pictures, are 


great. 


Commercials for summer? 

Question: If book publishers benefit 
by plugging light summer reading (and 
they do!), wouldn’t TV advertisers bene- 
fit by scheduling light commercial view- 
ing for the summer months? Commer- 
cials designed especially for lazy look- 
ing? Okay, think about it. 

Since these are dog days, there are a 
few “dogs” I’d like to touch on in a sort 
of hit-and-run fashion. Some TV’ers 
seem preoccupied with techniques. 

Example: the Pillsbury Strawberry 
Shortcake, one square of which is bigger 
than all of us. The woman who stands 
in front of this giant monster to tell us 
about the shortcake is decidedly dwarfed. 
If this is appetite appeal, I’m not hun- 
gry. I wonder how women viewers view 
this commercial. 

The same overpowering technique is 
used by a fellow who assures us that 
Dash is put into I-don’t-know-how-many 
automatic washers. One washer is so tre- 
mendous by comparison that someone 
could easily toss him in for a cleaning. 
(He’d probably make a Dash for it, 
though.) Seriously, I think the technique 
used in this manner. squeezes the ego 
until it hurts. 

The Dentyne commercial which starts 
so sneakily in the dentist chair seems 
like a dog to me. If the white-coated 
men must survive, can’t we give them 
nets and let them catch a few of these 
TV commercial creators? END 
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M-CANN-ERICKSON from page 6° 


buyer is increasingly looking behind the 
ratings in consideration of audience 
quality, program quality and_ station 
image. 

“Buying patterns themselves,” he 
continues, “have remained basically un- 
changed over the last five years. With 
the in-and-out quality of the radio listen- 
er, the advertiser needs to run more 
spots; needs four, six, eight and thirteen 
week schedules, with perhaps the hypo 
of summer radio on top of this for more 
gross impressions. High frequency pur- 
chases are the rule.” 

The same McCann media man, pur- 
suing the importance of radio quality 
further, notes that N. W. Ayer’s recent 
blast at radio stations over dual rate 
inequities, and its plea for a fair single 
rate structure, highlights a major danger 
for radio. 


Rate-cutting “poor business” 

According to the McCann spokesman, 
who feels that top stations in top mar- 
kets are not involved in rate cutting, 
“If a station is to maintain its position 
in the minds of buyers in light of the 
growing buying accent on quality and 
image, it should not bastardize the medi- 
um by selling its product for less than 
it is worth. It is not only poor business, 
but the risk of throwing away image is 
too great. Rather, it should price itself 
realistically and competitively in the 
media market and make these prices 
available to all advertisers on an equal 
basis.” 

As for the recent Congressional probe 
into broadcasting practices and the re- 
sulting publicity, McCann feels that 
radio may be coming out of the fracas 
in a better position than that in which it 
entered. 

“Government investigation,” one 
McCann executive feels, “is a_ strike 
against radio and a recent past which 
got a little out of hand.” But, he says, 
“by examining itself, finding its mis- 
takes, rectifying them, and searching for 
new vitality in the areas of program- 
ming, rate structure and research, radio 
can have a new resurgence.” 

If there is truly no hardening of the 
kilocycles, just hardening of advertiser 
attitudes, as Marplan research suggests, 
then someone, namely radio, must 
change the attitudes. “There is a grow- 
ing recognition on the part of media 
people,” say Marplan’s Sonnecken and 
Inouye, “that radio is making a come- 
back.” 

“The feeling is that radio’s demoral- 
ization has helped weed out the disillu- 
sioned radio people, left men with faith 
in the medium who are presently get- 
ting down to a positive job of service 
to radio’s clients.” END 
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DAYTIME TV from page 63 


For the most part, it is the game and 
participation shows which have pro- 
duced such new host-salesmen as Jack 
Bailey, Johnny Carson, Bill Cullen, Bill 
Barker, Ben Alexander and Hugh 
Downs. Most of these personalities are 
concentrated on NBC. 

It is this form of programming on NBC 
that has been under the severest test. 
Naturally, their ratings have slipped. In 
February 1959 their average audience 
rating from 10:15-1 p.m. was 10.6, ac- 
cording to Nielsen; in February 1960 it 
was 8.8. It was this form of programming 
too that was most damaged by the quiz 
scandals. Among the daytime participa- 
tion vehicles dropped by NBC were Tic 
Tac Dough and Treasure Hunt. Now, 
however, replacements are beginning to 
move back in increasing numbers. Two 
new ones are Video Village on CBS and 
Charge Account on NBC. 

The soap opera of 1960 is stronger than 
ever. Edge of Night, presented in the 
4:30-5 strip on CBS-TV, is the leading 
program on daytime. A recent Nielsen 
second report for February gave it an 
average audience rating of 10.8; it was 
seen by 4,475,000 homes. 

Now, however, the soap opera comes 
in a half-hour package, though a few 
quarter-hour soap strips remain on CBS. 
Among the new half-hour entrants are 
Full Circle and Clear Horizon. 

Rerun tide ebbs 

Last year it seemed as if the rerun tide 
would overwhelm the medium. This year 
it is apparent that it has ebbed, though 
NBC has high hopes for Make Room For 
Daddy. The networks disagree as to the 
value of reruns. CBS takes the position 
that they do not have the long-term po- 
tential, and many advertisers agree. CBS 
hopes to drop its two remaining rerun 
properties, I Love Lucy and December 
Bride, by early next season. 

The greatest partisan of reruns is 
ABC’s Chester. He points out that they 
have worked well for him in every situa- 
tion. In 1959 Restless Gun and Love 
That Bob replaced Peter Lind Hayes and 
Mother's Day on ABC and _ promptly 
doubled their ratings. 

Regardless of problems, the networks 
still keep trying to find new program 
ideas. Among the more promising new- 
comers are ABC’s Road To Reality, a 
venture into group therapy, and NBC’s 
Here’s Hollywood, a women’s show. 

Any recapitulation must make it plain 
that daytime TV is in for more and 
greater changes. Three-network compe- 
tition has set forces in motion which will 
be at work for a long time before they 
spend themselves. Such competition can’t 
help but result in better buys and oppor- 
tunities for advertisers. END 





DISTRIBUTION OF DAYTIME SPOT AVAILABILITIES: BY DAYTIME PERIODS* 
Per Cent Available 








Time Period ———— oe 60's _Participations 

Sign-On—9 a.m. .......... ., a ke RE: a 72%, 

9 a.m.—12 Noon ......... Se ee re 3: ee eae 30% 

12 Noon—4 p.m. ......... eS a | ee <a 24% 

A PING BMS .o.05506004 See WOT +o 2 0 on no WF Boose cc cees ate 
WI Dies wsovweisiees WOT Se sencawe Lo: ae 100% 


*TvB survey of 107 stations, February, 1960 








from a proud past ™| 
comes a... 


FUTURE 
UNLIMITED! 






eee 





Everywhere you look in Montgomery 
you see progress. This new 

Air University Library at Maxwell 
Air Force Base, part of a $103,000,000 
property and material investment 

at Maxwell, is the world’s largest 
aerospace library. It is only one 
example of this area’s vast growth. 
Expansion means opportunity ...an 
opportunity to expand your sales 

in a million market. And WSFA-TV 
covers the area like no one else can. 


WS RAs TW 


NBC / ABC MONTGOMERY - CHANNEL 12 


foe : 
‘ . The Broadcasting Co. of the South 
ai... Represented by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. WIS-TV Columbia, South Carolina 
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REPORT ON SPOT from page 23 
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ARE WE COMMUNICATING? 


T LEVISION MAGAZINE will shortly announce details of an 
annual fellowship in Applied Communications. 

We will be making these yearly grants because, although 
it is obvious that so much of our future depends on an 
informed electorate and all mass media have done a tre- 
mendous job in exposing their audiences to the major 
issues facing us today, there is still a serious question as to 
whether mass media are really “getting through.” 

When you consider the large, impressive audiences that 
were exposed to the nominating conventions via print and 
the air media, it would seem that the public must be get- 
ting ‘the message.” But when you examine the findings of 
the sociologists and the pollsters, you soon get the feeling 
that something is missing in the communications process. 
Significant is a recent analysis of the last two Presidential 
elections by the University of Michigan Survey Research 
Center (See “Television and Politics,” July, 1960). The 
study found that, despite heavy voting in both elections, 
“For a large part of the public, political affairs are prob- 
ably too difficult to comprehend in detail . . . Very few 
people seem motivated strongly enough to obtain the in- 
formation needed to develop a sensitive understanding of 
decision-making in government.” 

Noting the electorate’s “‘pervasive sense of attachment 
to one or the other of the two major parties’’—a situation 
that leads to voting by rote, the study goes on to report, 
“It is a rather unusual individual whose deeper personality 
needs are engaged by politics, and in terms of rational self- 
interest, the stakes do not seem great enough for the ordi- 
nary citizen to justify his expending the effort necessary to 
make himself well-informed politically.” 

\long this line of thinking, mass media indeed face a 
formidable problem, but one that has been faced many 
times in the past: before you can inform, you must first 
gain interest. It is precisely to the area of gaining interest 
that the social scientists relegate the greatest responsibili- 
ties of mass media. On the basis of their research, the soci- 
ologists conclude that the real job of informing still be- 
longs primarily to the usual educational channels. Their 
contention is that mass media’s principal job is to make 
people more aware of community organizations, such as, 
say, the PTA, and to get them to attend and participate in 
these projects rather than to take over the educational 
role of these various groups. In other words, mass media 
can only bring the horse to water. 
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We simply cannot go along with this rather limiting 
role that so many social scientists attribute to mass media. 
Actually there is a shocking lack of any definitive research 
in communications. There is so much we simply do not 
know. For example, the upcoming “Great Debates’ un- 
doubtedly should make for a lively TV series and do much 
to increase public interest in the coming elections. And 
perhaps this is as far as television can go. 

On the other hand, one might well ask, what will these 
debates prove—who is the best debater? Or will these pro- 
grams actually give the large audiences a better evaluation 
of the candidates’ qualifications and the issues? It is con- 
ceivable that although the audiences might be consider- 
ably smaller, the straight, one-hour interview with each of 
the candidates, as exemplified by the recent Walter Lipp- 
mann program, could prove exceedingly more valuable in 
helping the public to evaluate the best man to vote for. 

Who is to know which approach is best? Perhaps both 
are needed. What is so unfortunate is that, for those in 
politics and broadcasting, there are no guide posts to the 
best possible format which will not only reach, but inform 
the greatest number of viewers. 

Specific knowledge in this area might well be the factor 
which could swing the election. The most important task 
of the minority Republican party is to win over the inde- 
pendent or non-committed vote and the strays within the 
Democratic party. The fact that they are uncommitted pre- 
supposes that they are allegedly more thoughtful, more in- 
dependent intellectually. Therefore, a straight interview 
program might well be more enlightening to this group, 
for it would give first-hand the complete thinking and 
philosophies of the candidates without the necessary. com- 
promises of the debate format. 

Over 90 million people watched the nominating con- 
ventions. Undoubtedly an even larger audience will view 
the “Great Debates.” Coupled with the tremendous cover- 
age of broadcasting is the wide exposure of print media. 
There are few homes that have not been exposed, in one 
way or another, to the major issues facing our country 
during the past few months. 

But still comparatively few in this country know much 
about the UN, can tell what Communism really is, or what 
the major issues of the party platforms are today. The big 
job ahead is to learn how to communicate, how to go be- 
yond the first step in the process of alerting interest. 
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- to the master silversmith each new 
assignment presents an exciting 
challenge ....to better his best! It 


is basic where “quality” is paramount. 


This very same exciting challenge is 
also what sets apart great 

television stations ... maintaining, 
always improving that “quality touch”! 


Represented by 


Edward Petry& Co., Inc 


The Original Station Representative 
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